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THE POSSIBILITY OF A WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


I am aware that I approach a question which has suddenly become 
both delicate and irritant ; but I have no hesitation in approaching it, 
because I feel myself peculiarly qualified to deal with it. To do so 
successfully one must not only know England, but love her. Any 
definite view concerning the present South African quarrel is quite a 
secondary matter. It is quite possible to think, as I think myself, 
that England is in the wrong, that she has given the Boers many 
reasons to doubt her good faith, and that by imprudently precipitating 
this war she has done more to undermine her empire than to con- 
solidate it; it is quite possible, I repeat, to think all this and yet to 
love England, to admire the wonderful part which she has played in 
the civilisation of the globe ; to regard her as in the van of progress, 
both material and moral; and to see in her the foremost representative 
of the principles of liberty and justice. Does it not happen, even to 
the best and most well-intentioned, to deceive themselves and make 
mistakes? I repeat that I think the English wrong in the present 
war; but that makes no difference in my feeling for the great and 
glorious nation, which has, moreover, given fresh proof of a valour 
and a disciplined moral strength unexampled in history. 

But that is not my present concern. There are signs . forth- 
coming conflict between England and France. Lovin, my own 
country as I do, and, at the same time, feeling strongly drawn 
towards England, and being an enthusiastic admirer of Ang’ Saxon 
civilisation, I am, I think, in a better position than anyo: ' else to 
unravel the right and wrong, and to pronounce on the situation. I 
hope I may be forgiven for this assumption. In any case, the danger 
is so grave that I must try to indicate the reasons which give point to 
what I propose to say. 

I wish to examine the three following questions: Are there really 
any grounds of quarrel between France and England sufficiently 
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serious to bring about war? What is the nature and what is the 
cause of the mutual hostility between the press of the two countries ? 
Lastly, what illusions are cherished in either country about the 
other ? 


i 


To the first question I return an unhesitating negative. There is 
no matter in dispute between France and England which could 
legitimately lead to war. The points of contact between their respec- 
tive possessions in Africa ought not to give rise to anything more 
than incidents admitting of friendly settlement, and not in them- 
selves productive of grave results. In Siam there might be friction 
of a rather more delicate kind, likely to produce a nervous state of 
public opinion in London and Paris; but even here no difficulty 
should arise, which a little mutual good-will could not succeed in 
removing. 

There remain Egypt and Newfoundland. For all that has hap- 
pened in Egypt, France has only herself to thank. ‘or years she 
pressed England to intervene jointly with herself, and then at the 
last moment she withdrew, leaving England to intervene alone. 
Naturally, when England had run all the risk, she wished to reap the 
henefit. I know quite well that, on more than one occasion, the 
English Government made some sort of promise of evacuation; it was 
a folly on their part. Any engagement to evacuate Egypt as soon 
as it can stand alone is really quite useless, for that day is so far off 
t'at the circumstances may undergo several changes in the interval. 
| do not believe that intelligent people in France entertain any real 
‘oubts on that score; but, of course, as the English Government had 

» committed itself, the French Government would have made an 
equal blunder if they had neglected periodically to remind England 
of her promised evacuation. That is fair give and take. But, asa 
matter of fact, as long as French savants can freely pursue the 
«|mirable work which they are carrying on in Egypt, the Egyptian 

nestion will never lead to war. The great advance in civilisation, 
which England is accomplishing in the country, is deserving of 

othing less than the respect of every nation. 

The Newfoundland question is of rather a special character, and 
ms pretty nearly incapable of solution. It is perfectly clear that 
he existing order of things, which was established at a time when 
he island was sparsely peopled, is almost intolerable to the New- 
oundlanders, and it needs no great stretch of imagination to realise 

their grievances and their discontent with the hardships of their life. 
Only, how is a change to be brought about ? It would not be diffi- 
ult to come to some agreement about compensation, provided that 

principle of compensation were first admitted; but what would 
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compensate fishermen, who would be ruined by any revision of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, for the privileges which they now enjoy? Sup- 
posing the French Government to receive in exchange for its renun- 
ciation some territory in Africa, some commercial privilege, some 
advantage in Asia, or even a large pecuniary indemnity ; how would 
that benefit the honest fisher-folk deprived of their livelihood? It 
would be very little good even to divide the indemnity amongst 
them ; however large it was, it could hardly furnish them all with 
incomes. What could they do? The Newfoundland fishing is their 
hereditary avocation ; they do not know any other trade. 

It is really a very grave problem, and no settlement can be hoped 
for unless the two countries are first convinced, one of the legitimate 
nature of the Newfoundlanders’ grievances, and the other of the 
great difficulty confronting France when she tries to discover any 
form of compensation which would benefit the French fishermen. 

That is the only question which could put a match to the train, 
and it ought not to issue in any such catastrophe, if the argument is 
conducted on both sides with a sincere desire to avoid such a calamity. 
But is there such a desire? Certainly one would think not, after 
perusing many French and English newspapers; they seem to be 
deliberately trying every means of hurrying on war. Nor is this 
any new attitude on their part ; it dates from a very long way back. 


II. 


I remember first noticing the readiness of English journalists to 
express sentiments of ill-will to France, in the autumn of 1887, on 
the occasion of the scandal which, a month later, brought about the 
resignation of President Grévy. I was in London at the time (I 
used then to come every spring and autumn, and was always pleased 
to find myself back there), and I remember how much it pained 
me to see the tendency of the English press to hold the whole 
French nation responsible for the deplorable events which, after all, 
did no more than stain the private life of one person belonging to 
the family of the Head of the State. How could the nation be held 
responsible for that? However, the utterances of the Mnglish press 
did not then make any very serious impression in Paris, because we 
ourselves as Frenchmen felt bitterly humiliated and ashamed of what 
had happened at the Elysée ; and, although it was not our fault, we 
were inclined to judge the incorrect attitude of our President too 
severely to be much shocked by severity elsewhere. 

I think little, too, of political criticism. Every political event in 
France has been made the occasion of attacks in England, often 
unjust, and almost always bitter; but after all, in politics, such 
attacks are, at any rate, intelligible if not pardonable. Moreover, the 
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French press, in this respect, has given as good as it got; in bitter- 
ness and injustice there is not much to choose. I pass on at once to the 
fire at the charity bazaar, and the shipwreck of the Bourgogne, because 
on both these occasions the English press was quite unpardonable. 
On the pretext that a few young men showed cowardice during the 
fire, and that the reports of some of the passengers on the Bourgogne 
spoke of acts of brutality on the part of the sailors towards the ship- 
wrecked passengers in order to save their own lives, a perfect concert 
of maledictions against France arose in the English press. There 
were cries of the decadence of France! Observe that nothing had been 
proved, that in no case was it possible to point to the guilty person or 
persons; that, on the other hand, humble cab-drivers and the captain 
and officers of the vessel had set a magnificent example of courage 
and coolness. Besides, to deny Frenchmen the quality of courage in 
the face of danger is really to push Francophobia beyond the bounds 
of common sense. These insults were very keenly felt in France. 

Then came Fashoda ; the tone of the English press rose to such a 
pitch that the French Government had a moment’s hesitation as to 
whether England might not be trying by every means in her power 
to force a declaration of war. And when the Dreyfus affair came as 
a climax, the attacks reached a point of injustice and violence hitherto 
inconceivable. As usual, they were made the harder to bear because 
they always tried to represent the country as being on the brink of 
moral ruin. A man may, perhaps, take it calmly when he is accused 
of something definite—a blunder, a fit of passion, or an act of injus- 
tice; but if he is continually told that he is good for nothing, that 
he has lost all strength and nerve and vigour, he not unnaturally 
ends by getting exasperated. I have myself noticed that in every 
English-speaking country the press habitually uses insulting terms 
in speaking of France; both in the United States, and still more in 
Australia, its pronouncements have been absurdly malevolent. Some- 
times, when I was travelling, these articles so shocked me that I wrote 
letters of protest. I must say that my letters were always courteously 
inserted. 

The attacks in the French press are of a quite different character. 
They are like fireworks sent up haphazard, which explode in every 
direction, and leave no trace behind, at any rate, in the memory 
of the senders. They are less insulting, but much more irritating, 
than the attacks made in the English press. They are diversi- 
fied by biting jests, and breathe throughout the levity of mind 
which unfortunately distinguishes the French journalist. The 
greatest fault of the French press is that it throws its darts at 
random, so that they often pierce the tenderest spots, which it did 
not in the least mean to aim at. Take, for example, the recent 
sensational number of a great Parisian illustrated, paper, which 
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imagines an Anglo-French and Russian war. You have the whole 
story set out in pictures from the beginning of the struggle in 
Afghanistan down to the entry of the French into London, including 
the taking of Malta, a landing in Jersey, and the destruction of the 
English fleet by submarine torpedoes. The whole thing is perfectly 
absurd ; the author shows himself as ignorant of the elementary rules 
of strategy as of the mental condition of the Irishmen and Hindoos, 
whom he makes take part in the conflict. The article is illusory from 
beginning to end; yet on every page you hear of the “ heroism of 
the brave Englishmen,” of the “admirable resistance’? which they 
make to the invasion, of the “coolness and tenacity ” of officers and 
men. On the other hand, look at the famous article on the Dismem- 
berment of France, published three months ago by a great London 
paper. It is a tissue of rudeness, lies, and unworthy insults; the 
writer seems to have dipped his pen in liquid hate. These two 
examples show clearly the difference between the two methods of 
attack. 

A few points still call for notice. The errors of the English press 
were greatly aggravated by Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches last year, as 
well as by those of Sir Edmund Monson. Our Foreign and Colonial 
Ministers, and our Ambassador in London, have always maintained a 
perfectly correct attitude. Not so Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Edmund 
Monson ; the tone of both, and the terms which they used, were abso- 
lutely incorrect. On the other hand, France must plead guilty to the 
caricatures directed against the person of the Queen, which were 
accentuated by the indescribable indiscretion of the Minister of Public 
Instruction in choosing that particular moment to decorate the 
offending artist. Of course this was a mere coincidence, but none 
the less, it looked too like a very grave offence, more than half 
inculpating the Minister who signed the decree. I say nothing 
about the Duke of Orleaus’ letter, because the behaviour of that 
exalted personage is entirely unimportant. THe will be turned out 
of English clubs and drawing-rooms, and there the matter will end. 

It must not be thought that the three or four offensive caricatures 
of the Queen (that was the sum total), which appeared in Paris made 
at all a good impression outside the circle of boulevardiers, who have 
no respect for anything. Such manifestations were very severely 
condemned by French public opinion, and I met with more than one 
Frenchman, by no means friendly to England, who had been roused 
to indignation. But this indignation was much diminished when it 
was seen that though the English press was angry with France, it 
affected complete ignorance of the more numerous and serious attacks 
issuing from Germany. I was told the other day, on reliable authority, 
that when the English Consul complained to the Prefect of Nice that 
the newspaper shops were selling pictures insulting to his country, 
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the Prefect instituted an enquiry, which resulted in tracing all these 
pictures to Germany. This great difference in the attitude of the 
English Press towards the two countries has created a bad impression 
in France. It provokes the suspicion that the English were not 
sincere, but were merely wishing to pick a quarrel with France and 
to keep on good terms with Germany. 

Now what is the cause of this unfortunate habit, on both sides, of 
descending to verbal insult? I see only one cause, habit. To the 
French journalist an Englishman is a sort of Saracen’s head, which it 
amuses him to pelt; and to the English journalist a Frenchman is a 
Marionette, whose strings it amuses him to pull. The rather heavy, 
and sometimes awkward, slowness of the one nation provokes our 
writers to brilliant sallies ; the levity, very often futile, and frequently 
misdirected, of the other nation makes English writers see in it a 
subject for depreciatory criticism. Neither perceives the inaccuracy 
of the portraits produced. Sometimes in society one meets two 
men who have a great respect for each other, and even a certain 
sympathy, but who, nevertheless, have an unfortunate habit of pulling 
each other to pieces. That happens more often than might be sup- 
posed, and I have always noticed that it ends badly ; such mutual 
criticism degenerates almost involuntarily into offence, until some 
trivial incident provokes a violent quarrel. 

This is the exact position of the two nations. That at bottom they 
respect one another, does not admit of question; they even seek one 
another's society. Ever since I had the good fortune to be able to 
inaugurate a series of visits from French football clubs to England, 
the players have always come back enchanted with England, and 
with the reception they had met with, and filled with enthusiasm 
for all they had seen. The boating crews, I must admit, were less 
fortunate ; the unlucky incident at Henley in 1893, when, unhappily, 
the good faith of our competitors was questioned, has left its mark. 
But one exception does not break the rule that the general effect of 
these visits upon the youth of France has been excellent, and I 
believe that the English carry back memories equally pleasant of 
visits to Paris. Moreover, there is no lack of French literature 
favourable to England. M. Demolins is a perfect Anglomaniac ; and 
the works of M.M. Max Leclerc, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, and many 
other writers, are decidedly Anglophil in tendency. For my own 
part, for twelve years back, both in the Correspondent, the Dédats, 
the Temps, the Revue de Paris, and Cosmopolis, I have been giving 
expression to the admiration naturally inspired in me by the ex- 
pansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. And I have done so quite 
freely, without encountering any violent opposition on the part of 
other journals, or on the part of the audiences to whom I have 
lectured. 
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England has not produced many writers with Francophil tenden- 
cies; but I have always been convinced that, in the country districts 
especially, there is a sincere love for France, even though she is little 
understood. A few fanatics amongst us, who have the names of 
Joan of Are and St. Helena for ever on their lips, call England 
“the hereditary foe’; they really mean “the hereditary rival,’ for 
rivals France and England have almost always been. Yet, strange 
to say, this rivalry has never succeeded in diminishing the persistent 
friendship cherished at bottom, which has constantly impelled them to 
seek each other out, as if they could not get on without each other’s 
society. No, there is really no possible explanation, except mere 
force of habit, for the bitterness and insult indulged in to such 
excess by the Press of both countries. 

Lately these attacks have grown so violent, especially in England, 
that we have begun to credit the English Press with obeying a 
word of command, or with having been bribed to incite France 
to war. The idea is absurd enough, yet it might have this much 
truth in it. There are certain English merchants and manufacturers 
who would have an interest in war, or who might, any way, make 
some profit out of it. There is nothing to prevent these men from 
forming a syndicate, in view of their future business interests, when 
war should really have been declared. Such syndicates would 
naturally be open to the proprietors and shareholders of leading 
newspapers; then insensibly, almost unconsciously, these papers 
would come to defend the idea of a war, to be familiar with it, to 
think it natural and normal, to speak of it as a thing inevitable. 
That is a very real danger. 

But to my mind, that is not the chief danger. I have said that 
there is no real ground for war, that if the papers on both sides have 
acquired a vexatious habit of abusing each other on every occasion, 
they do not therefore necessarily reflect the true sentiments of the 
two nations, and their proceedings have no very great significance. 
Nevertheless, I attach very grave importance to this gradual getting 
used to the idea of war, and I recognise another source of risk more 
serious still. 


III. 


In human affairs there is no such sure guarantee of peace as the 

a . 
equilibrium of forces. You may not retreat before a strong man, 
but you look twice at him before you strike; and though it is a sad 
confession, the same scruples do not hold you back when your 
opponent is feeble. Nations, like individuals, show a tendency, 
more wide-spread than noble, to harry the weak, to take their goods, 
and to reduce them to servitude. Now, by a most unfortunate 
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aberration of mind, both England and France imagine that neither 
could resist the attack of the other. 

The English were much impressed by the Fashoda incident. They 
had long been enthusiastic over the “‘ Cape to Cairo” scheme, which 
was received in France with the indifference and apathy characteristic 
of French opinion when the colonies are in question. Not only was 
the very name of Fashoda unknown in France, but there was not 
one Frenchman in a thousand as much as aware that an expedition 
had been sent in that direction; indeed, many members of the 
Government shared the general ignorance. Suddenly, without any 
previous warning, public opinion in France found itself face to face 
with the alternative of endorsing the evacuation of Fashoda, or 
declaring war. England’s threatening and most indiscreet attitude 
accentuated this alternative to such a point that there was a moment’s 
hesitation; only a moment, however, for no one in France could 
consent to fight for a place highly important to England and 
absolutely unimportant to us. Therefore we evacuated Fashoda. 

But England entirely mistook the meaning of this step; she 
thought that we fell back before her inherent might, whereas we 
really held back because of the absurdity of the question in dispute. 
Fashoda, from our point of view, was not worth the life of a single 
soldier ; a fact so obvious that good sense necessarily won the day as 
against personal sensitiveness. Then came the Dreyfus affair, with all 
the madness and foolish utterances which attended it, endless discus- 
sions about our fleet and its shortcomings, and what not. England 
took it all literally, she swallowed all the absurdities which we 
uttered in our exasperation and excitement, when we had been worked 
up by the exaggerations of the Drumonts and Beaurepaires, the 
Zolas and Reinachs, and all the folk who used magnifying glasses 
until they did not know whales from whitebait. She concluded that 
discipline was dead in our army, that forgery and corruption were 
characteristic of our generals, that our navy had no leaders, that our 
arsenals were empty, our supplies quite inadequate . . . and so on, 
indefinitely. 

Nothing could be more wide of the mark. France has never been 
stronger than at this moment. Quite recently ' I pointed out that 
in view of the incompatibility of a powerful army with democratic 
government, some crisis between the army and the democracy was 
inevitable. That such an army had lived peaceably for thirty years 
in the midst of a democracy, I ascribed to nothing less than a 
miracle of patriotism. Well, the miracle still persists; it will not, 
and it cannot, persist for ever; but at the present moment it is still 
in being, and, as a matter of fact, the course of events have supplied the 


(1) France since 1814. London: Chapman & Hall. 1900. 
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military element with a much needed and salutary stimulus to greater 
activity than might be expected after so long a period of enervating 
peace. Officers and soldiers are more active than ever, and on board 
our ships of war, both in port and at sea, there is a like animation 
and enthusiasm. Whatever view may be taken in ill-informed 
quarters, there is no slackening of our esprit de corps, and it needs 
only the opportunity to make itself felt. Moreover, though in 
appearance unstable, the government is in reality unshakable. If 
war broke out to-morrow, there would be an instantaneous union of 
the French nation, more absolute than at any other period of our 
history. 

Many illusory ideas are also afloat concerning the Franco-Russian 
alliance, which is no union of sentiment but purely a matter of 
common intere*.s. Even supposing that in a number of cases Russian 
support might be lacking, France need fear nothing of the sort if 
she were attacked by England, or provoked by nefarious means to a 
declaration of war. Lord Salisbury must know that if France had 
decided last year to risk war rather than evacuate Fashoda, Russia, 
faithful though not enthusiastic, was ready to follow suit. That is 
now an open secret, and it is due to the pacific temper of our 
government, to the wisdom and address of M. Delcassé, and to the 
national good sense that a conflict was averted. It is matter of 
common knowledge in all the chancelleries. 

England is, therefore, the victim of the strangest and most unfor- 
tunate illusion if she believes in the decay of her neighbour. Thirty 
years of peace, internal tranquillity and prosperity, during which 
she has steadily looked to her defences, have made France a Power to 
be reckoned with. She scarcely knows it herself, she is ignorant of 
her own strength, and of the weight of the blows which she has it in 
her power to deal. 

But she is equally ignorant of the might of England, and there 
is nothing in the world so hard to bring home toa Frenchman’s 
mind as the nature of that power. He persists in judging Anglo-Saxon 
society by his own “ Napoleonic” and “centralising” ideas. He 
cannot be made to see that all those countries scattered over the 
surface of the globe can form a whole; he is always expecting a break- 
up, and is firmly persuaded that the smallest event might serve to 
bring it about. He believes, on the authority of a few worthy globe- 
trotters who, in the words of the Psalmist, have eyes but they see not, 
and ears but they hear not, that the native populations of the different 
English colonies are oppressed and longing to revolt. Already his 
prophetic vision sees Ireland, India, Burmah, Jamaica, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, Egypt, Canada, proclaiming their independ- 
ence, as if that magic word expressed the highest hopes of all those 
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countries. You cannot get it into his head that they are all loyal to 
England because they are happy under her rule, and because there 
is something quite wonderful in her power of organisation and 
administration. 

So that France is as much a prey as England to illusions about the 
strength of her neighbour, and if war broke out, the result would be 
a long and murderous struggle, absolutely ruinous to beth and with 
no possible result—in fact, the most foolish and aimless war that was 
ever waged. 

When I say without result, I am speaking of the war itself and 
the treaty in which it would terminate ; I do not allude to any indirect 
consequences which it might have, and which it assuredly would have. 
I think these consequences would be worse for England than for 
France. Just at first Germany would be both enlarged and enriched 
by all the expenditure of her two neighbours, France and Russia. 
Probably it would be her lot to impose her good offices upon the 
belligerents, and to bring the war to an end. The result would be a 
rapprochement between the three Continental powers, which would 
very likely soon be transformed into a definite alliance, with an 
enormous increase in the prestige and power of Germany. 

In the second place, when England came to re-constitute her army 
and her fleet, she would certainly find her colonies disposed to help, 
but scarcely displaying enthusiasm. New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides have made Australia definitely anti-French; but the Cape 
and Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) have no reason to desire 
a war with France, far from it. Both these colonies would be annoyed 
at having to pay for such a war. The whole Empire would con- 
sequently have received a shock. Besides, who can foretell what 
harm might come to England from a Russian advance nearer to India, 
with perhaps the acquisition of complete dominion over Persia, and 
at any rate a partial entry into Afghanistan? I put aside the hypo- 
thesis of a Russian conquest of India, and a general Hindoo revolt, 
because that is a mad idea; but need one go so far as that before 
admitting that a war between Russia and England on the borders of 
India would make the English rule more precarious and more costly, 
and would create a whole series of tasks and difficulties for England ? 

The expansion of Britain has many points of similarity with the 
spread of Hellenism. “ Britainism,” like Hellenism, consists in com- 
mercial relations and wealth, with, at the same time, community 
of thought, and a certain identity of moral and intellectual life 
wherever Anglo-Saxon communities have established themselves. If 
England enters upon a period of war she will no longer tread in 
the footsteps of Greece, but of Rome, and it will be by force of arms 
that her dominions will be extended and maintained. But the power 
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of Rome was very ephemeral compared to the duration of Hellenism, 
and if such a power could be established nowadays, its life would be 
shorter still. Nothing, to my mind, will so surely sap the strength of 
the British Empire as any attempt to build it up upon a military 
basis. 

Here, then, is my conclusion. There is no motive for war, yet war 
is possible, and even probable, if the two nations continue to cherish 
such illusions about each other, if they make no serious efforts towards 
mutual comprehension ; if they are not firmly resolved to respect each 
other, even where comprehension fails; if French opinion does not 
silence the caricaturists and national faddists; and if, on the other hand, 
English opinion does not call upon its Government and its news- 
papers to confine themselves to the proper limits of international 
courtesy, which have been too often overstepped. 

May the readers of this Review, with their usual kindly tolerance, 
keep in mind that these few words are written by a faithful friend of 
England, and an avowed admirer of Anglo-Saxon civilization; by one, 
in short, who is entirely independent, and has no other aim in the 
world but to declare what he believes to be the truth. 

PrerRE DE CouBERTIN. 











MR. BRYCE’S MANIFESTO TO THE AMERICANS. 


Ix the December number of The North American Review there 
appeared an article on “The Historical Causes of the present War in 
South Africa,” by the Right Hon. James Bryce. Perhaps since Glad- 
stone wrote for The North American Review no one of its articles has 
been so widely read by Englishmen, and none, I am quite certain, have 
been so unanimously condemned. A few days ago I met a distin- 
guished old American officer in London, who was at one time in the 
United States army, and who served in the American War. His 
sympathies, I am glad to say, are entirely with the English in the 
present South African War, and, speaking to him on the subject, I 
asked him what he thought about opinion in America. His reply 
was: “No man has done England so much harm in America as 
Mr. Bryce. Many Americans now won’t listen to argument. They 
say we've got Bryce on the War. See what he says. The other 
wild fowl don’t count.” ; 

Mr. Bryce has many advantages. He is a fairly well-known public 
man. Heis one of the distinguished writers of his day, and he is 
the author of at least one work, which will remain a classic both for 
English and Americans. In this instance he has written a professedly 
historical review. Confronted with Mr. Bryce I confess myself no 
more than one of the wild fowl our American friends refer to. Still, 
even wild fowl have a certain knowledge incidental to their life, and 
born of their surroundings. They at least are at home on the marsh. 
And they are more intimate with the peculiarities and inhabitants of 
the marsh than the most accomplished passer-by. Thus in forming 
an opinion on the South African question, I have this humble 
advantage over Mr. Bryce: I have lived sixteen years in the country. 
I was in South Africa both before and after Majuba, on which occasion 
Mr. Bryce was engaged in England in supporting the Government 
responsible for the retrocession of the Transvaal. Mr. Bryce has 
travelled through a portion of South Africa and gathered “ Im- 
pressions,” which he published in the form of a book, and some of 
which he has considerably modified and reproduced in the article 
referred to. During my residence in South Africa I have, on the 
other hand, had formed, not by any conscious effort of the mind or 
will, but by a gradual mental process of evolution, convictions. 
They may be right, or they may be wrong, but they are at least 
something more than impressions. 

But for the moment I desire to deal neither with Mr. Bryce’s “ Im- 
pressions,” nor my own convictions, but with what are of infinitely 
greater importance to this controversy, historical facts, some of them 
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as recorded by Mr. Bryce, others, inexplicably to my mind, omitted by 
him. No one, I take it, will deny, not even Mr. Bryce himself, that 
in writing the article under consideration, for the perusal of the people 
of a friendly foreign State at the present juncture in the fortunes of 
his country, a member of the Legislature and an ex-Minister of State, 
was under every obligation of honour and patriotism to present 
a picture which should be accurate, fair, and without personal or 
political bias. Have these conditions been fulfilled? I submit, with 
all deference to the distinguished writer, that, whether through mis- 
information, or through whatever unknown cause there may be, they 
have not. The picture presented to the American reader is incom- 
plete. The drawing is inaccurate; the perspective is wrong. 
Details are dark and obscure that should have been light and clear. 
The picture may be the work of an artist, but the work itself is poor ; 
it shows no trace of the master hand; fortunately for him it will 
not permanently endure; but assuredly so long as it lasts it will 
detract from his fame. 

Let us turn for a moment to some of these defects. In the course 
of a résumé of the early history of South Africa, Mr. Bryce says: 
“The Hottentots, too, vanished, many tribes being swept off by 
small-pox, while the rest have either died out or become mixed 
with the negro slaves whom the Dutch brought from the Coast of 
Guinea.” Now the fate of the Hottentot may not be one on which 
the gaiety of nations hangs. It may not even be held to have 
any very important bearing on the question at issue. But it is a 
historical fact. Indirectly it is of interest in relation to the Boers, 
and it has been imported by Mr. Bryce into his historical review. 
Mr. Bryce’s statement on the subject is entirely erroneous. The 
Hottentots as a race have no more vanished, or died out, than the 
English bull-dog or the Manx cat. They are as distinct a race of 
men to-day in Namaqualand, at Kat River, and parts of the 
Western Province of the Cape Colony, as either the Dutchmen or 
the Kaffirs. It is true that some of them have interbred with the 
negro slaves. It is true that others of them have Dutch blood in 
their veins; but the race still persists. The main stock is much as 
it always has been, and both the Koranna and Namaqua Hottentots 
continue as pure as any other race in South Africa, and speak the 
Hottentot language. The race is not a numerous one, it never has 
been so in historical times, and it has suffered a good deal from the 
effects of small-pox and alcohol. But to suppose that the Hot- 
tentot is, like the Bushman, almost extinct, is an error which only 
a writer principally dependent on second-hand information could 
make, <A careful sifting even of such evidence would have prevented 
the mistake Mr. Bryce has made. His error, as it stands, would be 
laughed at by Macaulay’s proverbial schoolboy, at least the school- 
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boy educated in South Africa. Mr. Bryce will do well to revise his 
information should he ever again write upon this subject. 

For the most part it must be admitted that Mr. Bryce’s errors, 
from a historical point of view, are rather errors of omission than 
commission. But the article has that most dangerous of all qualities 
in historical writing, the distortion which arises from giving undue 
prominence to some minor facts, and barely mentioning or omitting 
others which are of the deepest importance. All historians possibly 
are liable to this charge at the hands of those who hold political 
views differing from their own. But the onus on Mr. Bryce to 
avoid even the semblance of such errors was exceptionally great. 
Further consideration of the article will enable the reader to 
determine whether he has avoided even greater errors than these. 

In dealing with the history of the two Republics from 1852 to 
1877, Mr. Bryce lightly refers to “ numerous contending factions” 
within the Transvaal. Might he not have found space to record, for 
the enlightenment of the American public, that this “faction ” strife 
included a deliberate conspiracy on the part of Messrs. Pretorius and 
his lieutenant, Paul Kruger, to invade the Free State, overturn the 
Free State Government, and compulsorily amalgamate the two States 
under one Government, in which it is fair to presume that neither 
Pretorius nor Kruger proposed to take up subordinate positions ? 
Less important events have found a place in Mr. Bryce’s by no 
means short article. As a matter of fact, Pretorius and Kruger 
did lead a strong armed commando into the Free State with the 
intention of executing this plan, having previously intrigued with 
some rebels within the Free State itself. Their design was only 
frustrated by the prompt action of the Free State President, who 
called out his burghers and marched to oppose the invaders. There- 
upon Mr. Kruger was sent with the white flag to arrange terms of 
peace. The result was the withdrawal of the invading force, an 
apology from the Transvaal Republic, and an arrest of such Free 
State rebels as did not escape, on a charge of high treason. 

At the present moment there is perhaps no point of deeper in- 
terest in the past history of the Transvaal than the British annexa- 
tion of the country in 1877. The circumstances attending this act 
deserve the careful study of every intelligent British citizen. They 
demanded scrupulous exactness at the hands of Mr. Bryce; they 
not only receive from him but scant consideration, I submit that 
he has incompletely and unfairly stated them. 

Referring to the annexation he writes :— 


“It was a high-handed act, for the Republics had enjoyed complete indepen- 
dence, and Britain had no more legal right to annex it than she had to seize the 
neighbouring territories of Portugal. The only justification was to be found in 
the circumstances of the State which had only three dollars in its treasury, with 
no prospect of obtaining any more, because the citizens who distrusted the 
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President on account of his supposed theological errors, seemed to care very little 
whether they had a government at all, and were certainly unwilling to contribute 
to its support.” 


This is a grave charge against the action of the accredited agent 
of Great Britain, Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

But what are the salient facts of the case? Facts which have 
been suppressed by Mr. Bryce, but which determined Shepstone’s 
action. Out of 8,000 votes in the Transvaal no less than 3,000 
actually signed petitions in favour of annexation. Burgers, the 
then President of the State, dealing with the question of the future 
relationship of Great Britain to the Transvaal, made a speech in the 
Volksraad just previous to annexation, from which the following 
extracts are given. A fuller account of the speech will be found in 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, The Transvaal from Within. 


“It is asked,” said President Burgers, ‘‘ what have they (the English) to do 
with our position? I tell you, as much as we have to do with that of our Kaffir 
neighbours. As little as we can allow barbarities among the Kaflirs on our 
borders, so little can they allow that, in a State on their borders, anarchy and 
rebellion should prevail.” 

“The Great Powers,’’ said Burgers, “with all their greatness, all their thou- 
sands of soldiers, would fall as quickly as this State had fallen, and even more 
quickly, if their citizens were to do what the citizens of this State had done; if 
the citizens of England had behaved towards the Crown as the burghers of this 
State had behaved to their Government, England would never have stood as long 
as she had, not even as long as this State had stood. This State owed obligations 
to other countries: they knew that the fire which had nearly consumed this 
State would, if felt by them, very soon consume them also.” 

“‘Let them make the best of the situation, and get the best terms they possibly 
could: let them agree to join their hands to those of their brethren in the south, and 
then from the Cape to the Zambesi there would be one great people. Yes, there 
was something grand in that—grander even than their idea of a Republic—some- 
thing which ministered to their national feeling. And would this be so miserable? 
Yes : this would be miserable for those who would not be under the law, for the 
rebel and revolutionist ; but welfare and prosperity for the men of law and order.” 


Such were the views of the Boer President, publicly expressed in 
the Boer Volksraad. Were they not to weigh with Shepstone in his 
action? Did they deserve no record at the hands of Mr. Bryce? 
So far from their affording no possible justification for annexation, 
is it not clear that Burgers distinctly pointed out to the Boers that 
annexation was the only possible alternative in the interest of the 
Boers themselves, as well as of South Africa to the chaos which then 
existed in the Transvaal ? 

The facts, in brief, which determined Shepstone’s action, were 
these :— 

The Transvaal, after years of continuous faction strife, including 
the incident of the endeavour to force the Free State into amalgama- 
tion, already referred to,—but omitted by Mr. Bryce—had at length 
got an enlightened and patriotic President in Burgers. Had the 
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Boers been loyal to their Government, and supported it by payment 
of taxes and fulfilling their other obligations as citizens, they might 
have secured for their State some stability. This they did not and 
would not do. Kruger, playing upon the ignorant superstition of 
the Dopper sect, intrigued, in the most shameless manner, against 
Burgers, actually inciting the Boers to pay no taxes, and opposing 
every effort at progress and reform. The result was anarchy and 
bankruptcy. 

The evil influence which Kruger has ever exercised over the 
destinies of his people was as apparent here as it has been at every 
other critical period of their history. People who regard this crafty 
old peasant as a simple-minded patriot are mistaken as to his true 
character. He hasnever scrupled for the purpose of his own advance- 
ment to use whatever weapon suited him best. To oust Burgers, he 
raised sectarian religious issues and destroyed the government of the 
State, rather than see his rival remain in power. 

But to the chaos then existing another fact had to be added. Not 
only were the Boers absolutely opposed to any government whatever, 
of their own or any one else’s making, but they had not sufficient sense 
of the necessity for organised action to combine aud successfully 
crush their native foes, Secocoeni within, and Cetewayo upon their 
borders. 

The menace which this state of things offered to the peace of 
South Africa was thus of the gravest character. The Boers had 
become a helpless, bankrupt, irresponsible horde. Things had 
reached an impasse, and some new development was essential for 
their own as well as for all South Africa’s sake. What other shape 
could it have taken than that of absorption by the one civilised stable 
power in the land ? 

To speak of the empty treasury as the only justification of annexa- 
tion and in vague terms to refer to the other “circumstances of the 
State,” in a few trivial lines is not an accurate picture of the true 
condition of things in the Transvaal in 1877, but it is the picture 
offered the American reader by Mr. Bryce. Even Mr. Bryce, while 
he would appear to deprecate the act of annexation as wrong and 
ill-judged, does not point out any other possible course which might 
have saved the situation. It could not remain as it was. Mr. Bryce 
merely commits himself to the comment that ‘Shepstone had 
acted foolishly because precipitately. If he had waited a few weeks 
or months longer, it is possible, indeed probable, that the Boers would 
have asked him to promise them a British protectorate.” Now this 
is an expression of opinion, and assuming that Mr. Bryce has really 
acquainted himself with the facts of the position, he is, of course, as 
much entitled to form an opinion as any one else. Nevertheless I 
venture to think, in justice to Shepstone, whom I believe to have acted 
with judgment and skill throughout most difficult negotiations, 
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that this view is erroneous. There is no criticism so common, 80 
difficult to refute, and therefore so popular, as to say that the moment 
of the performance of any specific political act was not the psycholo- 
gical one, not the one which should have been selected. And yet, in 
this instance, what in the name of all that is reasonable was Shepstone 
to wait for? Was he to wait for the Zulus to raid and lay waste 
still more Boer farms on the Zulu border, and to massacre still more 
of their owners? Was he to wait until the remaining three dollars 
in the Transvaal treasury were expended? As a cautious Scotch- 
man Mr. Bryce might approve of the latter course, but he would 
surely hesitate to advocate the former. 

That the Boers protested after the annexation was natural. They 
always had protested, verbally and by rebellion, against every form 
of government placed over them, whether appointed by themselves 
or anyone else; witness the evidence of their own President 
Burgers. The Boer ideal at that time was to remain an un- 
governed, uncivilised horde, free to enslave the native, free from any 
taxation, free from any obligation or responsibility towards mankind 
in general, whether to their neighbours or to each other. As to 
those of their numbers who were unfortunate enough to live in the 
vicinity of the Zulus, they must look after themselves as best they 
could. Retrogression, degradation, and isolation expressed their 
prejudices and constituted their policy, and they have been played 
upon throughout his entire life by the evil genius of Paul Kruger. 
Annexation was not a mistake. It was a statesmanlike act, and 
the one solution of the position both for the Transvaal Boers and the 
rest of South Africa. It was approved by Sir Bartle Frere ; it was 
recognised as inevitable by Burgers; it will be commended by his- 
tory. The mistakes that arose on our side occurred subsequently to 
this. They may briefly be said to have been, firstly, administration 
by incompetent officials, subsequent to the annexation ; secondly, the 
fatal act of retrocession after Majuba. In this act of retrocession 
the spirit of peace was carried into war. And it proved, as it always 
has proved in history, a weak and cruel policy. English troops, 
hurrying to the support of their defeated and overpowered comrades, 
were countermanded. Loyal soldiers and colonists, stoutly holding 
Pretoria and other towns, were deserted and betrayed. Concessions 
refused in the days of England’s power were granted under pressure 
of temporary defeat, and English prestige was left so shattered and 
pitiful a thing as to shake to its foundation British rule in South 
Africa. The British flag was taken down by the bitter, betrayed 
loyalists of Pretoria, who successfully held the town throughout the 
war, and buried. At a later date a tablet was erected over its grave, 
and on its face was inscribed the word “ Resurgam.” 

Such was the act of retrocession for which the Government, sup- 
ported by Mr. Bryce, was responsible. Such was the act which, 
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with all the efforts of pedantry, he defends to his American readers, 
Not one tribute has he to offer to his countrymen who so gallantly 
held Pretoria; not one regret for the ruin they suffered for relying 
on the statement of an officer under the Government of which he was 
a supporter and still isa defender. “As long as the sun shines,” 
said Lord Wolseley, “the British flag will fly over the Transvaal.” 
And the British in Pretoria believed him, so firmly believed him, 
that when news of the retrocession was brought them, strong men 
shed tears and covered their faces for shame. Has history naught 
to do with facts like these? Among the historical causes of the 
present war which Mr. Bryce professes to set forth, has this be- 
trayal no place? With the Boer sentiments at this period he is 
most careful to deal. To the betrayal he accords not one line, not 
one word. I venture to say that the burial of the British flag, the 
burning sense of injustice and betrayal of the loyalists in Pretoria, 
to whom death would have been more acceptable than the surrender 
they had no power even to protest against, will be remembered 
and recorded in history in the years to come, when half the his- 
torical causes recorded by Mr. Bryce areas forgotten as the Dodo. 


‘¢ The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it.” 


These things were. No historian worthy of the name dare omit 
them. The most prejudiced writer of a political polemic could not 
ignore them without a blush. Yet, for the people of America, they 
find no place in the article of Mr. Bryce. 

The policy which Mr. Bryce so partially describes, and which he 
regards with such emasculate complacency, was referred to by Sir 
Bartle Frere in terms that are memorable. Of all the victims to the 
policy there was, perhaps, none more pathetic, and certainly none 
more distinguished, than this British Pro-Consul. In 1882, the 
year after the retrocession, he wrote, ‘I have never been able to dis- 
cover any principle in our policy in South Africa except that of 
giving way whenever any difficulty or opposition is encountered.” 

In the future may the policy, to which Frere refers, and 
which has proved so cruel, so weak, and so calamitous in the past, 
never be repeated. If history teaches anything with reference to the 
emigrant Boers, it teaches this. 

Their protest and their rebellion were not merely directed against 
British rule, they were directed against civilised government in any 
shape or form. 

The history of the Transvaal, from the Sand River Convention in 
1852 down to the annexation in 1877, when they had full and 
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complete independence, was one long record of intestine strife. In 
1877, as we have seen, chaos alone reigned. 

President Burgers saw that there was only one logical and inevit- 
able solution to such chaos then, and that was British annexation. 
Any fair-minded man, be he American, or of any other nationality, 
will recognise that that is the only possible solution to the chaos now. 

After reading to this point in Mr. Bryce’s article, the reader who 
knows something of South African history is almost, though not 
quite, prepared for what follows. Among the historical events of 
interest, the “historical causes” which Mr. Bryce passes under 
review, we presume that even he would not deny that the Conventions 
made between Great Britain and the Transvaal in 1881 and 1884 
have some importance. Has he sketched them for the enlightenment 
of his American readers? Has he given a fair idea of their con- 
tents? Out of twenty-one pages devoted to Mr. Bryce’s article, 
three lines serve him to describe the Convention of 1881. Yet on 
that document the recognition of the independence of the Transvaal 
has depended to this day. 

The “ Preamble” to the London Convention of 1881, which was 
not superseded by the subsequent Convention of 1884, is so brief, 
and yet so pregnant, that it will bear quotation here. It reads as 
follows :— 


“Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Settlement of the Transvaal territory, 
duly appointed as such by a Commission passed under the Royal Sign Manual 
and Signet, bearing date the 5th of April, 1881, do hereby undertake and 
guarantee on behalf of Her Majesty that, from and after the Sth day of August, 
1881, complete self-government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, will be accorded to the inhabitants of the Transvaal territory, 
upon the following terms and conditions, and subject to the following reserva- 
tions and limitations :”’ 


Then follow the Articles, 

Here we have an explicit recognition of “self-government” on 
certain specific conditions. Among these conditions defined in the 
Articles of the Convention of 1881, and again defined in the substi- 
tuted Articles of the Convention of 1884, was an observance of the 
Transvaal boundaries as detailed in the first Article of each of the 


Conventions. Thus Article II. of the Convention of 188+ begins as 
follows :— 


“The Government of the South African Republic will strictly adhere to the 
boundaries defined in the First Article of this Convention.” 


Yet in that very year, almost before the ink was dry, the Boers 
had invaded Bechuanaland, and proclaimed the territory under 
Transvaal protection. This proclamation was only withdrawn after 
an expedition under Sir Charles Warren, costing a million and a-half, 
had been despatched to South Africa by the British Government. 
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Such was the reward for that Majuba order of magnanimity, of which 
Mr. Bryce is so ardent an admirer. His article contains not one word 
to show that this act was a gross violation of the very first condition 
on which the Boers’ independence was granted. For all the American 
reader might gather from his record of “ historical causes,” the Boers 
were merely legitimately pioneering new territories. And our repres- 
sion of this raid into Bechuanaland was, one might suppose, almost a 
wanton act, not the expression, at the cost of a million and a-half, of 
a determination on the part of Great Britain that, however unsatis- 
factory the terms of the Convention might be, she would at least 
endeavour to have them respected. The other efforts at territorial 
expansion—the raid into Zululand—are touched on by Mr. Bryce 
with an equally light hand, or not at all. It will scareely be believed, 
yet such is the case, that in Mr. Bryce’s article not one line is given 
referring to breaches of the Conventions. The term does not once 
occur in the article. Yet, in addition to the Warren expedition, at 
a cost of a million and a-half, these breaches of the Conventions 
called for continual protest, and at least one ultimatum, at the hands 
of the British Government. 

Dealing with the Johannesburg rising and the Jameson Raid, the 
inferences Mr. Bryce draws are as unwarrantable as his facts are in- 
complete. He finds in them the causes of all the subsequent troubles 
of South Africa, including the “‘ outbreak of the present war.” He 
is positively aglow with “ unctuous rectitude.” 

I have never defended the Jameson Raid, and I do not propose 
todo so now. The grafting of the Jameson plan on to the internal 
movement for reform was a disastrous blunder. But, if the present 
war is due to the Jameson Raid, why has Mr. Bryce devoted more 
than three-fourths of his article on “ The Historical Causes of the 
Present War ” to what occurred before the Jameson Raid? There 
is a discrepancy here which it will tax even Mr. Bryce’s ingenuity 
to explain. Speaking of what fo//owed the Raid, down to June last, 
he says :— 


“The policy of repression had been pursued [by the Boer Government] not 
only by restricting the right of public meetings, and of writing in the press, but 
also by the construction of a fort to dominate Johannesburg, and by the continued 
importations of large quantities of munitions of war. These latter prezautions 
were perfectly natural. Any Government which had escaped destruction 80 
narrowly as did that of President Kruger in December, 1895, would have done 
the like.” 


Now I submit that there is only one inference which an impartial 
reader could draw from these statements, and it is, presumably, the 
inference Mr. Bryce intended should be drawn in America, viz., 
that the building of forts and the importation of large quantities 
of arms by the Boer Government, were entirely the result of the 
Raid. Mr. Bryce not only says not one word about the preparation 
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for forts, and extensive arming of the Boers before the Raid, but, as 
I have shown, he implies, with a subtlety which even Dr. Leyds 
might envy, that it occurred only as a natural and legitimate con- 
sequence after the Raid. What, then, are the facts ? 

Some months before the Raid occurred, large sums of money, out of 
the Revenue derived from the Uitlanders, were voted by the Boer 
Government for the fort at Johannesburg and other forts at Pretoria. 
The policy of coercion had been so clearly revealed by this and other 
measures, that it was actually denounced as one of the most un- 
warrantable of the Boer acts in the Reform Manifesto, issued by 
the Chairman of the National Union in Johannesburg, Jefore the 
Raid occurred. The words of the Manifesto on this point are so 
significant that I will quote them in full. 


“We now have openly the policy of force revealed to us. £250,000 is to be 
spent upon the completing of a fort at Pretoria; £100,000 is to be spent upon a 
fort to terrorise the inhabitants of Johannesburg ; large orders are sent to Krupp’s 
for big guns, Maxims have been ordered, and we are even told that German 
officers are coming out to drill the burghers. Are these things necessary, or are 
they calculated to irritate the feeling to breaking point?) What necessity is there 
for forts in peaceful inland towns? Why should the Government endeavour to 
keep us in subjection to unjust laws by the power of the sword, instead of making 
themselves live in the hearts of the people by a broad policy of justice? What 
can be said of a policy which deliberately divides the two great sections of the 
people from each other, instead of uniting them under equal laws, or the policy 
which keeps us in eternal turmoil with the neighbouring States? What shall be 
said of the state-craft, every act of which sows torments, discontent, or race 
hatred, and reveals a conception of republicanism under which the only privilege 
of the majority of the people is to provide the revenue, and to bear insult, while 
only those are considered Republicans who speak a certain language, and, in 
greater or less degree, share the prejudices of the ruling classes ?”’ 


Of all the flagrant and misleading descriptions of events in Mr. 
Bryce’s historical essay, his account of the proceedings previous and 
subsequent to the Raid, is perhaps the worst. Having said that, no 
further condemnation of the injustice of the account is necessary. 

These, then, in brief are some of the leading errors and omissions 
of Mr. Bryce’s account of the “ Historical Causes of the Present 
War,” as told to his American readers. To these errors and 
omissions still more might be added, but we have had enough. 
We have seen that the picture presented is a distorted one; that 
the warning of the inevitable by President Burgers; the betrayal 
of the loyalists with its legacy of deep resentment; the breaches of 
the Conventions ; the extensive schemes for arming, previous to the 
Raid, are not mentioned by Mr. Bryce ; while every excuse that may 
be urged is offered for the duplicity and tyranny of the Boers. 

So much for Mr. Bryce’s history. Let us pause for a moment 
in awe and wonder before the immaculacy of his code of political 
ethics. At the grave of Cxsar, when Mark Antony addressed the 
Roman people with the intention of rousing them to fury, he used 
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words which are irresistibly recalled by those about to be quoted, 
addressed by Mr. Bryce to the American people. 
What did the correct Mark Antony say ¢ 
‘O masters: if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 
I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men.” 


Mr. Bryce is as punctilious as Mark Antony. Was his motive 
similar? These are his words :— 

‘‘ This was the state of facts in South Africa, these the feelings of the various 
sections of its population, when the controversy which has led to the present war 
became acute. I must not attempt to describe the negotiations which went on 
during the summer and autumn of this year, or to apportion the blame for their 
failure between the British Government and that of the Transvaal. To do so 
would lead me into a criticism of the conduct of the Colonial Office and the 
Cabinet of Lord Salisbury ; and I do not think it desirable that one who is 
actively engaged in political life in his own country should address to the public 
of another country strictures on his political opponents, even when he believes 
that party feeling has nothing to do with those strictures.”’ 


At the close of his article Mr. Bryce might well have exclaimed 
with Mark Antony :— 
“‘ Now let it work ; Mischief, thou art afoot.” 


Mr. Bryce’s article has worked. An unsolicited offer of media- 
tion has been sent by America to the British Government. 

We made no such offer during the American War with Spain. We 
did not expect such an offer from America now. That it was ever 
sent, in no matter what courteous terms, is largely owing to Mr. 
Bryce. 

But let us pass for a moment beyond the sphere of controversy. 
Let us soar with Mr. Byrce into the Empyrean. Let us brood with 
him on the “ generations to come.” “ ‘lo some of us,” writes Mr. 
Bryce at the close of his essay, “ It,” the war, “ appears a calamity 
for England also, since it is likely to alienate, perhaps for genera- 
tions to come, the bulk of the white population in one of her most 
important self-governing colonies. It may, indeed, possibly mean 
for her the ultimate loss of South Africa.” We presume that by 
the self-governing colony is meant Cape Colony. By the bulk of 
the population in Cape Colony the writer doubtless means those of 
Dutch origin. 

Whether they actually be a majority is a moot point. That the 
war will have the effect upon them predicted, I totally disbelieve. 
But, for the sake of argument, let us suppose that the Dutch 
in Cape Colony be in a majority, and that they be alienated in 
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sentiment from Great Britain. What even of that? Were they 
bursting with loyalty before the war? Were they not distrustful of 
England because, under the evil genius of that Government which 
Mr. Bryce supported in his day, and still defends, they had been 
taught to regard England as weak, irresolute, and effete? Was not 
calamity already written on the feeble policy of Great Britain in the 
past? What other or more disastrous result could there be in store ? 

And to turn for one moment to that side of the picture which 
appears for Mr. Bryce not merely to have no attraction, but not even 
to exist, the Colonists of British race in the land. 

They, with the Uitlander element in the Transvaal, an element 
chiefly British and colonial, are actually in a majority, if not in Cape 
Colony, at least throughout South Africa. Have they no calamities 
toavoid? Is disaster for them a matter of noconcern? Were they 
for ever to be repressed by the Imperial Government one day, and 
betrayed, after trusting their fate to that same Imperial Govern- 
ment’s hands, the next ? And all, forsooth, for what ?—for the con- 
ciliation of the Dutch in the Cape Colony who, for the past eighteen 
years, have laughed this same fawning, impotent, Majuba policy to 
scom? These quaking doubts of Mr. Bryce are the veriest purblind 
offspring of academic pedantry. 

I know the Boers and the Dutch of the Cape Colony. There is 
much in their character I admire and respect. They are men, and 
for friends they like men, and not poltroons. For eighteen years 
past in South Africa, thanks to the policy of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment, the British have been made to appear in their eyes, politically, 
at least, in the latter capacity. Henceforth they will be entitled to 
respect as men. 

And respect is the first essential to all true friendship. 

Now this is not mere Jingo extravagance, as Mr. Bryce, who 
examines the facts “ with calmness six thousand miles away,’ may 
imagine. It is fact. It is one more of those many “ historical 
causes ”’ which he has overlooked. A simple story straight from the 
mouth of the Boer vrouw on a lonely Transvaal farm, current for 
many years in South Africa, will illustrate my meaning. A Boer 
seated on his stoep, and smoking his evening pipe, sighted a cloud of 
dust away on the distant road. He discerned horsemen, travellers, 
and turning to his wife he said, “ Vrouw, you must get coffee ready. 
Here are some men coming.” Having put the kettle on, the vrouw 
returned to scan for herself the travellers. Raising her hand, and 
throwing back her big sun-bonnet, she gazed for a moment at the 
strangers, now gradually approaching. Then turning to her husband, 
she said, “‘ No, they are not men, they are English.” 

There would appear to be something in the work of many distin- 
guished literary men which disqualifies them fer affairs, for public 
life, 
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Is it the smell of the midnight lamp, the shadows that lurk around 
it, that engender a certain moral dyspepsia, or what isit? On the 
same bench as Mr. Bryce there sits in the House of Commons 
another famous writer, Mr. John Morley. The Colonies have often 
been the object of his special solicitude. 

He, like his distinguished literary colleague, has indulged in political 
prophecy. Mr. Bryce’s latest prophetic utterance as to the political 
future in South Africa has its parallel in an essay written by Mr. John 
Morley, a good many years ago, on Seeley’s work, The Expansion of 
England. To read that essay to-day in the light of current events is 
to be convinced that Mr. John Morley is fully entitled to be described 
as the falsest political prophet of his generation. But, henceforth, 
he has a rival in prophecy. A few lines from Mr. Morley must 
suffice us. 

His essay should be read afresh—at Arbroath. He says :— 


“What is the common bond that is to bring the Colonies into a Federal 
Union?.... 

‘Is it possible to suppose that the Canadian lumbermen and the Australian 
sheep-farmer will cheerfully become contributors to a Greater Britain fund fo 
keeping Basutos, Pondos, Zulus quiet? ... . 

‘“‘T3 there any reason to suppose that South Africa would contribute towards 
the maintenance of Cruisers? .... 

“‘No: we may depend upon it that it would be a mandat impératif on eve 
federal delegate not to vote a penny for any war, or preparation for war, t 
might arise from the direct or indirect interests of any colony but his own.” 


Such are the political ethics of Mr. Morley. Such the insight 
of this renowned but sceptical writer. Well may Kipling exclaim, 
“What do they know of England, who only England know?” 
It is true no Federal Council has yet been formed. But how have 
British colonists fulfilled the spirit of these lugubrious predictions ? 

Let their deeds make answer, and bear witness to the robust faith, 
the patriotism, and the devotion to Mother Country, which is in them. 

But, to make an end of Mr. Bryce. He is on the horns of a 
dilemma. He has written and had published an article, professedly 
to lay before the American people, “The Historical Causes of the 
present War in South Africa.” In this article some vital facts are 
misrepresented. Others equally vital are omitted. Either Mr. 
Bryce wrote an article in ignorance of the omitted vital facts, and 
was, therefore, incompetent to perform the task he undertook; or, he 
wittingly presented an imperfect picture, which could have but one 
effect, to prejudice a friendly people against the country of which he 
is a citizen and legislator, and to which he owes allegiance, and every 
honourable support. These are the horns of Mr. Bryce’s dilemma, 
and it remains for him to say on which of them he prefers to be 
hoist. 


Atrrep HILtier. 
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TuovGH the art of the actor has become firmly fixed in the respect 
and esteem of most thinking men, one is still liable to meet with 
occasional outbursts of vigorous and unsparing denunciation directed 
against this particular art and the calling it employs. When these 
diatribes are sincere, when they do not bear evident marks of personal 
spleen or rancour, we are naturally led to ask ourselves what is the 
cause or causes from which they spring, for there must be some 
reason for manifestations of this kind, however extravagant they 
may at first appear. I believe that if we look into them we shall 
find that their origin is to be traced to the peculiar conditions of the 
histrionic art; to illusions it cherishes in the minds of many, even of 
its admirers ; to prejudices it excites in the minds of persons ignorant 
of its real working; to the envy and hostility it evokes from those 
who regard its glittering triumphs and widespread popularity as un- 
alloyed with serious endeavour, with anxiety and disappointment, 
with those cares and troubles that are the universal accompaniments 
of every other form of human undertaking. By examining some of 
these fallacies, by trying to see the art and position of the actor as 
it really is, by seeing how easily men may frame mistaken ideas of 
the purposes and achievements of the theatre, it may be possible to 
explain, if not to allay, these periodical bursts of indignation, to 
disarm of some of their terrors the last eruptions of the now almost 
extinct voleano of anti-theatrical prejudice. 

If we are to pay attention to the note of alarm and distress sounded 
by one or two writers, we must believe that the inflation of the actor 
has reached a degree of tumefaction that brings him very near to 
bursting point. In his efforts to swell himself out to the proportions 
of his sister arts, or to emulate the ways and manners of the real 
ladies and gentlemen with whom, by a deplorable relaxation of social 
restraints, he has been allowed to mingle, he is approaching within 
measurable distance of the melancholy catastrophe that overtook the 
too ambitious frog. For my own part, I believe that this alarming 
picture of the aggrandisement of the actor is rather a nightmare 
caused by an over-indulgence in trivial gossip and unimportant 
newspaper paragraphs than a real presentation of a crying evil. 
The public at large are, I feel certain, practically unmoved by the 
case that has been put before them. Those who have lent them- 
selves to the promotion of the actor from the outskirts of social 


(1) A Paper read before the Playgoers’ Club, April 1, 1900. 
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respectability, and have admitted him into the gilded saloons of the 
aristocracy in which he is, by some people, supposed to uneasily 
disport himself, have acted in obedience to the levelling spirit of 
an age that has broken down barriers which class distinction or 
religious prejudice had set up; and as the actor has borne himself 
with a sufficient grace and an abstention from actual outrage equal 
to that displayed by successful merchants or musicians under 
similar circumstances, our social leaders are not likely to at present 
revoke the privilege accorded to him, at the bidding of those 
who represent him as a standing menace to a well-conducted 
household. For playgoers, keenly interested in the actor as they 
see him on the stage, and follow him in the exercise of his art, 
it is a matter, I am sure, of supreme indifference whether the 
player’s doings are assiduously and often indiscreetly chronicled in 
the press, or whether he is received into gilded saloons, be they 
those of noblemen or those not infrequently associated with spiritu- 
ous refreshment. To most reasonable men, the social position of any 
body of artists signifies little; it is to their achievements in their 
respective fields of art men look with interest and anxiety. If 
competent judges admire an actor’s work; if they see in it evidences 
of high intelligence and careful study, they will be rather pleased 
than dissatisfied that such work should meet with recognition from 
those who are in a position to encourage and stimulate such talent 
or genius as we may have amongst us, whatever the form of artistic 
effort in which it chooses to manifest itself. No unworthy feeling of 
envy would arise in their minds on seeing an art that, in its higher 
manifestations, has a long record of well-accredited genius, raised 
from an unworthy obscurity, which had formerly reacted with baleful 
effect on the lives and characters of its exponents; they would rather 
rejoice that, in the words of Hazlitt, “the actor has now an oppor- 
tunity of being as respectable as he may be, because his profession 
is respected as it ought to be.” 

At the same time it is not unnatural that the rapid advancement in 
certain directions of a calling, long regarded with contempt and dis- 
approval by a large section of our countrymen, should have excited in 
some breasts sincere feelings of astonishment and resentment ; in some 
a feeling of jealousy that those they had as the habit of a lifetime 
regarded as beneath them should, in some respects, be promoted over 
their heads; in some, blind to the higher aspects of the art and 
capable only of fixing their gaze on its obvious imperfections, a 
regrettable spirit of uncharitable hostility. It is from persons 
belonging to these categories that come those attacks upon the actor 
and his art which break out periodically, and which, if they reflected 
public opinion, might seriously distract the actor in the midst of his 
fancied security in public esteem. Fortunately, these attacks are 
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matters of supreme indifference to the public, for reasons I have 
already indicated, and to which I may return later on; and that is 
why, as far as the public are concerned, they meet with no considerable 
response from the actors themselves. A newspaper, in reviewing a 
work of this kind, remarked with some asperity that actors were 
notoriously indifferent to attacks on their profession. But I think 
the reason for this indifference should provoke, on the part of those 
who make these attacks, a reconsideration of the wisdom of their 
course rather than resentment at the actor’s silence. The actor is 
indifferent to such attacks merely because the public, his masters, are 
indifferent to them. They form their own judgment of actors both 
in their public and in private capacities ; they are shrewd enough to 
exercise their own discretion in the distribution of their favours, and 
the actor will only be alarmed for the decline of his prestige when he 
finds his art sunk and degraded in the estimation of his honest fellow- 
countrymen. 

One other topic suggests itself with regard to the changes that 
have occurred in the relative status of the actor. The resentment felt 
by some at his advance in public esteem, or a spirit of blind con- 
servatism that believes that the actor finds his best intellectual 
development in tavern bars or billiard saloons, is responsible for a 
sneer occasionally levelled at our modern stage, which is as unjust as 
it is illogical. We sometimes come across the complaint, not only 
outside but inside our calling, that the art of acting is steadily 
deteriorating, because the stage is being nowadays invaded by a 
number of well-born, well-bred, or well-educated young men and 
women, who are represented as being totally ignorant of their business, 
and apparently incapable of ever learning it. Now, ifthe art of acting 
is nowadays really in a state of deterioration (a question open to 
argument), it is, I venture to think, in the highest degree fallacious 
to represent such deterioration as in any way due to the influx into 
our calling of well-bred or well-educated recruits. Of course, the 
genius for ‘acting is, as any other form of artistic genius, conferred 
upon persons, irrespective of their rank or education, of whether they 
come from the palace or the plough, the board school or the uni- 
versity ; and with such persons we have no concern; they may be 
trusted to look after themselves. But if the ordinary level of acting 
appears to be in a depressed condition, that condition is due to the fact 
that our modern actors lack the opportunities for acquiring training 
and experience that were enjoyed by our predecessors, and not to the 
fact that they now number among them a greater percentage of well- 
educated men. It is, on the other hand, difficult to believe that any 
profession or calling or art does not indirectly benefit in the general 
level of its excellence by being pursued by well-educated men and 
women, and that ¢Aat of the actor will not appreciably suffer, but will 
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rather gain in some respects by numbering among its exponents men 
and women who enjoy such advantages as a good education confers 
on any reasonable being. Birth and breeding and education will 
not make great actors, but they will not mar them. To the many 
who are not great they will not take the place of training and expe- 
rience, but they will enable them to satisfy the demands of those who 
expect to see accurately represented on the stage every side of our 
social life, and who believe that the stage, to fulfil that purpose, 
should draw its exponents from all classes of the community. As the 
prejudice against the theatre diminishes in intensity, the calling of the 
actor will be necessarily open to classes by whom it had been hitherto 
severely neglected. If this stock of new blood does not materially 
add to our stock of great actors, in other respects it will, I believe, be 
of indirect benefit to our art. 

We must not, however, forget that, according to some, the perform- 
ance of the actor is hardly to be dignified by the name of an art, or, if 
it is, it is an art so paltry and unintellectual as wholly unworthy to be 
ranked with its sisters. The actor is usually subjected to destructive 
criticism in his dual capacity of artist and man. As an artist, he is 
said to be the exponent of a form of mimicry little raised above that 
practised by the ape, which is unworthy to be dignified by the name 
of art, demanding, as it does, no exercise of study or intelligence ; as 
a man, he is said to be so corrupted by the inherent immorality of his 
calling, and the vanity fostered in him by excessive adulation, that he 
is unfitted to hold social intercourse with respectable or intellectual 
people. If this view of the conduct and capacity of the actor can be 
successfully established, and generally accepted as the true one, it is 
obvious that he will sink to a level in the social scale only slightly 
above that occupied by the common hangman, without, however, the 
excuse enjoyed by the latter artist that, in pursuing his ignoble 
calling, he is conferring a practical service on the community. Indeed, 
from the extremely unamiable tone adopted by some recent critics in 
their strictures on the unfortunate actor, one would be inclined to 
infer that if these gentlemen were obliged to strike a balance between 
the respective claims of the great actor, Betterton, and his famous con- 
temporary, John Ketch, to the respectful esteem of posterity, they 
would pronounce wnhesitatingly in favour of the latter. 

But to pass to more serious criticism, criticism that is not conspic- 
uously wanting in that “sweetness and light,’’ which should be the 
first attribute of all such controversy, there are one or two points 
raised by those who represent the art of acting as an inferior and 
unworthy art, that claim passing consideration. It is true that Leigh 
Hunt pronounced all such attempts to degiade the actor’s art as 
unworthy of argument; and so for the most part they may be. At 
the same time by discussing some of them in a general way, one may 
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arrive at certain truths with regard to the art, truths which, at the 
present time, when, in the opinion of many, the art of acting has 
lost something of that distinct prominence which it enjoyed a hundred 
years ago, may serve to remind us of its higher aspects and possibili- 
ties, and stimulate those who are sincerely anxious that it should 
not decline from its glorious past. 

If the art of acting is to look for its credentials to our admiration 
and respect, to the judgment of the world’s great critics of art, it 
finds arrayed on its side a wealth of powerful testimony that is too 
frequently entirely ignored by modern writers in dealing with this 
question. At the hands of his detractors, from Mr. Augustine Birrell 
downwards, the actor finds himself confronted at the outset with 
lines penned by Shakespeare and Macready in those moments of 
passing disappointment or depression that are the almost inse- 
parable accompaniments of the artistic temperament, and is told that 
his art is irrevocably condemned out of the mouths of its greatest 
exponents. But the reverse side of the picture is seldom presented to 
him. He is not reminded that, in the words of Shakespeare’s latest 
and best biographer, such self pity asthe poet expresses in the sonnets 
on account of his pursuit of the actor’s calling is, if literally inter- 
preted, the reflection of an evanescent mood ; that his interest in all 
that touched the efficiency of his profession was permanently active ; 
and that he loyally and uninterruptedly pursued that profession 
until he had resigned all connection with the theatre. Nor do we 
find invoked against the grumblings of Macready, his definition of 
the art of acting which, if somewhat turgid in expression, is none 
the less dignified and inspiring. Are we, in similar fashion, to 
condemn the profession of the advocate because Mr. Birrell, Q.C., in 
his essay on “ Actors,” writes that Macready—these are his actual 
words—*“ was always regretting—heaven help him—that he wasn’t a 
barrister-at-law” ? Should we not rather decide that Mr. Birrell’s 
urgent call for divine assistance, springs from a painful but evan- 
escent recollection of early brieflessness rather than from an enduring 
contempt for the profession he adorns? In the same spirit are an 
actor’s momentary expressions of a passing discontent with his lot, 
such as are to be found in most autobiographical records, to stand 
against the considered judgments of Goethe and Schiller, Voltaire 
and Lessing, Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, George Eliot and her husband, 
(Gt. H. Lewes, all pronouncing in favour of the beauty and dignity 
of an art “ which Horace did not think it beneath his genius to 
advise, Addison to recommend, and Voltaire to practise as well as to 
protect.” If the value of an art is to be decided by the impression 
it makes in its more perfected form on the highest intellects of its 
time—and it is, perhaps, difficult to find a more satisfactory criterion 
for ordinary men—then the art of acting comes to us stamped with 
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the respect of genius, confided to our care by illustrious men asa 
product of the imagination and intellect of mankind that is to 
be encouraged and esteemed, not belittled and derided. 

The commonest fallacy, cherished by many in regard to the actor’s 
art, is that it is the art of the mimic and nothing more, an art of 
sedulous imitation, offering no scope to originality or independent, 
intellectual exertion. A rough-and-ready answer to this common 
assertion is contained in the fact that good mimics are, as a rule, 
notoriously bad actors, and that obviously the sedulous imitation of 
actual men and women in the circumstances of our daily life can 
afford an actor little help in the portrayal of such creations of imagi- 
native genius as Hamlet or Othello. That the art of acting had its 
origin, in common with the pictorial arts, in an imitation of nature, 
is possible and probable ; that it soon passed from mere imitation to 
representation is certain ; and therefore equally certain is it to my 
mind that, as a result of that transition, the actor is called upon, in 
common with other representative artists, to reproduce in idealised 
form that branch of nature—man—which is his especial study. As 
one great critic has tersely expressed it, “neither the poet nor the 
actor pretends closely to copy nature, but only to represent nature 
sublimated into the ideal,” and it is this process of idealism that the 
actor must apply to every character he undertakes to portray, no 
matter how nearly that character may seem to approach to every-day 
reality, if he would present it conformably to those rules of correct 
and beautiful expression that are as imperative in the art of the 
theatre as they are in the arts that express themselves on canvas or 
in marble. The carrying out of this process calls on him for gifts of 
insight and imagination similar to those we look for in any other 
form of artist; and as insight and imagination of the highest order 
are employed in the creation by the poet of such transcendent beings 
as Hamlet or Lear, so in translating such beings into action, in put- 
ting them before the spectator as creatures of flesh and blood, insight 
and imagination of a high order will alone enable the actor to achieve 
that “ union of grandeur without pomp and nature without triviality,” 
that supreme idealisation of man in action as we see him about us, 
which is the fitting and worthy complement of the art of the dramatic 
poet. Without in any way detracting from the share of the dra- 
matist in the productions of the theatre, it must, I think, be 
admitted, by anyone who takes the trouble to consider the ques- 
tion from an enlightened standpoint, that the actor is not the mere 
parrot-like reciter of the words of the playwright, that the higher 
the dramatist soars, the greater is his need of some kind of intel- 
lectual response on the part of his actors, and that, instead of setting 
up actor and author as rivals who are perpetually endeavouring to 
extend their frontiers at each other’s expense, they should be 
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regarded as equal participators in the highest achievements of the 
theatre. 

The answer of G. H. Lewes to the question propounded by Diderot 
in his famous Puradoxe, how far does or should the actor really feel 
the passion he expresses, is not only interesting as a correct solu- 
tion of a rather simple problem that has given rise to a good deal 
of ignorant and thoughtless comment, but shows us very clearly the 
point in his art where the actor is called upon to exercise a faculty 
for intelligent selection similar to that demanded from any other 
great artist. ‘As in all art,” writes Lewes, ‘feeling lies at the 
root, but the foliage and flowers, though deriving their sap from 
emotion, derive their form and structure from the inteilect.” Poet 
and actor must be capable of feeling the emotions they translate into 
word or action, but must be so far masters of themselves as to be able 
to select from their emotions those elements that will serve as mate- 
rials for their art. “The sudden flash of suggestion which is called 
inspiration may be valuable, it may be worthless; the artistic in- 
tellect estimates the value and accepts or rejects it accordingly.” 
Passion and reflection are the two elements that, happily combined, 
compose great acting; for passion alone produces disordered results, 
reflection alone a cold and unreal imitation. If the combination 
be a rare one, that is a cause for constant regret; we may lament 
the absence of worthy exponents of an art to our heart’s content ; 
but we must not allow the absence of great acting to blind us to the 
fact that acting is a great art; those who deplore our modern acting 
and call for its reform too often forfeit our attention and respect by 
telling us at the same time that our art is contemptible and an un- 
worthy employment for an intellectual man. Such criticism can 
only have the effect of placing the modern actor, who seeks to im- 
prove and develop his art, on the horns of a dilemma, from which, 
however, a moderate exercise of reason and common sense may suc- 
cessfully extricate him. 

Another common objection urged against the claims of the actor’s 
art {o occupy a place by the side of other arts, is that the actor’s is 
an art for which no special training is required, his calling one into 
which anybody can enter, and, no matter how inferior his attain- 
ments, find immediate employment. But the same might be said of 
the art of literature or the art of oratory. All those arts which have 
not, like music and painting, a visible technique written, so to speak, 
across their faces, which operates as an immediate deterrent to thought- 
less aspirants, are liable to reckless invasion at the hands of people 
whose desires and ambitions are hopelessly in excess of their gifts. 
To write, or to speak, or to act, seem uncommonly easy to a number 
of over-confident persons; some of these are content with merely 
regarding the art from a disrespectful distance and nursing an obsti- 
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nate conviction that they could easily do it if they only took the 
trouble to try ; others do try, and in course of time go to swell the 
melancholy army of those who have mistaken their vocations in life. 
But because bad literature, bad oratory, and bad acting are, like the 
poor, always with us, and there are probably few who, at various 
times in their arm-chair, at church, or in the theatre, have not 
suffered distress at the hands of incompetence in one or all of these 
forms, are we to deny that writing, or speaking, or acting, if thought- 
fully, instead of thoughtlessly practised, reveal their rules of form 
and expression to those who cultivate them seriously, and demand 
the same life-long adherence on the part of those who follow them 
in the hope of attaining to some measure of perfection, as the arts 
whose preliminaries are more obviously technical. 

At the same time it would be idle to deny that, of all artistic 
callings, that of the actor offers most temptation to loafers and those 
who have failed in almost any other capacity in life. The term 
“ actor” is a wide one, and covers a multitude of persons who would 
no doubt frankly confess that their presence on the stage was not 
due to any desire to pursue acting as an art. For purposes of legis- 
lation, and in every-day talk, all kinds of stage representation, each 
excellent in its way, are lumped together, and the exponents of these 
various forms of entertainment, in some of which the art of acting 
plays a comparatively subordinate part, are grouped generically 
together as actors and actresses. And thus it is that persons who 
have never acted in their lives, whose association with the theatre 
has been dumb and fleeting, do not hesitate to satisfy, when occasion 
demands, the exigencies of their country’s justice by describing them- 
selves on charge-sheets, and other legal documents of a melancholy 
character, as actors and actresses. No calling is so rich in sutlers 
and camp-followers, because no calling is so easy to enter in some 
capacity or other ; no term is so loosely employed as that of actor, and 
no calling offers to the outsider such seeming allurements to decoy the 
ignorant and unwary. We all of us have known in some form or 
other the glamour of the theatre to those who sit in front of the 
curtain. How many really well-informed persons find it difficult to 
believe that acting is not “such fun,” and the whole business nothing 
but one long round of applause and suppers. There are four prime 
fallacies that I have found to be constantly entertained by intelligent 
ladies and gentlemen with regard to the work of the actor ; they are: 
firstly, that he is surrounded in the theatre by a large staff of in- 
telligent and willing attendants, whose nightly duty it is to dress 
him and make up his face for him ; secondly, that, in his performance, 
he speaks the author’s words or not, as his fancy may dictate; 
thirdly, that during the run of a piece he can accept an invitation to 
dinner by merely mentioning to his manager his intention of 
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absenting himself on that particular evening, when his understudy 
will, as a matter of course, take his place; and, fourthly, that the 
evening’s performance invariably terminates with a delightful supper 
served in the green room, to which all the actors and actresses con- 
cerned in the piece are bidden. 

Illusions of this kind will be cherished in regard to the business of 
the theatre as long as the theatre exists; they spring from the nature 
of things, from the glamour that surrounds the actual representation 
of a play; from the ignorance of ordinary persons as to the real 
conditions of such representation. What is more, they are the 
groundwork of those reckless and uncharitable charges levelled against 
men and women of the dramatic profession by unblushing Pharisees, 
who would hold up their hands in horror if you asked them to enter 
a theatre, but who yet continue to unsparingly denounce the sins 
and follies of actors and actresses. 

I have said that the actor is open to disparagement, and receives it 
sometimes in the heartiest fashion, both as an artist anda man. We 
have dealt with him in his former capacity; what are we to say of him 
in the latter? What has the actor done asa man to deserve the 
reprobation that we find some writers now and then so cordially 
bestowing on him? After careful examination I find that the 
gravamen of the charge, the real cause that agitates and distresses 
certain persons, is the extraordinary publicity and adulation of 
which the actor is made the object, publicity and adulation which, 
in their opinion, he would not receive if his own vanity and love of 
praise did not imperatively demand it. The actor is represented as 
craving for, and living upon, puffs and paragraphs, miserable if his 
most trivial doings escape the notice of a reporter, elated if he find 
himself the hero of some absurd adventure or puerile controversy. 
Whatever the real causes of this exaggerated importance that is said 
to be attached to the actor and his doings, and however unfair to the 
actor the inferences that may be drawn from it, it is, I think, un- 
deniable that we frequently read very foolish things written about 
actors, and sometimes very foolish words spoken by actors and 
actresses in the course of interviews ; it would be idle to pretend that 
the members of the dramatic profession have never supplied food for 
laughter and ridicule by absurd examples of disordered vanity, or 
exaggerated self-importance. But the broad question which under- 
lies these manifestations of human weakness, and is raised by the 
criticisms they provoke, is the simple one of cause and effect. Are 
these paragraphs and these interviews concerning the actor that are 
prominent in almost any newspaper we may choose to open, caused 
by his insatiate craving for publicity, or are they printed and pub- 
lished by the newspapers themselves in response to public curiosity, 
which, penetrating as it does, by means of journalism, into the 
privacy of every class of public character, finds most gratification and 
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amusement in invading the seclusion of the actor? Ido not think 
that anybody who regards the question from the standpoint of the 
general conditions of our modern life, can be in any doubt as to the 
true answer to be given. Are our newspapers, in giving so much 
space in their columns to actors and their affairs, making them:elves 
“ae agreeable slaves of the actor’s vanity, or are they acting as 
cious caterers for the entertainment of the public? Are they 
shlicinn, or businesslike ? Without in any way detracting from the 
gerial benevolence of the journalist, I think we may fairly say that 
considerations of business are as paramount in journalism as in any 
other form of public enterprise, and that if the journalist pays great 
attention to the actor it is because it profits him to do so; because 
thereby he is responding toa public demand. Indeed, so urgent is 
this demand, so paramount in the “neha mind is the interest in the 
fortunes of actors, that the journalist is, on occasions, obliged to 
forego considerations of good feeling and good taste in his anxiety 
to make a paragraph to catch the eye of the general reader as he 
bastily glances over the columns of his newspaper. For it can only 
ke the all-important motive of arresting at all cost the attention of 
a reader that induces even the best class of newspaper to invariably 
head in large type, with a conspicuous reference to their calling, the 
most trivial en; or misfortunes, of an actor or actress, and that in 
a fashion that is not extended to other callings or professions. The 
only possible justification for this miserable privilege accorded to 
members, or so-called members, of the dramatic profession is, that 
paltry wrong-doing or sordid misfortune acquires for the ordinary 
reader a peculiar interest, if it be associated, however remotely, with 
an actor or actress 
' There is no class of Society,’ wrote Hazlitt nearly a hundred 
years ago, “ whom so many persons regard with affection as actors,” 
nd it was the same critic who dec Jared that the public felt more 
respect for John Kemble in a plain coat than the Lord Chancellor on 
the woolsack. What was true then is equally true now, and to with- 
etand, or endeavour to correct, the affection with which a great mass 
of people regard the theatre and its artists, is to beat one’s head 


against the proverbial brick wall. 

There is one other topic dwelt on with some ) aageeshy by opponents 
of the theatre, with which I will deal as briefly as it deserves. I mean 
the topic of the morals of the theatre. The public discussion of the 


mean level of morality in any profession, if pushed to inquisitorial 
lengths, is a highly undesirable and dangerous proceeding. I would 
only suggest a few considerations which should be preliminary to any 
Lareeetigieene: of this kind in relation to the theatre. In the first place, 
it is commonly believed by persons who have never entered a theatre, 
or at least passed behind the curtain, that the tender emotions and 
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sentiments portrayed by actors and actresses towards each other in the 
course of a play seldom stop short on the fall of the curtain. The 
words of Molé, the French actor, are sufficient answer to that; he 
writes: “I am dissatisfied with myself this evening; I let myself go 
too much, I was not master of myself; I was the character itself, not 
the actor playing it.” The actor or actress worthy of the name are 
not the slaves but the masters of the emotions they portray. As 
Voltaire pointed out, there is, or should be, no greater moral danger 
to the dramatic artist who portrays the passions of the human heart, 
than to the painter or sculptor who paints or models from the nude. 
Unless we are sunk in the depths of Pharisaical prejudice and 
deliberate ignorance, we shall resent the moral shortcomings that we 
may meet with in the accredited biographies of our great actors and 
actresses, in the same degree as we should resent them in those of poets 
or musicians. But one word ofwarning. It is difficult for those who 
have not personally experienced it to credit the amount of wanton and 
utterly unfounded scandal that is spread abroad by tattling and 
uncharitable persons with regard to the private lives of actors and 
actresses, Where admiration and interest degenerate into mischievous 
curiosity, or excite envy in inferior minds, there will be found the 
source of many a lying tale or reckless invention about those whom the 
theatre brings prominently before the public. But this isa truth little 
realised, by many hardly understood. The popular fallacy, that 
the actor lives the character he portrays, not only on the stage but 
in all the relations of every-day life, may seem to many a very foolish 
and weak-minded one. But we must remember that the audience in 
atheatre is, for the most part, composed of persons entirely unfamiliar 
with the real conditions of theatrical representation, hence—and, so far, 
it is as it should be—the illusion of the theatre is to them complete, 
often, unfortunately, rather too complete; with many, from the very 
nature of the case, this illusion follows the actor or actress after they 
have quitted the scene; it is difficult to many persons to believe that 
men and women who have delighted an audience in extraordinary and 
moving situations, who have represented astonishing and impressive 
characters, are not at home equally astonishing and impressive or 
equally ludicrous, or wicked, or amorous, according to the nature of 
the parts they play. It is this after-glow of illusion that survives 
the fall of the curtain, which tempts people to pry into the actor’s 
private concerns, and greedily swallow any fantastic story that may 
suit their preconceived notions of what his private life should be ; 
which is at the root of the many improbable stories and far-fetched 
inventions about themselves that an actor or actress is occasionally 
privileged to enjoy, and which makes it difficult for an ordinary 
spectator to believe that the morals of theatres are not as eccentric and 
disordered as those of the morally eccentric or disordered persons 
3 D2 
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actors and actresses are not unfrequently called on to portray. Can 
the ambitious youth who seeks social distinction in middle-class 
drawing-rooms or at suburban dinner-tables, better attract the atten- 
tion of his hearers and exalt his own reputation as a knowing and 
popular man about town, than by retailing some choice bit of gossip 
about a popular actor or actress? I believe there is no better receipt. 
As some people believe anything they see in print, so many will 
believe anything of an actor or actress they have seen on the stage. 

There is no question that, though greatly diminished in extent and 
power of recent years, there still exists a feeling of repugnance and 
hostility on the part of certain classes of men against the art and 
calling of the actor. Though these feelings are, no doubt, shared to 
some extent even by a fair number of men of intellectual distine- 
tion, I believe them to be for the most part the outcome of ignorance 
of the real nature of the art and the real conditions of the calling. 
The best proof, to my mind, that they are not rooted in truth and 
justice is the fact that the numbers of those who hold them are 
steadily decreasing, and that the position of the actor has been 
advanced in this country to a higher level than in any other country 
in the world. It has been said by some writers that this very 
advancement of the actor, this accordance to him of a position by the 
side of his sister arts, his emancipation from the status of an immoral 
outcast, is a sign of the degeneracy of our nation. To answer that 
argument six months ago might have been a long and difficult task. 
‘To-day its answer is patent to every Englishman. 


H. B. Irvine. 
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‘*. , . quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi 
Temperet a lacrimis }”—VERGIL, 4/n., ii., 6-8. 


On the late afternoon or evening of the 25th of April, 1800, an 
eminent speaker in the House of Commons—Mr. Gray—crowned an 
eloquent peroration, denouncing a certain unstable type of Govern- 
ment by comparing it “to Winter, as described by one of the best of 
our modern poets :— 


“¢ A leafless branch her sceptre, and her throne 
An icy car indebted to no wheels 
But urged by storms upon its slippery way.’ ’’ 


These lines were quoted from The Task, and the “modern poet ” here 
referred to was William Cowper. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that, almost at the very hour when 
this graceful passing tribute was being paid to his genius, the poet in 
question was fast sinking into the quiet arms of Death. Thus, in the 
obituary column of Zhe Morning Chronicle for the 1st of May, 1800, 
and of The Morning Post and Gazetteer of the following day, appeared 
this notice :— 


“Died, William Cowper, Esq., the English Poet, at East Dereham, in Norfolk, 
on Friday last. He was born at Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, Nov., 1731. 
Doctor John Cowper, his father, was rector of that parish, and nephew to the 
Lord High Chancellor Cowper.” 


Immediately upon the poet’s death various editions of his works 
were issued, edited by clergymen of narrow, Evangelical sympathies, 
most of them of the school of Newton, with whose teaching and doc- 
trine Cowper thus came to be inevitably associated in the mind of the 
hot young blood of the new century. 

Hayley’s touching memoir of his friend, published in 1806, had 
obtained a certain following for Cowper among those not of ultra- 
religious persuasion. His silent nature-raptures, his glorification of 
the common things of earth, and of the homely duties of everyday 
life, had long fired the heart and mind of one destined to become 
even greater than his master. Consciously or unconsciously the 
young Wordsworth inherited the mantle that fell from Cowper’s 
shoulders ; and the interest and gratitude of the little group of Lake 
poets found expression in Southey’s agreement with Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock, in 1833, to write the poet’s life, and to prepare a new 
edition of his works. 
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But the Evangelicals, particularly the members of Newton’s 
Eclectic Society, hearing of the proposal, and fearful lest Cowper’s 
Christian reputation should be endangered, hurried a rival edition 
through the Press, and their editor, Mr. Grimshawe, one of the 
Eclectics, even went so far as to propose the revisal cf Hayley’s Life 
of the poet, “purifying it from the errors that detract from its 
acknowledged value, and adapting it to the demands and expectations of 
the religious public.” * 

They had their reward, for, when towards the middle of the century 
Evangelicism was ruthlessly swept aside by the forward rush of the 
High Church Movement, Cowper necessarily went with it. It is, 
perhaps, not wonderful that the early Evangelicals found it to their 
interest to identify Cowper with Newton, but it is surprising that 
this error should be repeated in the last authoritative pronouncement 
upon Cowper, and in a series published under Mr. John Morley’s 
editorship. While acknowledging the polished brilliance of many 
parts of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s monograph, its occasional sneering 
levity of tone is an insult to the memory of the great man whose 
life and work it is supposed to commemorate. Can one imagine, for 
instance, a more complete violation of Cowper's spirit than is to be 
found in the weak and clumsy apology for the poet’s religious views 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith—in the last paragraph of his first chapter 
—tenders his readers:— 


‘‘ Once for all the reader of Cowper’s life must make up his mind to acquiesce 
in religious forms of expression. If he does not sympathise with them he will 
recognise them as phenomena of opinion and bear them like a philosopher. He 
can easily translate them into the language of psychology or even of physiology 
if he thinks fit.’’ 

But must Cowper of necessity either be acclaimed as an Eclectic, 
or be translated into the slang of some modern “ology” or other? 
Is there no middle way? I, for my part, believe that there is, and it 
will be one of the purposes of the present article to try and find it. 
This attempt will necessarily be concerned with the vexed question of 
Newton’s influence over Cowper. 

The main facts of Cowper’s life are too well known to need more 
than the barest recapitulation here. He was of pre-eminently gentle 
birth. On his father’s side he came of a family of Whig Law Lords; 
and through his mother, Anne Donne, he was not merely of noble, 
but of royal ancestry, being descended by four different lines from 
Henry the Third, King of England. By this side also, which was to 
Cowper a much greater source of pride, he had for an ancestor the 
famous Doctor John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

(1) The italics are mine.—A. L. 


(2) English Men of Letters, edited by Jchn Morley. Cowper, by Goldwin Smith. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1880. 
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After leaving Westminster School Cowper studied the Law, and, 
settling in chambers in the Temple, read in a desultory fashion for the 
Bar. Asa young man he seems to have gone much into society, and 
followed the usual hackneyed round of routs, balls, dinners, theatres, 
and other fashionable town amusements of that day. With the rest 
of the crowd he lounged at Brighton, yachted at Southampton, danced 
and drank the waters at Bath. In the natural course of events his 
affections became deeply engaged to his cousin Theodora, the daughter 
of his uncle, Sir Ashley Cowper; and having reasonable prospect of 
family preferment, Cowper felt that he could honourably propose 
marriage. His Uncle Ashley, however, refused to consent to the 
match, and Cowper and Theodora parted never to meet again. 

Without doubt, this blow damaged the spring of Cowper’s life. 
For five years he struggled on in much distress of heart, and of 
fortune, and was finally appointed to a clerkship in the House of 
Commons. He was, however, in no condition to receive it; and 
attempted suicide, whereupon he was at once removed to the care 
of a doctor at St. Albans, 

His mania always tvok a religious cast, and always appears to 
have resulted from the ceaseless throb of long-repressed emotion bat- 
tering the walls of the delicate brain-cells, and jarring their fragile 
mechanism till they gave way under the unaccustomed strain. 

His attacks were invariably preceded by some terrible shock to 
the affections, caused by the loss of someone dear to him. Two 
points in his case come out clearly; it was fatal for him to dwell long 
on serious subjects, particularly on the gloomy religious themes of 
Death, Sin, and Judgment ; and also that he must not be left to live 
alone. Some natures, like certain plants, particularly need the sun ; 
Cowper’s was one of these; what he needed most of all was the light 
of bright, cheerful companionship. 

Henceforth, the recurrence of this disorder broke up his life into 
periods ; each time he escaped indeed, but with the strong pillars of his 
mind shaken, his nervous system shattered, and his life in ruins. 
The first of these periods dates from June, 1765, when he settled at 
Huntingdon, to be near his brother, until his next attack, just ten 
years later. At Huntingdon he lived with the Unwins, and in the 
quiet, peaceful routine of that household, felt he had at last come to 
the haven where he desired to be. So convinced was he that his mental 
and moral rescue lay in the hands of Mrs. Unwin, that after Mr. 
Unwin’s sudden death, in 1767, he decided that he “would, by God’s 
leave, continue with Mrs. Unwin, whose behaviour to me has always 
been that of a mother toa son.” Shortly after this they received a 
visit from Mr. Newton, curate of Olney, near Bedford, who warmly 
invited them to reside in his parish, whither they accordingly removed 
in the autumn of that year. 
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During the years following his first madness Cowper was pecu- 
liarly susceptible to impressions which remained stamped on his 
heart for life. Those of this period were precious and treasured 
beyond all others, because in the aftertime they were the only 
remaining relics of a state of spiritual happiness and grace he was 
never again able to experience. His attachment to the Unwins, 
mother and son, and to Newton, came at a time when his heart was 
filled to overflowing with a sense of gratitude to the Divine Leading 
that had brought him from darkness to light, and had given him peace 
and joy in believing. Every person with whom he came into spiritual 
contact at this time seemed, to his enlarged vision, imbued with a 
heavenly radiance, and in the early years of their intimacy John 
Newton in particular doubtless appeared to Cowper’s excited imagina- 
tion as a messenger expressly sent to him from God. Moreover, in 
Cowper’s abnormal condition of spiritual humility and dependence, 
the attentions of such a man as Newton must have appeared flatter- 
ing in the extreme, and they walked in the house of God as friends. 

But they were, indeed, a strangely assorted pair. Newton, from 
his own account of himself, appears to have been of a naturally 
violent and tempestuous disposition, now as extreme and exclusive 
in religious zeal as he had formerly been abandoned to every species 
of blasphemy and wickedness. He had doubtless much to grieve 
over, and perhaps some wildnesses of nature yet to subdue; but the 
spiritual régime he prescribed for himself cannot have been always 
necessary or salutary for others, and was singularly inappropriate 
for Cowper, a man so gentle and pure-hearted by nature that it is 
impossible to associate him with the idea of grossness or violence of 
thought or action. 

Newton was possibly unaware of Cowper’s dangerously morbid 
temperament, and at this, the first period of their intercourse, it is 
not to be wondered at if, in the first fury of his zeal for the Lord, 
he appears in the rd/e of a second Conrad, urging his tender, deli- 
cately-strung neophyte to fresh and fresh surrenders. The quiet 
life of secluded religious meditation Cowper had enjoyed at Hun- 
tingdon was now exchanged for an active career of feverish spiritual 
excitement and ministration. Under the auspices of his clerical 
friend and adviser, Cowper visited the sick and poor daily, and was 
so far persuaded out of his native reserve and timidity as to be in- 
duced upon occasions to lead meetings in prayer. 

I am not of those who would Jay upon Newton the heavy charge 
of having even unwittingly excited Cowper to a fresh outburst of 
religious mania, being rather disposed to account for his second 
breakdown by the occurrence of another of those shocks of fate 
which invariably upset his delicate mental equilibrium, namely, his 
brother’s sudden illness and death-bed conversion at Cambridge, in 
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1770. But I am equally far from acquitting Newton of a clumsy 
stupidity of subsequent treatment, of a grave want of perception, and 
lack of sympathetic insight into the obvious needs of Cowper’s fatally 
emotional temperament; and all the more so, inasmuch as, after the 
storm of ’73, after Newton had himself had painful personal experi- 
ence of the danger of working on his friend’s hypersensitive mind and 
nature, he still continued to urge upon him the consideration of grave 
and depressing religious subjects. But Newton, like Cowper, was the 
victim of his own temperament, and the only salvation for Cowper 
lay in their separation, which providentially came to pass in the 
winter of ’79, when Newton accepted the care of some London 
Churches, 

With the publication of the Olney Hymns, in the autumn of that 
year, and with Newton’s subsequent departure, I am disposed to 
mark the close of the first, and the opening of the second period in 
Cowper’s life at Olney. 

This second portion is, to my mind, characterised throughout by a 
gradual but marked change which few, if any, commentators have 
noticed—that is by Cowper’s slow but gradual and sure recoil from 
Newton’s influence ; by his withdrawal from the old spiritual depen- 
dence on his friend; by his return to his normal self, his literary 
tastes, and original way of thinking; in short, by the recovery and 
assertion of his entire independence of thought and action. 

After his second terrible attack of mania Cowper’s exchange of 
spiritual discourse with Newton necessarily ceased. He felt in- 
capable of serious thought, and so, in his first letters to Newton, 
religious topics are studiously avoided. But when he took to Verse 
as a recreation his poetry was sufficiently tinged with religious enthu- 
siasm to satisfy even Newton’s exactions, who accordingly offered to 
preface it and see it through the Press. 

This topic of discussion being exhausted, Cowper’s letters are seen 
to flag a little, as if he was beginning to feel the unequal nature of the 
correspondence. In March, 1783, he writes :— 

“Were my letters composed of materials worthy of your acceptance, they should 
be longer. There is a subject upon which they who know themselves interested 
in it, are never weary of writing. That subject isnot within my reach ; and there 
are few others that do not scon fatigue me. Upon these, however, I might pos- 
sibly be more diffuse could I ferget that I am writing to you, to whom I think it 
just as improper and absurd to send a sheet full of trifles, as it would be to allow 
myself that liberty, were I writing to one of the four Evangelists.” 


Cowper shrank from Newton’s spiritual touch, as broken men 
are apt to shrink from the company of those who have known 
them in better days. Thus, after Newton’s visit to Olney in the 
autumn of that year, addressing him on the subject of his woes, he 
writes :— 
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“Perhaps, indeed, they took a keener edge from the consideration of your 
presence, the friend of my heart, the person with whom I had formerly taken 
sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a minister, no longer pleasant to me asa 
Christian, was a spectacle that must necessarily add the bitterness of mortification 
to the sadness of despair.” 


In spite of his obvious unwillingness to discuss religious matters, 
Newton continued to urge him to contribute articles upon them to 
certain theological Reviews, and urged it at the risk of stirring up the 
contents of that black pit in Cowper’s mind from which the smoke of 
his torment ascended daily. His reply was, however, final :— 


‘*The most useful and most delightful topics of that kind are to me forbidden 
fruit : I tremble if I approach them.’’ 


After this the correspondence dragged again, and a few weeks later 
Cowper writes :— 


“ You will always be welcome to me for the sake of the comfortable days that 
are past. In my present state of mind my friendship for you indeed is as warm 
as ever; but I feel myself very indifferently qualified to be your companion.” 


Here, indeed, was the root of the whole matter; they were not 
merely out of touch on religious matters, which to Cowper were a sealed 
book, but he himself was daily becoming more and more engrossed 
and interested in subjects which he was conscious did not in any way 
appeal to Newton; and the recital of which would evoke a tardy, 
possibly a chilling, response. He was, in fact, fast outgrowing Newton ; 
and though his personal affection for him always remained what it 
had been, he was aware that, in Newton’s narrow dogmatic philosophy, 
there was little or no scope for the strong poetic impulses and powers 
that were mightily stirring within him. 

His genius was circling and mounting, and preparing for flight in 
a new direction. Henceforth he was more concerned with the ex- 
pression of emotion felt in the contemplation of Nature, than with 
expostulation on moral and religious subjects merely. This being 
the case, he felt by anticipation that Newton would disapprove ; that 
his adverse criticism would fall like a withering blight on the fragile 
blossoms of his inspiration. For this reason, probably, and also 
because he did not feel equal to the fatigue of continual controversy 
on the subjects of his choice, he did not make known to Newton his 
project of publishing Zhe Tass, until it was ready for the press, under 
his friend Unwin’s management. 

The news came as a great shock to Newton, and revealed to him 
for the first time the independent workings of Cowper’s mind and 
genius. He possessed little tact apparently, and the dominating 
tone he assumed roused Cowper’s strong spirit of resistance. 
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“JT have had a letter from Mr. Newton,’’ he writes to Unwin, “that did not 
please me, and returned an answer that possibly may not please him. His was 
fretful and peevish; and mine, if not chargeable with exactly the same qualities, 
was, however, dry and unsavoury enough. We shall come together again soon, 
I suppose, upon as amicable terms as usual ; but at present he is in a state of 
mortification. He would have been pleased had the book passed out of his 
hands into yours, and even out of yours into his, so that he had previously had 
opportunity to advise a measure which I pursued without his recommendation, 
and had seen the poems in manuscript. But my design was to pay you a whole 
compliment, and I have done it. If he says more on the subject I shall speak 
freely, and perhaps please him less than I have done already.”’ 


After some interval they did come together again as Cowper had 
prophesied, but it was evident that the respective currents of their 
ideas had, for some time past, been drawn into quite opposite courses. 
They were, indeed, destined to flow even further apart yet, and the 
publication of The Task, in 1785, marked their mental and spiritual 
watershed. 

No one conversant with Cowper’s letters to Newton merely, would 
get a true estimate of the poet’s gifts and character. No one reading 
these pages and these alone would suppose they were written when 
he was passing through his most brilliant literary period, when the 
sun of his genius was shining in its full strength, changing all things 
it touched or lighted upon into pure gold. Newton, in fact, saw one 
side of Cowper only, the darker side. He was only conscious, 
apparently, of the “ densissimus imber,” of the black overshadowing 
cloud ; those on the other side of him saw its silver, nay golden, 
lining. 

Cowper himself was conscious that a certain variety of friends as 
well as of interests and occupations was necessary to him; that they 
helped the balance of his temperament, which, like the buckets of a 
draw-well, now up, full of air and lightness, now down, full of 
depression and heaviness, was rarely in one stable position. It was, 
therefore, with a sense of relief, and by way of creating a mental 
diversion for himself, that he turned to his friend William Unwin, 
and poured out his heart with a joyous, brotherly affection and 
frankness. Nothing was too trivial or commonplace to be retailed 
to Unwin; here no apology was necessary for the inferior quality of 
his subject matter; sense or nonsense was written and posted precisely 
as it happened to come uppermost. 

‘Now for the visit you propose to pay us, and propose not to pay us,”’ he 
writes in May, 1780, ‘the hope of which plays about on your paper like a Jack- 
o'-lantern upon the ceiling. This is no mean simile, for Virgil (you remember) 
uses it. It is here, itis there; it vanishes, it returns; it dazzles you, a cloud 
interposes, and it is gone. However just the comparison, I hope you will con- 
trive to spoil it, and that your final determination will be to come. As to the 
masons you expect, bring them with you: bring brick, bring mortar, bring every- 
thing that would oppose itself to your journey; all shall be welcome. I have 
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a greenhouse that is too small ; come and enlarge it. Build me a pinery, repair 
the garden wall, that has great need of your assistance; do anything ; you cannot 
do too much. So far from thinking you and your train troublesome, we shall 
rejoice to see you, upon these or any other terms you can propose. But to be 
serious... 


On receiving a flattering letter from Benjamin Franklin he en- 
closed it to Unwin with the remark :— 


“We may now treat the critics a3 the Archbishop of Toledo treated Gil Blas 
when he found fault with one of his sermons. His Grace gave him a kick and 
said, ‘ Begone for a Jackanapes, and furnish yourself with a better taste, if you 
know where to find it.’” 


Or again, asking Unwin’s opinion on the subject of balloons, then 
in fashion :— 


“The penne non homini date are likely to be less regretted than they were, 
and perhaps a flight of academicians, and a covey of fine ladies may be no 
uncommon spectacle in the next generation.’’ 


But his letters to Unwin were not always written in this light, 
bantering vein. They often contained long, critical dissertations on 
style or on the poetic taste of the age; or occasionally conveyed 
serious advice and warning to the friend of his heart, to prevent him 
falling into a melancholy strain, the danger of which he himself knew 
only too well. 


*** You cannot walk!’ Why you cannot is best known to yourself. Iam eure 
your legs are long enough. . . . Is not health an object? Is not a new prospect, 
which in most countries is gained at the end of every mile, an object? 
Everything I see in the fields is to me an object. And I can look at the same 
rivulet, or at a handsome tree, every day of my life with new pleasure. This is 
indeed partly the effect of a natural taste for rural beauty, and partly the effect of 
habit ; for I never in all my life have let slip the opportunity of breathing fresh 
air, and of conversing with Nature, when I could fairly catch it.” 

To Unwin, too, he could confide those natural human weaknesses 
and longings the confession of which to Newton would have brought 
upon him the full terrors of the Law. Thus referring to the visit of 
a regimental band to Olney, he says: “ Your mother and I both 
thrust our heads into the coldest east wind that ever blew in April, 
that we might hear them to greater advantage.” After admitting 
the fascination of the music, which doubtless recalled the remem- 
brance of other days, he goes on to comment on the pity of it that 
some good people “ have been thus fiddled out of all their Christian 
profession, and having forsaken the world for a time, have danced 
into it again with all their might,’ adding, significantly, “it is a 
snare from which I myself should find it difficult to escape, were I 
much in the way of it.” 

As a matter of fact, Cowper’s long-repressed, but only partially- 
stifled, social instincts were beginning to awaken, and stir in him again. 
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“Though my life has long been like that of a recluse,” he writes to Unwin, ‘I 
liave not the temper of one, nor am I in the least an enemy to cheerfulness and 


” 
eood humour. 
Da 


It was probably in some such mood as this that he expressed the 
desire to meet Lady Austen, who happened to be staying with her 
sister, at Clifton Vicarage, near Olney. 

Lightly and joyously as he wrote to Unwin, it was especially when 
sunning himself in the society of charming women, that Cowper’s gay, 
butterfly moods floated uppermost. Hayley, who was an eye-witness, 
tells us that—‘ Towards women, in particular, his behaviour and 
conversation were delicate and fascinating in the highest degree.” 
When about to enter their society, he seems to have made a point of 
laying aside the garment of heaviness, and was completely at their 
service, either to walk, read, converse, or, so to speak, tread a measure 
with them, just as it might be their pleasure to command. 

The brilliant, if fitful sunshine of Lady Austen’s presence at Olney, 
had an almost magical effect upon Cowper’s genius, and under her 
stimulating influence he produced the great masterpieces of his life, 
as well as composed for her harpsichord many trifles and lyrics, 
equally perfect in their kind. Of these perhaps “ The Rose ”’ is the 
most beautiful. Another of these, “The Lily and the Rose,” he 
enclosed to Unwin afterwards, with the remark: “‘ My mind was never 
more in a trifling, butterfly trim than when I composed it, even in 
the earliest parts of my life.” 

Not only did this charming lady waken all that latent fun and 
laughter in his temperament which found such immortal expression in 
John Gilpin, but she roused in him that irresistible dancing vein, 
which was illustrated in his famous Rhymed Letter to Newton, and 
which now and again impelled him to caper even at the risk of 
forgetting the respect and decorum due to one he regarded as an 
Apostle :— 


“T have heard before, of a room with a floor, laid upon springs, and such-like 
things, with so much art, in every part, that when you went in, you was forced to 
begin, a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming about, now in now out, 
with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string or any such thing, 
and now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and as you 
advance, will keep you still, though against your will, dancing away alert and 
gay, till you come to an end, of what I have penn’d, which that you may do, ’ere 
Madam and you, are quite worn out, with jigging about, I take my leave, and 
here you receive, a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble me, 

W. C.”” 


It was a true confession he made to Unwin: “ Za Bagatelle has 
no enemy in me.” “I have always more need of a laugh than a 
cry,’ he says again. Lady Austen made him laugh, and wish“. . . 
for sister Ann, With charitable aid to drag My mind out of its 
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proper quag!” The picture in his letters to Unwin at this time of 
the life at Olney, in particular of their picnic to the “ Spinnie, a most 
delightful retirement belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton, of Weston,” on 
which occasion “ Lady Austen’s lackey, and a lad that waitson me in 
the garden, drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables to 
the scene of our Féte Champ‘tre ”’—is one not easily dismissed from 
the memory. Again, eighteen months later, he writes :— 


‘‘Lady Austen and we pass the days alternately at each other’s chateau. In 
the morning I walk with one or other of the ladies, and in the afternoon, wind 
thread. Thus did Hercules, thus probably did Samson, and thus do I; and 
were both these heroes living I should not fear to challenge them to a trial of 
skill in that business, or doubt to beat them beth. As to killing lions, and 
other amusements of that kind, with which they were so delighted, I should be 
their humble servant, and beg to be excused.” 


But while posterity must ever be grateful to the memory of Lady 
Austen, as to the Muse who inspired some of Cowper’s happiest efforts, 
it is impossible to deplore her disappearance in 1784 from a scene 
where her presence tended to complications, and her capricious exac- 
tions of the poet’s time and attentions became in the end a 
hindrance to the very work she had originally suggested. In the 
following year Cowper’s mind was too much occupied with the 
publication of The Task to have leisure—if he had inclination—to 
dwell much upon the circumstances of her ladyship’s departure ; and 
another incident—which proved of the utmost subsequent importance 
to him—completely diverted his attention. This was the renewal of 
his intercourse with his cousin, Harriet, Theodora’s sister, and widow 
of Sir Thomas Hesketh. They had not met for twenty-two years, 
and Cowper’s joy at the restoration of their friendship was unbounded. 
Here was no question—as with Lady Austen—of innocent, but 
possibly misinterpreted gallantry, but an intercourse in which the 
heart’s best affections were engaged. 

His first letters to Lady Hesketh were written during the year 
1785 and the first part of ’86, in the very zenith of his happiest lite- 
rary period, and in their delicate humour, as in their tone of caressing 
tenderness, have been rarely equalled, certainly never surpassed in 
this kind of literature. Thus in January, 1786 :— 


‘‘T have almost conceived a design to send up halt a dozen stout country 
fellows to tie by the leg to their respective bed-posts the company that so 
abridges your opportunity of writing to me. Your letters are the joy of my 
heart, and I cannot endure to be robbed by I know not whom, of half my 
treasure.” 


What was his delight when his cousin announced her intention of 
visiting Olney! ‘Never indeed was the triumphal approach of queen 
or empress so bestrewn with garlands, so decked and festooned with 
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flowery arches, as was Lady Hesketh’s with literary (mortelies on 
the occasion of her proposed progress from London to this remote 
village in Bedfordshire. 


‘“My dear,” he writes to her upon this occasion, “I will not let you come till 
the end of May, or beginning of June, because before that time my greenhouse 
will not be ready to receive us; ... there youshall sit, with a bed of mignonette 
at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckle, roses, and jasmine ; and I will make 
you a bouquet of myrtle every day.” 


And at the end of May :— 


“T have at length, my cousin, found my way into my summer abode . . 
situated, at least in my account, delightfully, because it has a window in one side 
that opens into that orchard, through which, as I am sitting here, I shall see you 
often pass, and which therefore I already prefer to all the orchards in the world.” 


A few days later he writes :— 


‘‘We took our customary walk yesterday in the wilderness at Weston, and saw, 
with regret, the laburnums, syringas, and guelder roses, some of them blown and 
others just upon the point of blowing, and could not help observing—all these 
will be gone before Lady Hesketh comes! Still however there will be roses, 
and jasmine, and honeysuckle, and shady walks, and cool alcoves, and you will 
partake them with us. But I want you to havea share of everything that is 
delightful here, and cannot bear that the advance of the season should steal away 
a single pleasure before you can come to enjoy it. Every day I think of you, 
and almost all the day long ; I will venture to say that even you were never so 
expected in your life.’’ 


Lady Hesketh very wisely would not hear of her cousin meeting 
her at Newport, whereupon he hit upon the following expedient of 
a substitute :— 


“T have an honest fellow that works in my garden, his name is Kitchener, and 
we call him Kitch for brevity. He is sober and trusty as the day. He has a 
smart blue coat, that when I had worn it some years, I gave him, and he has now 
worn it some years himself. I shall set him on horseback, and order him to the 
Swan at Newport, there to await your arrival, and if you should not stop at that 
place, as perhaps you may not, immediately to throw himself into your suite, and 
to officiate as your guide. .. . The first man therefore, you shall see in a blue 
coat with white buttons, in the famous town of Newport, cry Kitch! He will 
immediately answer, ‘My Lady!’ and from that moment you are sure not to be 
lost.’’ 


Thus much for these letters. They were penned considerably 
more than a hundred years ago, yet so vivid and living is their style, 
that in reading them we are constrained to share the emotion of the 
writer, and actually find ourselves holding our breath to listen for 
the rumble of Lady Hesketh’s chariot, and the peal of bells that 
rang her into Olney. 

It was Lady Hesketh’s kind offices that brought about a closer 
intimacy between Cowper and the Throckmortons, of Weston, who 
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had long desired to know him. Their advances had been, if politely, 
somewhat distantly received, and being Papists they possibly con- 
cluded that Cowper did not therefore desire a closer intimacy. But 
what is more probable is, that they were at once attracted and 
deterred by that mixture of fine breeding and /autew which was so 
noticeable in Cowper: the courtly address, modified by the un- 
approachable reserve of a king in exile. 

“T should like exceedingly to be on an easy footing there,’’ he writes in ’84, 
to Unwin, “to give a morning call, and now and then to receive one, but nothing 
more. For though he is one of the most agreeable men I ever saw, I could not 
wish to visit him in any other way, neither our house, furniture, servants, and 
income being such as qualify us to make entertainments ; neither would I on 
any account be introduced to the neighbouring gentry, . . . there not being a 
man in the county, except himself, with whom I could endure to associate.’’ 

However, by the spring of ’86, they had become very friendly, and, 
under the fostering care of Lady Hesketh, the friendship speedily 
ripened. In August of that year he writes to Unwin :— 

‘« We are likely to be very happy in our connexions with the Throckmortons, 
His reserve and mine wears off, and he talks with great pleasure of the comfort 
that he proposes to himself from our winter evening conversations. His purpose 
seems to be that we should spend them alternately with each other.’’ 

Mr. Throckmorton placed his interest at Cowper’s disposal. 

‘‘Could he get the Pope to subscribe I should have him,’’ he tells Unwin, 
‘and should be glad of him and the whole conclave.” 

Meanwhile, since Cowper would not go into the world again, Lady 
Hesketh was determined to bring the world to his door. She can- 
vassed indefatigably for him, and was delighted to hear of his 
renewed intimacy with his old schoolfellows, Lord Dartmouth and 
the five Bagots. Walter Bagot, in particular, called upon him 
several times at Olney, brought his wife, and introduced Cowper to 
his brother, Mr. Chester, of Chicheley, at whose house Cowper after- 
wards visited, and where he met the other brothers, Lord Bagot and 
Dr. Lewis Bagot, Bishop of Norwich, and afterwards of St. Asaph’s. 
Walter Bagot not merely called upon him, but subscribed very hand- 
somely to his Homer, and, as Cowper afterwards related it to Newton, 
“promised me his whole heart and his whole interest, which lies 
principally among people of the first fashion.” 

Nor did Lady Hesketh’s interest and kindness stop here. She 
was no doubt shocked to find her cousin so poorly housed at Olney, 
and it was with her help and upon her persuasion that Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin decided to remove to a more comfortable house which 
the Throckmortons had put at their disposal at Weston.' 

(1) Through the kindness and charming hospitality of the Rev. G. F. W. Munby, 


Rector of Turvey, and of Mrs. Munby, I have been twice able to go over both these 
Cowper houses, and to visit the Wilderness and cther retreats at Weston and Olney. 
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In a letter, remarkable for nothing so much as for its admirable 
sense and tender feeling, Cowper informed Mr. Newton of the 
reasons for this undertaking, naturally enough supposing he would 
rejoice with them at their escape from an unhealthy district and a 
habitation in which they had been obliged to sit “ for months, over 
a cellar filled with water.” 

Newton, however, did not approve. In his dark, gloomy mind, 
the clouds had long been gathering for a storm, and Cowper’s guile- 
less reply drew down the thunder. Ever since the commencement 
of his Homer, Cowper’s mental attitude had been a wonder and 
perplexity to Newton. In a significant passage in one of Newton’s 
letters to Mr. Bull, his strong feeling and complete mystification 
upon the subject are clearly revealed :— 


‘*¢Qlney Hymns, and Olney Homer.’ I understand you; when shall I come 
to my nil admirari. I find after all my supposed acquaintance with the human 
heart there are windings and depths in it of which I know no more than of the 
dark unfathomable caves of ocean. When I have puzzled and grieved sufficiently 
about things which I cannot account for nor remedy, then I try to leave them 
with the Lord. He alone can make the crooked straight. It is singular indeed 
and we may say of this turn as of all that went before it, ‘God moves in a 


mysterious way !’”’ 


There is, indeed, something to be said for Newton’s astonishment. 
Looking back upon this brilliant period of his history, it is impossible 
not to be amazed at the gradual but astounding change that had 
taken place in Cowper’s relation to his environment, during the six 
years following Newton’s departure from Olney; at his apparent 
transformation from the despondent recluse, hiding from the world, 
self-exiled from society, lost to the sight of all his former friends, 
and dependent for his slender maintenance upon the charitable 
subscriptions of his family,—who had long since resigned all hope 
or expectation of him,—to the foremost poet of the day, whose 
writings were in popular demand both in England and abroad, and 
of whose compositions the most eminent speakers in the nation 
availed themselves on public occasions, to lend grace and dignity 
to their most impressive ministerial orations. 

“ But,” argued Newton, “what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul!” ‘To leave Olney, the 
scene of so many spiritual victories and charitable labours, to 
be wholly absorbed sleeping and waking, not in the study of the 
Gospel, and of the things that appertain unto Life Eternal, but— 
horribile dictu—in the study of a heathen author! And, most in- 
credible of all, to go and live at Weston, in order to be the intimate 
neighbour and chosen friend of a family of avowed Papists! There 
had been reports. What if there was some foundation for them! At 
all costs warning must and should be given. 
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Yet, when it came to the point, Newton shrank: from the direct 
assault, and with singular cowardice turned his attack on Mrs. 
Unwin. Thus, on the 24th of September, 1786, Cowper writes to 
Unwin :— 

“You have had your troubles, and we ours. This day three weeks, your 
mother received a letter from Mr. Newton which she has not yet answered, nor 
as likely to answer hereafter. It gave us both much concern, but her more than 
me; [ suppose because my mind being necessarily occupied in my work, I had 
not so much leisure to browze upon the wormwood that it contained. The pur- 
port of it is a direct accusation of me, and of her an accusation implied, that we 
have both deviated into forbidden paths, and lead a life unbecoming the Gospel, 

. . that he never so much doubted of my restoration to Christian privileges as 
aow ; in short, that | converse too much with people of the world, and find too 
much pleasure in doing so. . . . But what is the fact, and how do we spend our 
time in reality! What are the deeds for which we have been represented as thus 
criminal? Our present course of life differs in nothing from that which we have 
both held these thirteen years, except that after great civilities shown us, and 
many advances made on the part of the Throcks, we visit them, That we visit 
also at Gayhurst, that we have frequently taken airings with my cousin, in her 
carriage, . . . These are the only novelties in our practice, and if by these pro- 
cedures so inoffensive in themselves, we yet give offence, offence must needs le given, 
God and our own consciences acquit us ; and we acknowledge no other judges.’’ } 

Cowper's reply was, however, gentle and forbearing, his fine powers 
of discernment enabling him to see that nothing less than a sense of 
duty, however mistaken, and a devotion to what he believed to be 
his friend’s eternal interests, had prompted Newton to this display 
of inquisitorial zeal. Yet the tone of Cowper’s letter to Unwin, 
and the interval he allowed to elapse before answering Newton’s 
letter, are incidents significantly proving that, although he was 
henceforth, as formerly, Newton’s steadfast and admiring friend, he 
was no longer—if he had ever been—his humble or subservient 
disciple. 

This temporary disturbance of their friendship was, moreover, 
completely forgotten in the terrible calamity which, two months 
later, only a fortnight after their settlement at Weston, over- 
whelmed Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, and brought this happy period 
to a tragic close: I refer to the sudden illness and unlooked-for 
death of William Unwin. 

The death of his dearest friend had the effect of once more un- 
settling Cowper's reason, but only for a short period. By the 
summer he was himself again, and continued to work at Homer, 
and to correspond with Lady Hesketh and others as before. It was 
now that he proved the worth of his Weston friends, the Throck- 
mortons, whose kindness in placing not merely their grounds and 
house, but also their library, at his service, was unceasing. To Mrs. 
Throckmorton he addressed some of his most charming lyrics, and 


(1) These italics are m‘'ne.—A. L. 
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when, in 1792, they inherited the family estate of Bucklands, and 
went to live there, they became immortalised as the Sir John and 
Lady Frog of his letters. He would, indeed, have been incon- 
solable at their departure had he not found equally devoted friends 
in Sir John’s brother, Mr. George Courtenay, and his bride, Catharina, 
who now became the owners of the Hall, and of whom, on the 
occasion of his first visit there, Cowper relates that “George flew 
into the Court to meet me, and when I entered the parlour, Catharina 
sprang into my arms.” 

In the period of five years following Unwin’s death, Cowper was 
chiefly occupied in translating Homer. This brought him into 
touch and correspondence with several eminent men, notably with 
his former friend Thurloe, now Lord Chancellor. Cowper was now 
deservedly famous, and his mother’s family sought to renew their 
intercourse through the visit of his young kinsman, John Johnson, 
“ Johnny of Norfolk,” as Cowper affectionately called him. As a 
token of their love and veneration they sent him his mother’s picture, 
the receipt of which drew from him one of his most beautiful and 
affecting poems. Others unknown to him came—like Mr. Rose— 
out of their way to visit him, and he welcomed them gladly. Also 
another helpful friend was at hand: William Hayley. 

On the completion of his Homer, Cowper had been induced to 
undertake an edition of Milton. Hayley happened to be also 
writing upon Milton. They were brought into correspondence, and 
became fast friends. In the spring of ’92 Hayley visited Cowper 
at Weston, and they worked at Milton and at Homer together. 
Everything promised well for the success of Cowper’s Miltonic 
labours, and the direction of his genius to yet further flights of 
imagination and fancy, when these hopes were suddenly and irre- 
trievably blasted by an event which changed the whole course of 
his future existence : Mrs. Unwin had a paralytic seizure. 

Thus far I have said nothing of Mrs. Unwin, for to attempt in a 
few unprofitable words to appreciate a life work such as hers is to 
trespass on angels’ ground. Yet, inasmuch as no memoir of Cowper 
is complete which does not also commemorate the services of Mary 
Unwin, the venture must at all risks be made. 

The relations between Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, as he takes par- 
ticular pains on several occasions to inform his correspondents, 
resembled, and in fact were, those of mother and son. Jor nearly 
thirty years she was his devoted nurse, companion, and guardian 
angel. When they left Huntingdon she threw in her lot with his, 
and asked nothing better than to share his fortunes. With an almost 
incredible devotion she nursed him through three terrible attacks of 
mania, and was at other times his constant and unfailing companion, 
who walked with him, talked with him, or sat quietly knitting at his 
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elbow. His arm was her accustomed support in all their wanderings ; 
his judgment decided every cause for her; his friends were hers, and 
she gave a more than royal welcome to all who loved him. Lady 
Hesketh, that finished woman of the world, whose affection for her 
cousin and for her sister Theodora, formerly his betrothed, made 
her doubtless an ultra-critical judge of Mrs. Unwin’s influence, 
could find no fault with her, but was forced to confess in a letter 
to her sister :— 

‘‘She does seem in real truth to have no will left on earth but for his good, 
and literally no will but his. .. . She speaks of him in the highest terms, 
and by her astonishing management he is never mentioned in Olney but with the 
highest respect and veneration.” 

But we have Cowper’s own evidence that Mrs. Unwin was more 
than the devoted attendant merely. It is not to be supposed that a 
man of his fastidious taste would have elected to spend the greater 
portion of his life with Mrs. Unwin had she not possessed gifts and 
attributes far above the common order. Cowper was a very close 
judge of character, and in a letter to his friend Hurdis he remarks :— 


‘*T could never find that I learned half so much of a woman’s real character by 
dancing with her as by conversing with her at home, where I could observe her 
behaviour at table, at the fireside, and in all the trying circumstances of domestic 
life. We are all good when we are pleased, but she is the good woman who wants 
not a fiddle to sweeten her.” 


Such a woman was Mrs. Unwin. Religion was no mere profession 
with her: it was the atmosphere of her daily life. She never gave 
a thought to self, but, as if by instinct, consulted another’s happi- 
ness before her own. Her only personal magnetism was her real 
goodness : she possessed that indefinable charm which proceeds from 
extreme gentleness of heart. In addition to all this her mental powers 
were far above the average ; and her taste seems to have been unerring. 
It was Mrs. Unwin who first urged Cowper to give his attention to 
that serious poetic composition of which his first volume was the 
product ; and he seems to have sought her advice in everything he did. 
“‘She has been my touchstone always,’ he tells Lady Hesketh, “ and 
without reference to her taste and judgment I have printed nothing.” 
To her son he writes :— 

‘Your mother, however, comforts me by her approbation, and I steer myself 
in all that I produce by her judgment. If she does not understand me at the first 
reading I am sure the lines are obscure, and always alter them ; if she laughs | 
know it is not without reason; and if she says, ‘that’s well, it will do—’ I have 
uo fear lest anybody else should find fault with it. She is my Lord Chamberlain, 
who licenses all I write.’’ 


The death of her only son in the prime of life must have been a 
shattering blow to this dear, gentle lady; but for Cowper’s sake she 
bore it with the most unexampled calmness and fortitude. But the 
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shock of the bereavement, and the distress of Cowper’s subsequent 
attack of mania, told upon her strength, and hastened the calamity 
to which, a few years later—in 1792—she fell a victim. Her con- 
stitution, in fact, gave way under the strain to which, during more 
than a quarter of a century, it had been unceasingly subjected ; and 
Cowper knew, only too well for his own peace of mind, that she had 
broken down in his service. 

The years ’92 and ’93 were terrible ones for Cowper. The situation 
was now unavoidably reversed, and it was now he who gave all his 
time and all his attention to Mrs. Unwin. She had partially lost the 
use of her limbs, could walk but with difficulty, and the use of her 
hands and sight failed her. There is, I think, nothing more pathetic 
in literature than Cowper’s accounts to his friend Hayley of Mrs. 
Unwin’s struggles to rally for his sake. 

“ Poor, feeble thing as she is, she has a most invincible courage, and a trust in 
God’s goodness that nothing can shake. . . . She always tells me she is better, 
and will probably die with those very words upon her lips.’’ 

But in spite of all her brave efforts, probably the more speedily 
by reason of them, the relentless quicksands of paralysis sucked 
her down. The sight of her slowly perishing faculties was an insup- 
portable agony to Cowper, and wrung from him one of the most 
beautiful poems ever composed in any language, stanzas which Lord 
Tennyson—as Mr, F. T. Palgrave records—could “ barely read, . . 
so deeply was he touched by their tender, their almost agonising, 


b 


pathos ”’ :— 
“Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 
* o + . 
“ Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 
* +o * * 
** And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary!”’ 

As long as the English language endures, so long will this im- 
perishable lyric—of which I have but quoted three stanzas—immor- 
talise the undying tenderness of William Cowper for the devoted 
life-services of Mary Unwin. 

But though the darkness was fast closing in upon Mrs. Unwin, the 
end was not yet; and Cowper for yet another year made desperate 
efforts to fight against the horrible circumstances that, like the walls of a 
medixval torture-chamber, were, day by day and hour by hour, closing 
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in upon him, and threatening to crush him to death. In his most 
gloomy moments he contrived to write letters which retain all his 
characteristic wit, charm, and playfulness. Thus of their proposed 
journey to visit Hayley at Eartham, which it cost him so much to 
undertake :— 


“Tn the midst of all these solicitudes I laugh to think what they are made of, 
and what an important thing it is for me to travel. Other men steal away from 
their homes silently, and make no disturbance; but when I move houses are 
turned upside down, housemaids are turned out of their beds, all the counties 
through which I pass appear to be in an uproar. Surrey greets me by the mouth 
of the General, and Essex by thatof Carwardine. How strange does all this seem 
to a man who has seen no bustle, and made none, for twenty years together |” 


Or this to Lady (formerly Mrs.) Throckmorton :— 


“You are a wicked fair one for disappointing us of our expected visit, and 
therefore out of mere spite I will not insert them [the verses]. 1 have been very 
ill these ten days, and for the same spite’s sake will not tell you what has ailed 
me. But lest you should die of a fright, I will have the mercy to tell you I am 
recovering.” 


As late as September, 1793, he wrote to his “dearest Catharina ” 
—Mrs. George Courtenay :— 


“This seribble I presume will find you just arrived at Bucklands. I would 
with all my heart that since dials can be thus suddenly conjured from one place 
to another, I could be so too, and could start up before your eyes in the middle 
of some walk or lawn, where you and Lady Frog are wandering.”’ 


In the close of ’93 Hayley visited him for the second time, and 
they worked at Milton and Homer together. It was on this visit 
that Hayley first noticed “something indescribable” in Cowper’s 
appearance, “which led me to apprehend that, without some signal 
event in his favour to reanimate his spirits, they would gradually 
sink into hopeless dejection.” The observation was, alas! only too 
true; and in the following spring Cowper, for the fourth time, lost 
his reason. He recovered after a time, as he always did, but he 
never regained his cheerfulness. His friends and relations decided 
that a removal from Weston was imperative both for him and Mrs. 
Unwin, and they were accordingly removed to Norfolk, where, on 
the 17th December, 1796, Mrs. Unwin passed peacefully away. 

After taking a farewell look at her, Cowper is said to have flung 
himself away with a passionate exclamation of despair, but after this 
he never mentioned her name. But in a letter of ’98, to Lady 
Hesketh, who noticed that his handwriting had from this time 
changed, he observes, speaking of Nature, that, “‘ In one day, in one 
moment ... she became an wniversal blank to me.” Ina previous 
letter, shortly after Mrs. Unwin’s death, he speaks of himself as “the 
most miserable of beings whom a terrible minute made such.” 
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He never lost either his health or his faculties, but continued his 
revisal of Homer, which was completed in March, 99. After this he 
composed several Latin verses, and that last despairing cry, “The 
Castaway,” was written only a month before he died. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s last word on Cowper is this :— 

“Tf the shield which for eighteen centuries Christ by His teaching and death 
has spread over the weak things of this world should fail, and might should again 
become the title to existence, and the measure of worth, Cowper will be cast aside 
as a specimen of despicable infirmity, and all who have said anything in his 
praise will be treated with the same scorn.”’ 

For my part, however, paradoxical as it may sound, it is not 
as a weakling I am prepared to consider Cowper. Strength being 
that power which is exercised in resistance to a given force, the 
question of Cowper’s strength, mental or moral, must be measured in 
proportion to the amount of resistance he brought into play against 
any forces that were in active operation against him. It does not 
follow that he is a strong man who goes cheerily along having 
nothing to carry, any more than he is necessarily weak whose 
too-heavy burden forces him repeatedly to his knees. Cowper 
carried a burden heavier than that of most men: the burden of a 
hyper-sensitive brain, and ultra-emotional temperament, and, heavier 
than anything, that fore-knowledge of his own predisposition to 
attacks of suicidal mania, which effectually disqualified him for the 
ordinary avocations of life. Such a knowledge would have hopelessly 
bowed the spirit of many men, yet it never broke Cowper’s. For 
nearly forty years he fought and wrestled with those grim monsters, 
Disease, Death, Despair; often down and crushed in the arena, but 
always bravely struggling to his feet ready to battle with them again. 
Over-weighted and handicapped as he was, he not merely ran the 
race, but distanced all competitors, and won the laurel. 

Southey, in his Live of Cowper, observes that: “ No other case has 
been recorded of such a continual struggle against insanity”; and 
again, elsewhere, “‘ Not that he failed in resolution, for no man ever 
struggled more perseveringly against the pressure of mental disease, 
nor, perhaps, considering the peculiar character of that disease, with 
such admirable judgment.” 

He himself knew how great were his own secret powers of endur- 
ance, and that, whatever others might achieve, and though his valour 
was but of the passive kind, it was valour none the less. As he 
points out in a letter to Mrs. King :— 

‘‘ The infallible Judge of human conduct may possibly behold with more com- 
placency a suffering than an active courage.” 

And in a letter to Hayley :— 


‘‘, , . There is sometimes more true heroism passing in a corner, and on 
occasions that make no noise in the world, than has often been exercised by those 
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whom the world esteems her greatest heroes. . . . I hope so at least, for all the 
heroism I have to boast, and all the opportunities I have of displaying any, are 
of a private nature.” 


To endure unutterable things silently and without complaint ; to 
die not one but a thousand deaths, daily, yet never to suffer his 
anguish to interfere with the accomplishment of the work he had 
undertaken, nor, in its turn, to suffer that work—though the main- 
tenance of his fame and reputation rested upon it—to weigh for one 
moment in the balance against the care of the being who was dearer 
to him than life itself, so that, as he himself wrote, he would “ rather 
carry this point” (her recovery) “than be the most famous editor of 
Milton that the world has ever seen, or shall see;’’ to live, as he 
expressed it, “ under the point of a sword suspended by a hair,” and 
with inevitable madness, like a grim executioner, waiting for him in 
the background, yet to continue his tender ministrations to another 
whose needs were greater than his own—was this to be “a specimen of 
despicable infirmity”? Is there any religion, any system of phil- 
osophy or of ethics, either of ancient, medisval or modern times, that 
would not recognise such services as the ne p/us ultra of ethical, nay, 
of heroic achievement ?—I trow not. 

Cowper’s Letters are his own best biography; but they are also 
literature, and literature of the very first order. In reading them 
through and through, I have often been at a loss to discover wherein 
precisely lay the secret of their charm. What is it that holds us 
fascinated in almost every page? It is not the subject matter, for 
few writers have had to contend with a more painful dearth of 
materials. 


“T assure you faithfully,” he writes to Unwin, “that I do not find the soil of 
Olney prolific in the growth of such articles as make letter writing a desirable 
employment. No place contributes less to the catalogue of incidents, or is more 
scantily supplied with anecdotes worth notice.’’ 


But in another letter Cowper unconsciously affords us the clue, and 
supplies the very definition I had been seeking. “A letter written 
from such a place as this,” he observes, “is a creation.” 

This is, indeed, the conclusion of the whole matter: these letters 
are the product of a process of literary alchemy which could transmute 
the most prosaic events of everyday life—even the repairing of a door 
—into the fine gold of literature ; and this mainly by resolving them 
in the fiery crucible of style. Never was the famous maxim, /e style c’est 
?homme, more happily illustrated than in Cowper. His charming 
literary manner was the outcome of his distinctive personality. 
Despite the fact that he was constitutionally dependent upon others, 
no equally great man has had so little of the egoist about him. His 
own bitter experience of the painful complications of life, made him 
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seek and advocate a severe simplicity in all things. Partly a horror 
of entanglements, partly an innate feeling that nob/esse oblige, made 
him always endeavour to meet, at whatever cost, such liabilities as 
were put upon him. He was essentially single-minded, single-hearted ; 
his mental and moral vision was clear, his gaze steady, and his aim 
unfailingly direct. His style was like himself, majestically simple. 
He abhorred affectation, and condemned alike the wordy pomposity of 
Johnson, and the stately periods of Gibbon. In his own writing 
he disdained all artifice, exaggeration, emphasis. He avoided the 
use of adjectives, or of anything approaching elaboration of method. 
But apart from what he avoided, his style possesses in itself a certain 
almost indefinable quality of distinction, the reflection of his own 
inherent nobility of bearing; it is final, royal—royal in the sense of 
being the speech of one not accustomed to the necessity for reiteration. 
It has, with all this, the presence and commanding dignity of one 
who has made the great refusal. Stevenson has happily observed : 
“There is but one art: to omit.” This, it may be said, is the art of 
Cowper. 

It was probably for this reason that Cowper’s dry humour was so 
successful ; there is nothing laboured about it, no painfully obvious 
attempt to be funny. Of this kind of fine humour I have always 
thought his description of the visit of the Parliamentary candidate 
who solicited his vote, one of the best instances. Another is his 
account of the flogging of a thief at Olney, which concludes as 
follows :— 


“This concatenation of events has taken up more of my paper than I intended 
itshould, but I could not forbear to tell you how the beadle threshed (sic) the 
thief, the constable the beadle, and the lady the constable, and how the thief was 
the only person concerned who suffered nothing.” 


A study of the verdicts and. opinions so lavishly strewn up and 
down his letters convinces me, that in Cowper the world lost a fine 
and notable judge of literary excellence. He warred unceasingly 
against the “strut” and “ buckram” of the Pope and Johnson 
school, and particularly fell foul of the great doctor for his 
depreciation of Milton. He was disgusted with the lack of literary 
discrimination that could find no beauties in Lycidas. 

‘“‘T will lay you sixpence,” he writes to Walter Bagot, ‘‘ that had he lived in 
the days of Milton, and by any accident had met with his Paradise Lest, he would 
neither have directed the attention of others to it, nor have much admired it 
himself.’’ 

Cowper delighted in pointing out the beauties of Milton, “ who of 
all English poets that ever lived,”’ he said, “had the finest ear.”” He 
attributed the great beauty of Milton’s blank verse to the study of 
élisions, rough and smooth lines, and quantity. 
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Cowper’s taste in poetic expression was not haphazard, but the 
outcome of a life-long rumination upon the capacities of the English 
language, as compared with those of the classic tongues of Greece and 

tome, and a pursuit of the arts and methods practised by those com- 
summate verse artists, Horace and Vergil. Following their example 
he was indefatigable in his use of the file. “To touch and retouch,” he 
writes to Unwin, “is... . the secret of almost all good writing, 
especially in verse. I am never weary of it myself... . .” 

On the subject of rhyme and quantity and word perfection, more- 
over, Cowper could speak as one having authority, because with him 
critical perception and literary performance went hand in hand. What 
he advocated, he accomplished ; what he admired, he was. Certainly 
since Milton no one has possessed a finer ear for poetic harmony, or 
has succeeded in giving a more perfect finish to poetic expression. 
Lord Tennyson—than whom was no more fastidious critic or fashioner 
of verse—recognised this when, speaking of Cowper’s style and metre 
to Mr. F. T. Palgrave, he expressed the wish that ‘‘ there were any 
that could put words together with such an exquisite flow and 
evenness.” 

Some of Cowper’s shorter pieces are cameos in finish and workman- 
ship. Of these, Zo the Nightingale, “ which the author heard sing on 
New Year’s Day,” stands perhaps first. Of the rest, those addressed 
to his women friends, The Poet's New Year’s Gift (to Mrs. Throck- 
morton), and to the same lady “On her beautiful transcript of 
Horace’s Ode,” “ The Winter Nosegay”’ (to Mrs. Unwin), and both his 
poems to Cutharina (Mrs. George Courtenay), are among his best 
efforts. 

Cowper owned to a great fondness for the ballad, regarding it “ as 
equally adapted to the drollest and the most tragical subjects,” of 
which verdict his own immortal compositions in that metre—John 
Gilpin and On the Loss ef The Royal George—are an admirable 
illustration. It was of this last that Stevenson—writing to Mr. 
Gosse to plead for its inclusion among his edition of Odes—remarked, 
“ It’s so good.” 

Just as Cowper’s admiration for the master craftsman attracted 
him to Vergil and Milton, his even greater reverence for the “ Maker,” 
the “Creator’’ of epic narrative drew him to the study of Homer. 
Homer’s arrow-like way of piercing to the heart of things, and of 
summing them up in words that stamped their image for ever on the 
mind of his hearers, satisfied Cowper’s passion for simplicity and 
directness. His horror of Pope’s flowery style supplied him with a 
motive for attempting a blank verse translation. 

Never was work conceived or executed in a more joyous, ardent 
spirit. Homer seemed to possess him. Two things he especially set 
before him: fidelity to the original, and the maintenance of Homer’s 
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majestic sublimity. Nothing could be more delightful than his 
letters on the subject, supplying as they do an informal commentary 
on translating Homer. Nor could anything exceed the reverent 
humility of his approach: ‘The original surpasses everything,” he 
writes to Bagot; and to Mrs. King, “In the ineantime, my dear 
Madam, I whisper to you a secret—not to fall short of the original in 
everything is impossible.”” It occupied him more than five years, and 
his first edition was published in 1791. 

That great critic and censor, Matthew Arnold, has effectually 
disposed of all translators of Homer, and his Oxford Lectures on the 
subject are as so many lions in the path of all future adventurers in 
this field. All have failed, Cowper among the rest ; and Cowper because 
“between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist of Cowper’s 
elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the flowing rapidity of 
Homer.” As for his textual fidelity, Arnold waves it aside with the 
remark—that “to suppose that it is fidelity to an original to give its 
matter, unless you at the same time give its manner,” is altogether 
mistaken, inasmuch as “the peculiar effect of a poet resides in his 
manner and movement, not in his words taken separately.” 

One quality, however, out of the three that he requires, does Arnold 
concede to Cowper’s version: he admits that it is no/e. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in respect of his self-imposed conditions, fidelity 
and sublimity, Cowper’s work was distinctly a success. Yet, on the 
lines laid down by Arnold, Cowper has failed to translate Homer, 
although of all translations extant his is the most faithful and the 
most noble. He has failed none the less; yet, in reading such passages 
as Hector’s farewell to Andromaché, I cannot help the feeling that if 
this is failure—what must victory be! 

The cold indifference of the moderns towards Cowper is largely 
due to the fact that he has left no love poetry behind him. For this 
reason they find him uninteresting, and they regard him pretty much 
as he says his contemporaries and former associates did: ‘ They think 
of me as of the man in the moon, and whether I have a lantern, a 
dog and a faggot, or whether I have neither of these desirable 
accommodations, is to them a matter of perfect indifference.” 
Whether his heart was torn with the agonies of love or not, Cowper 
does not tell us. He has left no confessions of this nature. His appeal 
is not to our passionate ’prentice years, but to our maturity, when 
having suffered, we have learnt our lesson, and profited by it to pass 
out of the petty circle of ourselves into the study of life’s larger 
whole. 

There is for me, I confess, a marked significance in the fact that 
Cowper’s death-year coincided with that of the century in which he 
flourished, from which it necessarily follows that his centenary will 
be appropriately observed in this, the farewell year of the present 
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century, which has seen the realisation of so much he advocated 
whether in prose or verse. Cowper was, in fact, a great pioneer in 
almost every department of opinion and culture. He died on the 
threshold of our times, as it were, with uplifted finger pointing to the 
great reactionary, social, moral, and political revolutions that were yet 
to come. His life was largely spent in denouncing the folly, luxury, 
coarse brutality, scepticism, intolerance, bigotry, and social corruption 
of the age he lived in; and in his prose and poetry alike he never 
ceased to urge great social ideals upon his generation: above all 
things Liberty, particularly of Conscience, the rights of the slave, of 
the individual; the alleviation of the poor man’s lot, the purifica- 
tion of morals, the reinvigoration of the Public Conscience, the 
protection of dumb animals, and—as of vital importance—the careful 
and painstaking education of children. Cowper was a great humani- 
tarian, and this in a day when Society, like Gallio, “cared for none 
of these things.” He, first of any man, rang out the false, rang 
in the true, ‘‘ rang in the Christ that is to be.” 

Other men quickly entered into his labours, and perhaps for this 
reason some of us fail to see what a new departure in choice of subject 
and of treatment was Cowper’s Zusk. Cowper had the true, pure 
vision of God in man and in Nature, and saw no better way of making 
it known to others than by singing of it. Since the days of Chaucer 
and Langland, no poet had attempted general social reformation 
in verse. There had been poets who sang of sacred subjects, but 
none who deliberately and judiciously mingled the grave and gay as 
Cowper did, so that men should both be amused and profit by what 
they read. In this way he appealed to a new audience, he caught 
the ear and arrested the attention of the most brilliant society of his 
own time. They listened with attention, knowing him to be one of 
themselves, and many were converted to his way of thinking. And 
so, by a broad and tolerant philosophy, he drew many to the pursuit 
of the Christian ideal. 

Yet, although he was always glad to enforce a truth, Cowper was 
no “ Methodist,” as Mr. Goldwin Smith and others erroneously 
suppose. We have Hayley’s strong verdict, the result of close per- 
sonal knowledge, that “‘none of the sectaries have a right to reckon 
him in their number.” His friendships with clergymen of all ranks 
and denominations testify to his liberal-mindedness on religious 
questions. He had, indeed, a horror of bigotry and dogmatism 
“on points which God has left at large,” and, above all things, a 
horror of persecution. ‘The dissenters, I think, Catholics and 
others,” he writes to Hill, “have all a right to the privileges of all 
other Englishmen, because to deprive them is persecution ; and perse- 
cution on any account, but especially on a religious one, is an 
abomination.” 
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But apart from the sermons hidden in it, how beautiful is The 
Task ! how the desert breaks forth into flowers in such immortal 
passages as are strewn up and down its pages! Who, taking his 
way across frozen fields or by frozen hedgerows where “ the cattle 
mourn in corners,” can fail to remember Cowper ? 

Or who, reading Wordsworth, can forget how much he owes to his 
predecessor ? Cowper’s influence on Wordsworth was far greater 
than has been recognised, and this, I think, because the two poets 
are not often read together. And perhaps Cowper is not so manifest 
in Wordsworth’s pages, as the pre-Wordsworthian spirit is manifest 
in Cowper. Cowper, as it were, anticipated Wordsworth, and ob- 
viously many passages in Zhe Task, such, for instance, as that begin- 
ning: “ How oft upon yon eminence our pace,” or “Scenes must 
be beautiful, which daily viewed,” or his description of “The peasant’s 
nest,” have suggested parts of The Excursion, with which they are 
absolutely identical in spirit. 

Nor can I help the conviction that Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior 
was unconsciously induced by a study of Cowper’s beautiful delinea- 
tion of ‘“ The happy man”’ in the closing lines of The Task :— 


“ Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and he shall answer—None. 
His warfare is within. There, unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labours. There he fights 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.’’ 


As a serious poet Cowper stands midway between Milton and 
Wordsworth. Of Milton he was the spiritual son. From him he 
inherited the great organ of the English language and the tradition 
of his magnificent music. Cowper cherished and preserved his in- 
heritance, he directed the winds of God to play upon its giant reeds 
so that under his marvellous management its mighty swell was heard 
once more. 

That this great instrument was thus preserved from ruin, that it 
was cleansed from dust and decay, and with all its pipes and stops 
in perfect order was handed over to the great master who was to 
follow him—this, and much more, we owe to William Cowper. 


Auice Law. 











OUR ANTIQUATED DRILL AND TACTICS. 


In view of the radical changes in drill and tactics which must be 
brought about by the experiences of the war now raging in South 
Africa, it may be useful to investigate how far we have kept in line 
with the changes called for by the introduction of modern fire-arms— 
changes which, since 1870, have been adopted by all Continental 
armies. 

It is a delusion to think, as most civilians, and even many military 
men, unfortunately do, that we have slavishly copied the Germans in 
all essential points. It is true that we have done so in some insig- 
nificant and unimportant details, but we have left out the vital point 
upon which they built up their present system of handling infantry 
on the field of battle. The Germans have renounced Frederick the 
Great’s system, and adopted what they call the Company Column 
system for all field manceuvres. Battalion movements have been 
discarded as unsuited to modern warfare. They cannot be controlled 
as a fighting unit when under fire. Delegation of command to 
smaller units is essential. This important fact is recognised by the 
Germans, and is admirably carried out in their strong Company 
system. The Captain receives his orders from the Battalion Com- 
mander before coming into action, and carries them through to the 
end. He has with him officers and men thoroughly acquainted with, 
and mutually confident in, each other. 

In our Field Evercise Regulations the necessity of a delegation of 
command is recognised (7. page 129), but the delegation only comes 
into force under the enemy’s fire, and when the Lieut.-Colonel is no 
longer able to control the fighting of his widely-extended battalion. 

Our Drill Regulations (of which a revised edition was published so 
lately as July, 1896) have not yet shaken themselves free from the 
system, introduced by Marlborough and perfected by Frederick the 
Great, upon which our first drill-book was founded. 

Fifteen years ago the following paper was written and circulated 
privately. As its subject matter is now attracting deserved attention, 
its publication may be of interest to the Service and to the public. 

More than ten years have passed' since Sir Garnet [now Viscount] 
Wolseley wrote as follows in the Soddier’s Pocket Book :— 


m 


‘INFANTRY DRILL AND TACTIVs. 
‘The introduction of breech-loading rifled small arms, and of rifled artillery 
firing shrapnel at gr.at 1anges, have altered the tactical formations of infantry, 








(1) Twenty-five at the present day. 
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especially for offensive operations ; so much so, that for an army to attempt what 
we did so lately even as at the Alma, would be to insure its annihilation. .. . 

“The same pluck which enabled us during many consecutive years to annihilate 
by our line charges the best European troops, may enable us henceforth to do the 
same by the irresistible dash of our skirmishers. . . . . To attempt an infantry 
attack nowadays over open ground, in line or in column, would be madness ; the 
only other formation is in skirmishing order. . .. . All skirmishing must be loose, 
but to be well done it requires the best drilled soldiers. To teach a man to march 
past as if he were part of a wall is comparatively easy as compared to teaching 
him to be a really good skirmisher. Does it not therefore behove us officers of 
all ranks to work hard until our men are the best skirmishers in the world ? 
Are we doing this? If not, are we not preparing for ourselves and for the nation 
a great disaster when next we have to meet an European Army in the Field?” 


Our Pied’ Evercise Book contains the same system of drill, and the 
same formations and movements of a brigade, or larger body, as were 
laid down in our drill-book for an age in which lines composed of 
several battalions could be manceuvred in close proximity to the 
enemy. ‘They were perfectly appropriate in those days. The same 
tactics were employed by the enemy. They are quite inappropriate 
now against an army that has adapted its tactics to the altered con- 
ditions of fighting of the present day, as is the case with all European 
armies except our own. These armies, by the rapidity and elasticity 
with which they now move in company columns, would completely 
out-mancuvre ours with its heavy battalion-column and stiff line- 
movements. 

They are equally inappropriate against such badly-armed but rapid- 
moving troops as the Zulus and Arabs. 

The chief aim of the evolutions in our original drill system was to 
place lines of battalions in the best position for attacking with the 
bayonet. Bayonet charges in future will be carried out by the dash 
of our skirmishers, and not by well-dressed lines. ‘These evolutions 
are therefore useless for savage warfare, and they would be fatal if 
employed against an European army. Yet they occupy an enormous 
portion of the drill-book. In order to find out their former use as 
applied to war we must refer back to our early editions. 

Until General Dundas compiled The Rules and Regulations for the 
Formation, Field Exercises, and Movements of His Majesty's Forces, 
issued to the Army from the Adjutant-General’s Office on the Ist 
June, 1792, each Commander of a corps adopted or invented such 
manceuvres as he judged proper. With the exception of a few regu- 
lations for Reviews, nothing was laid down by authority, not even the 
manual exercise, nor quick and slow marching. 

From this book, and from the General Orders issued from the Horse 
Guards in 1804 and 1809, we shall be able to get a sufficient insight 
into the fighting of that time for our present object. 

In 1792 the battalion consisted of 1 Grenadier, 8 Battalion, and 
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1 Light Company. Each company consisted of 3 officers, 2 serjeants, 
3 corporals, 1 drummer, and 380 privates. A perfect uniformity in 
the formation and arrangement of all companies was indispensable 
for ‘‘the execution of just and combined movements.” Not only was 
it imperative that the numbers in the companies of a battalion should 
be equalised, but it was recommended that the battalions of the line 
should, if possible, also be equalised. The companies were formed in 
three ranks. The officers and serjeants formed a fourth rank, whose 
principal duty was to keep the other ranks closed up to the front 
during the attack, and to prevent any break beginning in the rear. 
The front of a company was about 22 feet in width; that of a 
battalion 176 feet, or nearly 60 yards—rather different from the 
front of our battalions on war footing, which is about 270 yards! 
This is corroborated by the description of an army drawn up in order 
of battle. 

“In each line the battalions are distant from each other about 180 feet, which 
is nearly equal to the extent of their front. These intervals are left for the 
battalions of the second line to range themselves against the intervals of the first, 
that they may more readily march through those spaces to the enemy. The front 
line is generally about 300 feet (100 yards) from the centre line, and the centre 
line as much from the rear or corps of reserve, that there may be sufficient room 
to rally when the battalions are broken.’’ 


The bayonet attack sometimes preceded and sometimes followed 
the firing of the line, and was usually performed at a distance of 
150 to 200 yards from the enemy, but the muskets were not to 
be brought to the charging position until the instant of attack. 
(It should here be borne in mind that the ranges of the Martini- 
Henry rifles now in the hands of our infantry are classified as 
follows: up to 400 yards “short distances”; from 400 to 900 
yards “ medium distances”; from 900 to 1,700 yards “long dis- 
tances”; and from 1,700 to 3,100 yards “extreme distances.’’) 

The evolutions were to be carried out in “ ordinary ” time (our slow 
time) 75 paces to the minute, and with the greatest precision, 
until actually in contact with the enemy. The correct cadence and 
length of step, which were to be practised until they became a con- 
firmed habit, was about all the soldier in the ranks had to think 
of. He was a machine that moved and stopped instantly on the 
word of command. Lines composed of several battalions were 
moved off and halted at the same moment. 


‘‘ The Commander of a line or column will always himself loudly annouxrce his 
command of execution as march! or halt ! and be assisted in so doing by those 
that surround him ; and the motion of the hat or sword will at the same time 
greatly aid. 

“ Commanders of battalions will, without waiting for each other, endeavour in 
the same moment to repeat them as ina volley. If officers are quick, observant, 
firm and decided in their commands such repetition will be instantaneous.”’ 
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A cannon also was frequently employed to give the signal to large 
bodies of troops. 

There was not a single movement enjoined which had not special 
application on the field of battle. Under the head “ March of the 
Line in Front” we read that— 


“The chief object of every other movement is the quick and just formation into 
line when necessary, and the consequent advance of that line in front towards the 
enemy..... If the correct march of a single battalion requires so much attention 
and precision, it is evident that these must be redoubled to procure this just 
movement of the line, which is the operation that immediately leads to the 
enemy.” 


The movements of open columns of manceuvre were considered 
particularly necessary, as, for instance,— 


“When a line formed in order of battle is to extend in the same direction to 
either flank, in order to follow the march of an enemy, or to out-flank him if he 
remains posted; nor is any movement more important, or can be more securely or 
effectually practised against an enemy inaccurate and inferior in discipline, who 
in attempting a counter movement is generally thrown into confusion.” 


The great objects of the close column were— 


‘‘To form line to the front in the quickest manner possible ; to conceal numbers 
from the knowledge of the adversary, and to extend in whatever direction the 
circumstances of the moment required; which till it was nearly accomplished 
could not be obvious to an opposite enemy.” 


It is impossible to read the old drill-books without being struck 
with the fighting spirit which pervades them. What life and what 
vigour it must have given to the whole system of instruction, when 
every officer and every man in the ranks knew for certain that all the 
correct dressing of lines, the precision of cadence and length of step 
taught in their companies, were to be employed on the field of battle, 
and up to the very moment of onslaught! The whole system and 
principles which formed the basis of their instruction were derived 
from actual war experience, and there was not a single movement of 
the company, battalion or line, which was not applicable on the field 
of battle. Is this the case now ? 

It may possibly be argued that our drill in the present day is very 
different to that in the first drill-book issued in 1792. This is 
perfectly true in matters of detail, but the same system and the same 
principles remain unaltered. To prove this we will begin by quoting 
from Sir Henry Torrens’ introduction to the revised edition issued to 
the army in 1824 :— 


“ Thirty-three years have elapsed since the late General Sir David Dundas con 
ferred upon the country the essential benefit of introducing a system of tactics 
calculated to combine and unite the Field Movements of the Forces ; and the 
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fundamental principles laid down by that distinguished veteran must ever form 
the basis of subsequent systems and ever ensure to his memory the lasting grati- 
tude of the British Army.”’ 


Thirty years again elapsed before we were called upon to take the 
field against an Kuropean enemy. No changes had been made in 
our infantry tactics during that period, although fire-arms had been 
greatly improved. The day before the battle of Alma the infantry 
advanced, as described by Kinglake, “‘ massed in close columns... 
in grand divisions . . . In each of the close massed columns which 
were formed by our four complete divisions there were more than 
5,000 foot soldiers.” On the night of the 19th of September the 
whole of the British force bivouacked on the south side of the Bul- 
ganak river. The infantry was massed in the closest possible forma- 
tion, with cavalry and artillery in its rear. It was known that the 
Russians had a force of all arms in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and that their whole field army was within a few hours’ march of the 
Bulganak. We leave to the imagination what might have occurred 
had the Russians driven up a few batteries of artillery under cover 
of darkness, and opened fire on this dense crowd of humanity and 
horseflesh ! But as Kinglake puts it, “ Thanks to the forbearance of 
the Russian commander, we passed a tranquil night.” 

Besides the danger of being attacked in so close a formation, 
another great objection is the length of time and delay that must 
occur in getting the brigades into their proper places for resuming 
the march. “A long and tedious evolution was needed,” says 
Kinglake, “in order to bring them into the general order of march” 
—in mass of double columns from the centre of divisions. On coming 
within range of the Russian fire the battalions deployed into line of 
quarter columns. This was another long operation, and was so in- 
completely performed, that when they deployed from column into 
line, “‘ Sir George Brown had the grief of seeing his right regiment 
(the 7th Fusiliers) overlapped by the left—nay, even by the centre 
of Pennefather’s brigade. The fault was uot retrieved. It was 
fruitful of confusion.”’ 

Then, speaking of the 2nd and Light Divisions, he says: “ The 
soldiery were a crowd—a crowd shaped and twisted by the winding 
of the river’s bank . . . jammed together; . . . and standing help- 
less under the fire of the skirmishers shooting down into it from 
above, could hardly even try to perform an evolution requiring free 
space and time.” 

We surely need hardly ask for stronger proof of the failure of the 
old line formation. 

Four years after this war our Field Exercise and Evolutions of 
the Army was revised by a Board of Officers. No lessons, however, 
appear to have been gained, and very trifling alterations were made 
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in the drill-book. Revisions have again and again been made up to 
September of last year (1884). 

We turn to Part IV. Formations and Movements of a Brigade or 
Larger Body, and General Rules for Drill. What do we find? The 
same system and the same movements, with only trifling alterations, 
as in Dundas’s time; but with nearly all reference to fighting 
omitted ! 

In Part V., however, Field Maneuvres and Tactics, we have new 
matter introduced within the last few years. The first thing we are 
taught here is that all the instructions in Part IY. are merely for 
purposes of dri//,and that “at drill” great accuracy must be “ insisted 
on,” but that in the field, “minutely dressing lines and correcting 
intervals should be avoided.” In other words, the drill necessary for 
an obsolete manner of fighting is to be retained, but is not to be 
applied in manceuvring ! 

We are far from advocating that stiff drill should be altogether 
dispensed with. It is necessary for instilling discipline. But parade 
movements for this object need be very few and very simple. It is 
what are termed “ field movements,” changes of front in line, &c., 
which formerly were required in the field, that we want to see 
abolished; and the time and pains now given to the instruction re- 
quired for these devoted to drill that would be of use to the soldiers 
on the field of battle. 

It is perfectly impossible that stiff formations can ever teach men 
the art of skirmishing, which requires a far higher standard of train- 
ing than is necessary for teaching a man to “march past as if he 
were part of a wall.” Still, nearly the whole of our drill-book 
(Company, Battalion, and Brigade) is devoted to these close forma- 
tions. Part V. contains in half-a-dozen pages what is termed “ The 
Attack,” but even here we do not shake off the shackles of our obsolete 
system. ‘‘The troops reach the field of battle in masses of battalion 
columns. These masses should be deployed into lines of battalion 
columns at deploying intervals” (Field Exercises, page 289), and it is 
from this formation, or from the column of route that the battalions 
of the first line, as a general rule, extend for attack (Field Exercises, 
page 214), Therefore, all manoeuvring previous to the actual attack 
is supposed to be in battalion columns. 

But it is not only that the evolutions before extending are on an 
antiquated system, the attack formation itself aims at restoring, at the 
most critical moment of the fight, the “time-honoured thin red line.”’ 
At page 91 we are told that the object of the attack formation is to 
gradually bring up the battalion, with as little loss as possible, to a 
point sufficiently near the position of the enemy whence the hottest 
fire can be poured in, and the final assault by the battalion as a com~ 
pact body can be made. 

3F 2 
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We commence and we try to end our battle on an ancient system, 
whilst in the middle of it we attempt to introduce a formation some- 
thing similar to that adopted by Continental armies, but devoid of 
the advantage possessed by those armies in the delegation of com- 
mand which lies at the very root of their system. To make this 
remark clearer: instead of placing a fraction of ,the front under the 
control of a competent officer, with his reinforcements and supports, 
who in conjunction with those on his right and left is to fight his 
way up and finally assault and secure the position, our usual plan is 
to place the whole fighting line and supports of a battalion under 
the control of the second in command, whilst the Lieut.-Colonel remains 
with the main body. Ata distance of 200 yards from the enemy 
he forms the main body into a rear rank for the fighting line. He 
then takes command of his battalion mixed up as it is—for there can- 
not be the smallest section which is not composed of two or three 
different companies—and charges the position. 

When the aim of our attack formation is to restore the battalion 
line at the most critical moment of the fight, it can hardly be a 
matter of surprise that we should never cease hearing of “new 
attack formations” to try and accomplish such an impossible task as 
re-forming the line in order to charge; instead of charging with 
the strong line of skirmishers backed up by the companies of the 
main body. 

Yet this is evidently the prevailing idea in our military schools, for 
we find no less an authority than Sir Patrick Macdougall, in a late 
article in the Nineteenth Century, saying that “ the object of our various 
attempted formations is to bring up a battalion line two deep to 
the charging point.” He further expresses his conviction that 
‘a closed line, each man occupying a yard of front, covered and 
protected by a thick screen of skirmishers, would not suffer more loss 
in alvancing under fire than if the men were disposed in several open 
lines not covered by skirmishers.”” And further that “the formation 
of attacking troops in extended order is unnecessary, and that it 
would not yield satisfactory results in actual conflict.” He then goes 
on to say: “The proper solution of the problem is to be found in the 
proper use of skirmishers in the old sense of the term to cover and 
protect the advance of the attacking columns,” and that “ skirmishers 
ure troops who, not being intended for close fighting, are employed to 
cover those who are so intended ; they may be quite independent of 
the attacking troops whose front they cover, and may be any number 
of paces interval without deranging the formation in the rear, behind 
whom they may rally after they have played their part.” 

This use of skirmishers is diametrically opposed to the decision 
arrived at by all continental armies, and to that of a large number of 
our own officers who have studied the subject, including that already 
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quoted from the Soldier’s Pocket Book. In the Operations of War 
Sir Edward Hamley says, ‘‘ All reliable eye-witnesses of 1870 testify 
that the advance against a position once begun, the columns, while 
under fire, dissolved into swarms of skirmishers, and consequently the 
first line of battle’ consisted of, instead of being covered by, skirmishers.” 

But we should not have attempted any criticism upon the above- 
mentioned Nineteenth Century article within the limits of this paper, 
were it not that this employment of skirmishers is still to be found in 
our drill-book. 

In the Drill Instruction for a Brigade or Larger Body (page 254), we 
read that ‘ All movements in line and changes of front or position in 
presence of an enemy, should be protected by troops in extended 
order.”” And under the head of “ Skirmishing”’ (page 239) we read that 
the battalion formed to cover the front of a division is not intended in 
the case of a general engagement to form part of the fighting line. 

This was all very well formerly when each battalion had its own 
light infantry company extended about 100 yards in its front, and 
which closed to its right and left as the battalion marched steadily 
on to the attack. Now, and according to Sir P. Macdougall, the 
front is to be covered by an independent battalion. The distance of 
the skirmishers from the troops covered should be, as a rule, about 
1,300 yards (page 240), and the battalions employed on this duty, 
after completing their task of veiling by their smoke the advance of 
the line of battle, are to turn their backs on the enemy and rally ! 

As a chief objection to such a system we would mention that any 
enemy we might be fighting against, would employ a totally different 
system of tactics against us. The skirmishers on their side would 
be their actual fighting line, strongly supported by small bodies 
distributed in readiness to reinforce them and assist them in every 
way. Our skirmishers would be bound not only by their orders but 
also on account of the force the enemy is bringing against them 
to retire. As they fall back they suffer heavy losses, always the 
greatest when retiring. They can only reply feebly to the enemy’s 
fire, which is rapidly getting more deadly. The battalions in line 
also suffer, but until their front is cleared of the skirmishers they 
cannot fire a shot. They must remain impassive whilst the bullets 
directed against the retreating skirmishers are making havoc in 
their ranks. Thus the result of this thick cloud of skirmishers 
retiring before the advancing enemy, can only be advantageous to 
the latter, and demoralising to our own troops. 

Another serious objection to this system would be that the batta- 
lions destined to act as skirmishers for covering the front of large 
bodies, must be trained and practised, not in attacking and boldly 


(1) The italics are our own. 
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advancing against an enemy, but in turning their backs upon him at 
the critical moment. 

We will now take a cursory glance at the aim and object of the 
changes in tactics which have been made by some of the great 
military powers on the Continent. 

We commence with Germany, she being incontestably the greatest 
military power in the world. It was from the Prussian system, as 
carried out by Frederick the Great, that General Dundas compiled 
our Field Exercise Book—the same system, it has been confidently 
asserted, that was originally practised by the British troops under 
Marlborough. Until the introduction of breech-loading rifled arms 
their battalion movements were very much like our own. Their 
battalions were composed of only four strong companies for adminis- 
trative ,purposes, but on parade they were told off into eight sub- 
divisions, precisely in the same way that our battalions are told off 
into eight companies. All their battalion movements were carried 
out by sub-divisions as ours are by companies. 

About the year 1865, the Germans felt that stiff and heavy move- 
ments were unsuited to the fighting of the day. They then adopted, 
in a tentative manner, what they call the “ Company Column” system. 
On this system they fought at the battle of Sadowa. Here it became 
evident that the company chiefs might exceed the limits of the 
independence granted them, and steps were taken to counteract this 
drawback. 

In the great war of 1870-71 some army corps had been practised 
in the new system, but it was by no means universal. The Garde 
Corps at St. Privat suffered terribly in attempting to attack in the 
old way. 

On the 4th of July, 1872, the German Emperor issued a Cabinet 
Order calling upon General Officers to practise some changes which 
were considered necessary on account of 


‘*the disproportionately heavy losses which had been shown by experience in 
the last war to result from the employment of closed battalions under fire in level 
and open ground; and on the other hand of the success which had attended a 
widely extended use of company columns and strong lines of skirmishers.’’ 


And, in 1873, it was ordered that the company column system was 
to be universally adopted in the field. 

We will now see what has been done in the French Army. In 
1869, only the year before the war with Prussia, the military authori- 
ties issued a fresh edition of the Regulations for the Exercises and 
Maneurres of Infantry. French battalions at that time consisted of 
six companies, and they made great use of skirmishers. Immediately 
after the war a Commission was deputed to revise these regulations, 
The report is most interesting and instructive. It is embodied in 
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the drill-book of which it forms the first part, and is well worth the 
study of every soldier. 

On the strength of this report a new edition of the Field Exercise 
was issued to the army, modelled entirely on the German company 
column system. The battalion was divided into four strong com- 
panies ; these were again sub-divided into four sections. 

All other European armies except our own have adopted the 
same system of tactics. There are many little differences in the 
detail, but there is one universal system of mancouvring in small 
columns. No one can suppose that all the great military powers 
would have introduced such a system both in their tactics and also 
in their battalion organization, without having decisive and certain 
grounds for so doing, derived from experience in the field. 

We have had no such experience ourselves since the introduction 
of breech-loaders. In our frequent wars with savage nations the 
immense superiority of our fire-arms will always ensure us the victory, 
if we only give them fair play. We do not refer to our short but 
unhappy campaign against the Boers (1881), because it was brought 
abruptly to an end without any real trial of strength; but so far as 
it went, it afforded unanswerable arguments as to the importance of our 
army being composed of good shots and of “ the best skirmishers in 
the world.” 

Why, then, should we scruple to follow the example of other 
nations in making a change which they, from practical war experience, 
consider to be of such vital importance ? 

A passage in our drill-book, under the head of “ Musketry Fire 
Tacties ” (page 306), appears to have been introduced with the object 
of proving that these small columns are unsuitable for modern tactics. 

We read as follows :— 

‘‘ Formations such as a strong company in column of sections are very vulner- 


able objects. The vulnerability of a company in column of sections at ‘long’ 
distances is on an average twice that of a company in line,” 


In theory this may be correct, but in practice it is not so. The 
writer must have overlooked one of the great advantages of small 
columns, which is that you can form line very quickly when neces- 
sary, or advance over dangerous ground in lines of extended 
sections, and close again as soon as cover is obtained by the next fold 
of ground. It is extraordinary what a small rise of ground will 
cover a small column. 

The passage quoted above would lead anyone to believe that it 
would be better for a battalion to advance when nearly a mile from 
the enemy, in a single line, than in four small columns. The line 
formation of a battalion (800 strong), especially when there are 
several of them in the same line, is the most difficult and most 
harassing mode of advancing possible, even for a comparatively 
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short distance over open ground. What, then, must it be over 
broken and uneven ground, disturbed all the time by the enemy’s 
fire? No one, we think, could seriously recommend such an evolu- 
tion in preference to that above described. 

Perhaps the opponents of these small columns will say that if the 
line is objectionable, then let the companies advance in “fours from 
the right” or in “columns of sections.” To this we reply that they 
would be equally as liable to suffer from the enemy’s fire as columns 
formed of two companies. 

But there is another objection to breaking up the battalion into so 
many small units as eight companies. Each Captain would have to 
look to the Lieut.-Colonel for his immediate orders; whereas if the 
Lieut.-Colonel delegated the command by giving two companies to 
each of his four Majors, he would only have to give his orders to 
four instead of to eight officers, and the Captains and Lieutenants 
would have a Commander close at hand to advise and direct them. 

From the early start in the morning these small columns would 
move off in a formation in which the men could march with the 
greatest freedom. There would be none of that delay which nearly 
always accompanies heavy column movements. They would be 
formed very rapidly, when necessary, into lines of skirmishers, well 
supported by men belonging to their own command. The charge 
would be carried out by the irresistible dash of the whole reinforced 
line of skirmishers closely backed up by the main body. These 
which had been advancing rapidly with drums and bugles playing 
the soul-stirring “ Charge ” or “Storm-Step,” dash with the skir- 
mishers into the enemy’s position amid loud hurrahs. Then, after 
the final assault, the different fractions could be re-formed far quicker 
and with much greater certainty than would be possible with a whole 
battalion after it has charged as a compact body with all its com- 
panies intermixed and its company organisation destroyed. 

It is this system which all Continental armies have adopted of 
late years. It is admirably adapted for rapid manoeuvring; for 
offensive and defensive action; for obtaining the greatest control 
over troops in extended formation; and for the restoration of order 
after a fight. 

In our own army, without slavishly copying that of any other 
Power, it could easily be carried out. In the drill of the soldier 
hardly any change would be required. A certain amount of steady 
drill and rigid formation are still necessary ; but as our soldiers can 
never again march shoulder to shoulder to within 150 yards of their 
enemy, they must be made “the best skirmishers in the world,” and 
will have to be drilled until this art becomes a second nature. 

Modern fire-arms have made a change of tactics imperative. We 
know now what tactics a European army will employ against us. 
It is no longer a question of two-deep lines rersvs heavy columns. 
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We shall meet armics trained to a skirmishing order of fighting. 
The rapidity and elasticity of their movements will give us no time 
for the deployment of our divisions from mass of columns on the field 
of battle. Must we not therefore change our system of mancouvring 
for one that is more elastic? Modern fire-arms have doomed close 
battalion formations. With the loss of these we lose the control they 
gave us over the men. Ought we not therefore to endeavour to 
recover the control by a prudent delegation of command, and by 
enforcing more strongly than ever the chain of responsibility from 
the Lieut.-Colonel down to the Commander of the smallest section or 
even group ? 

To carry this out, no change in our battalion organisation is 
absolutely necessary. Where the change appears to be necessary is 
in our drill system ; and even here one point only has to be decided, 
and that is the tactical unit which is to form the basis of it. 

The squadron system has been introduced into the cavalry. Why 
should not a similar system be adopted in the infantry ? 

When once a sound basis has been decided upon, there will be no 
difficulty in formulating a Field Exercise Book, which, in the words 
of Sir David Dundas, “ will simplify the execution and abridge the 
variety of movements as much as possible, by adopting such only as 
are necessary for combined exertions in corps, and that can be required 
or applied in service, regarding all matters of parade and show 
merely as secondary objects.” 


The changes in our infantry drill and tactics, which I thus 
described fifteen years ago, still cry aloud for adoption. Reforms 
which even then were known to be of the first necessity, are now, in 
the light of battle, seen to be of vital importance; and yet the 
changes necessary to pass from an antiquated system, unsuited to 
modern warfare, to one adapted to meet all its essential requirements, 
are few and simple. 

The squadron system has been found to work admirably in the 
cavalry. It is essential that a similar system should be adopted in 
its entirety in the infantry. 

One of the principal lessons we are now learning in South Africa 
is the importance of mobility. The system, advocated in the fore- 
going pages, would greatly tend to the mobility of a battalion, and 
consequently to the mobility of all larger divisions of troops. Mobility 
is to an army what motive power is to an engine. With insufficient 
motive power an engine becomes a useless mass of ingenious 
mechanism. Without mobility an army becomes an inert mass of 
humanity, a danger and a snare, instead of a support and a defence 
to the country that places its trust in it. 


Epwp. N. NewpkGate. 
Lt.-Gen. Retired. 











































THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
FROM A FOREIGN STANDPOINT. 





Z. 


Ir is well known that Great Britain, alone amongst the Great Powers 
and almost alone in Europe, has clung to the old system of recruiting, 
and that in military organisation she has not kept pace with the 
requirements of modern times. And this for various reasons. First, 
the deep-rooted Conservatism of the British nation, and secondly, its 
reluctance to believe anything against the army which under 
Wellington gained victory upon victory in the Peninsula, which 
routed Napoleon at Waterloo, which, under Campbell and Havelock, 
subjugated an empire, and which has waged more or less successful 
war in every quarter of the globe. What fault is there to find with 
it, or with the system upon which it rests? Why change, when 
change is unnecessary, and why emulate the Continental system 
under entirely different conditions? Moreover, the British love of 
freedom revolts against universal conscription, and views the royal 
uniform rather as a strait-waistcoat than a coat of honour. 

These views would, however, have had to yield to necessity, had not 
Great Britain’s geographical position and fleet, superior to the 
combined navies of France and Russia, made her an almost impreg- 
nable fortress surrounded by an impassable moat. Yet even so 
unassailable a position might not have served to maintain the 
antiquated recruiting system, had the British army ever been 
subjected to any serious test. Not till the autumn of 1899 was such 
a test applied, and to this fact alone the system owes its continued 
existence. 

Hitherto, it is true, the army had always emerged victorious, what- 
ever its early reverses. Therefore the nation considered itself justified 
in opposing all reform and turning a deaf ear to the numerous 
representations, even of experts like Lord Wolseley. It did not 
understand that never since the days of Sebastopol had England been 
face to face with a European force, or one schooled in European 
military tactics. All honour to Great Britain for her victories over 
the Ashantees and Zulus, the Burmese and Afridis; yet what other 
result was to be looked for? In 1879, and again in 1888, when the 
danger of a conflict with Russia dawned on the political horizon, 
not a few wished to force their Government into war; but the far- 
seeing, who knew the real state of the army, and how utterly 
unprepared it was for a great war, must have breathed again when 
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the threatening cloud sank below the horizon. To a discriminating 
mind it could not but be evident that each of these victories had cost 
the British nation a tremendous effort, and that almost all had been 
purchased at the price of grievous disasters. Ulundi and Kandahar 
had been preceded by Isandlhwhana and Maiwand, whilst Omdurman 
could barely wipe out the fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon. 
In fact, even when fighting against savages, reverses came first and 
victory after. 

Other European troops have suffered defeat at the hands of 
barbarians, witness the French in Tonkin; but the English reverses 
were noteworthy both for their persistent recurrence and their 
severity. At Koniggratz and Sedan a part of the beaten army 
perished, but Isandlhwhana saw the annihilation of the whole of the 
British force. 

There were other serious symptoms, not the least amongst them 
being the unprepared state of the army, which became painfully 
apparent in every war. This was especially true of the Soudan 
campaign of 1885, when the costly and protracted process of equip- 
ment proved entirely inadequate. And what of the system of 
discipline, which could offer to the astonished world the sorry 
spectacle of a mutinous battalion of Guards sent perforce into 
temporary exile? © Desertions, though far less numerous in recent 
years, are still in excess of those in Continental armies; and this 
fact, combined with a decrease of recruits in some districts, testifies 
to a dislike to serve with the colours, and also to the small amount of 
sympathy between the civilian population and the military. Think 
of the remarks of Sir Redvers Buller about the autumn manceuvres 
of 1899! 

The discerning British patriot had indeed cause for anxiety. Such 
symptoms pointed to a faulty and mistaken system, needing entire 
transformation in view of modern requirements and the defence of a 
great colonial empire. The demands of British officers grew louder 
and more pressing; valuable schemes and suggestions were not 
wanting, such as those of General Sir Henry Havelock-Ellis in these 
pages, and those of Major A. B. Williams, and Captains Ellison and 
Henderson. Lord Wolseley even expressed himself in favour of 
universal conscription ; but nothing was done. It is true there were 
a few small changes and even a slight increase in the military 
establishment, but no thorough-going or genuine reform. At the 
end of the nineteenth century the British army stood practically 
where it did after the Indian Mutiny, when it had been considerably 
increased. From then until the last year or two the infantry 
battalions (Guards, Line, and Rifles) had stood at 148. Not till 1897 
was there an increase of one battalion (2nd Cameron Highlanders), 
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and in the subsequent years the Scots Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
the Warwickshire Regiment, the Royal Fusiliers, and the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, were each augmented by a third battalion, though, in the 
case of the Scots Guards, this battalion was not yet existent in June, 
1899. So that the total increase for the last forty years has been 
six (five) infantry battalions, a ludicrous augmentation when you 
come to compare it with the German infantry, which in 1880 had 470 
battalions, and now, twenty years later, has 626. In short, one has 
increased by six, the other by 156 battalions. Compare again with 
France. The French infantry in 1870 was 373 battalions strong ; 
it is now 717 battalions, so that it has nearly doubled in thirty years. 

The defenders of the British military system will probably urge 
that there has latterly been a large increase in field artillery, which 
has grown from 84 batteries in 1891 to 103 in 1899. In June, how- 
ever, only 94 of these were in actual existence. But even an increase 
of 19 batteries is clearly insignificant when the German artillery 
has been increased during the last twenty years by 240 and the 
French by 71. So that Germany has now 541 batteries and France 
508 against the British total (including horse and mountain artillery) 
of only 134. 

These meagre increases were thought enough, and when two army 
corps had been told off for foreign service, leaving three for home 
defence (but only on paper), it was fondly believed that adequate 
measures had been taken to make the army fit to respond to any calls 
which might be made upon it. 


II. 


It was reserved for the close of the century to demonstrate the 
emptiness of these hopes, and when despatch after despatch from South 
Africa brought but Job’s comfort to the comfortable citizens of 
London, they were effectually roused from their rosy, self-satisfied 
optimism. 

Too much ink and paper has already been expended upon the war 
in South Africa, and it will only be here referred to in so far as it 
elucidates my text. The competent military criticism of the future 
will pass judgment on the generals, and the origin or justification of 
the war is for the moment immaterial. It is, however, very signifi- 
cant that when war broke out, the British army was far from ready to 
take the field. Yet the war had not come as a surprise, and there had 
been ample time for all necessary preparations. Under such circum- 
stances negligence and recklessness amount to crime, and history has 
furnished examples of resulting disaster which should be fresh in the 
memories of usall. Look at the tragic fate of the French in 1870-71, 
when the boasted “ promenadea Berlin” gave place to the Prussian 
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entry into starving Paris. Take the wretched Greeks in 1897, or 
the miserable tragi-comedy of the Spanish-American war, when both 
sides vied with each other in utter unreadiness, though they had had 
years of leisure for preparation. 

British statesmen must have known these facts at least as well as 
other people ; yet, whether owing to the precipitancy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or the dilatoriness of the Marquis of Lansdowne—perhaps to 
both causes—when war broke out England was not ready. They must 
both have known that the mobilisation of the British army is a long 
and laborious proceeding, and they should have remembered that it 
was of the first importance to strike a decided blow at once, so as to 
suppress all idea of revolt amongst the disaffected in the Colony and 
to impress the world at large. 

As a rule, the first battle strikes the key-note of the whole cam- 
paign. In the Austrian campaigns of 1859 and 1866, the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, the war between China and Japan, 
the Greco-Turkish war, and the war between Spain and the United 
States, the side which gained the first victory was finally victorious. 
This can hardly be mere coincidence, and should be seriously considered 
by any country on the brink of war. It scarcely excuses British states- 
men to say that they expected to suppress the Boer revolt quite easily 
and with a very small force, for there was no lack of warning that a 
war with the Boers would be a dangerous undertaking involving a 
heavy strain upon the numerical strength of the British army. 

So it came to pass that when war broke out the British troops in 
South Africa were scarcely more than 20,000, a force altogether in- 
adequate to defend a territory of 2,524,500 square miles, or eight 
times as large as the United Kingdom. So, also, it came to pass that 
the mighty British Empire, with 387 million subjects, face to 
face with a handful of Dutch farmers could only stand on the defen- 
sive. After the first weeks of the campaign its forces were crippled, 
and until the arrival of re-inforcements it had no field army at the 
seat of war, a spectacle which naturally afforded huge delight to 
England’s numerous enemies, because it effectually exposed the crass 
weakness of her military power. 

Ifit be urged that these remarks are out of place, it may be replied 
that they at least serve to show how little British statesmen knew the 
condition of the army, and what scant consideration they paid to the 
opinion of experts. As the war progressed the various defects of the 
army became more painfully apparent. Even the transport of soldiers 
to the seat of war did not work smoothly. That several vessels had to 
return to port and to disembark the men was not a fact calculated to 
create a good impression whether at home or abroad. 

The wrong sequence of branches selected for embarkation was, how- 
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ever, a more seriouserror. Instead of sending first the artillery and 
cavalry, who require a longer time for recuperation on arrival at the 
seat of war, the infantry were chosen, and hence they either had to 
wait idle or to take the field without the other branches. The disas- 
trous result of the latter course is only too well known. It is also said 
that the three army divisions were not despatched in sections so that 
each might reach the front complete in itself, but haphazard. This 
must either have seriously disturbed the plan of campaign, or caused 
considerable delay. One thing is certain; the original plan of cam- 


paign was altered at the seat of war. 


A further mistake was the breaking up of the army corps into 
three independent divisions so far apart that any idea of co-operation 
between them was out of the question. The distance, measured as the 
crow flies, between Kimberley and Ladysmith, is about 500 kilometres, 
that between Ladysmith and the centre, at Queenstown, being about 
the same. This disposition of the army corps made it impossible to 
strike a decisive blow by hurling an overwhelming force at the enemy; 
and the result of this scattering of the forces was only too speedily 
realised, for each of these masses suffered a severe defeat. 

If it be true that this sub-division and Lord Methuen’s rash 
advances are not to be attributed to Headquarters at the seat of war, 
but to the Government at home, which yielded to the pressure brought 
to bear upon it by the daily press, and by the Stock Exchange, this 
would only prove that incompetent influence from outside carries 
more weight than military knowledge, and that the army is not the 


“noli me tangere” which it ought to be. 


To condemn the generals merely on account of their reverses, 
although it has been largely done, isa wanton injustice. We, here in 
Europe, have no idea of the local, temporary, tactical, and other condi- 
tions under which they fought. What we do know we owe chiefly 
to the not altogether reliable reports of the daily press. 


This much, however, may be safely deduced. 


The leaders were 


lacking in the necessary caution, and possessed either very slight 
knowledge of the ground or none at all; otherwise the troops would 
not have fallen into ambush so frequently, or so suddenly found 
themselves in the presence of the enemy of whose vicinity they had 
not the slightest suspicion. The large number of killed and wounded 
goes to show that proper use was not made of the available cover. 
It has also been demonstrated that the British sharp-shooting is 
not equal to that of the Boers, and that even their artillery does 
not, to say the least of it, show that superiority that might have been 
expected of European trained troops when pitted against armed 


farmers. 


However, the worst defect brought to light is the deficiency in 
men. At the commencement of this war the world in general 
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thought that the gigantic superiority of the British Empire must 
speedily crush the handful of Boers, and this prospect certainly 
contributed, in no small measure, to secure the Boers the sympathy of 
the whole of Europe. But it very soon became apparent that the 
English were not numerically stronger, but weaker, than the Boers. 
Even the arrival of the Ist Army Corps was unable to give England 
the advantage; she saw herself compelled to mobilise one division 
after the other until eight divisions were in the field, thus exceeding 
by two the number of divisions apportioned for “service abroad.” 
The first war, therefore, sufficed to prove the impracticability of this 
scheme. 

One would not imagine that the formation of eight divisions could 
present the slightest difficulty to any Great Power, not even to 
England, weak though she be from a military point of view. There 
are, in the United Kingdom, 74 battalions, inclusive of the Guards, 
which, counting eight battalions to a division, should yield a total of 
more than nine divisions. Nevertheless, the country had the very 
greatest difficulty in completing these eight divisions. In order to do 
so the Mediterranean stations had to be drawn upon, and even the 
Militia, a large portion of which was mobilised. Why these 
64 battalions were not taken from the existing 74; why the troops 
thus withdrawn, especially from Ireland, were not replaced by the 
Militia, instead of drawing upon Mediterranean garrisons, and, 
contrary to all custom, calling out the Militia for active service— 
remains a mystery. 

Perhaps it was to avoid draining the country of all the regulars, or 
to have troops in reserve in case of complications arising elsewhere ; 
or, perhaps, only a portion of the regulars were physically fit for 
foreign service. In any case the fact remains: Britain is so deficient 
in effective soldiers that she must summon them from every corner of 
her vast possessions, and must even seek the help of her colonies, and 
of her volunteers. 

Lord Kitchener is reported to have said to an interviewer that 
England would need 150,000 men! to subdue the Boers. He him- 
self has issued an official denial of this utterance; but even if he 
did not use the words attributed to him, the opinion they express 
has much to be said for it. When Austria occupied Bosnia, under 
conditions more favourable than those obtaining in South Africa, 
it took 200,000 men to quell the Bosnian revolt. 


(1) On the 1st February Mr. Wyndham stated in the House of Commons that within 
three weeks there would be 183,000 men in South Africa, exclusive of the 8th Division! 
How that can be possible is a mystery; for seven divisions equal 56 battalions, and 
these, together with cavalry and artillery, do not even amount to 100,000 men, much 
less to 183,000! But, granted that this perfectly incomprehensible assertion has a 
basis of truth, then either the majority of these troops must consist of totally untrained 
men, or the greater the marvel that Britain has not long since conquered the Boers. 
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The future is a riddle before which even the daring of an CE&dipus 
might hesitate ; but as things stand at present in South Africa there 
is little reason to doubt that generals of the experience of Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener will finally succeed in mastering the 
Boers, provided, of course, that no other Power intervenes. But, 
after all, it will be a Pyrrhus-like victory. Honour will be saved, 
nothing more. 

It behoves the British nation to ponder these things and not to 
abandon itself altogether to the joy of victory. Doubtless it is 
natural that the nation should rejoice, when after such heavy 
reverses success comes at last ; but it has no reason to be proud, for 
the final victory of a great empire over a handful of half-civilised 
farmers was only to be expected. Instead of shouting, every 
thoughtful Englishman should ask himself this question: If the 
subjugation of so insignificant a foe cost England such long and 
strenuous exertions, and took the flower of her troops, where will 
she stand when she is called upon to face a greater Power? 
England could make no greater mistake than to be lulled by this 
victory into forgetfulness of the overwhelming necessity of a root 
and branch reform in her military organisation. 


III. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the war in South Africa, it 
indicates the complete breakdown of the present system of recruit- 
ing, which has proved its inadequacy in the clearest possible fashion 
and exposed the shortcomings of the British Army to the eyes of 
the whole world. If at last this becomes recognised in England, it 
will be the only benefit which the war has brought, though it is sad 
that so much blood was needed to drive the conviction home to the 
British nation. What should have been done years ago, must be 
done now—the welding of the old-fashioned, minutely split-up army 
of mercenaries into one great modern army. 

It has been asserted that Britain does not require a large army— 
an assertion which derives its support from England’s insularity. 
This assertion, however, is fallacious ; how fallacious the present war 
has conclusively proved. 

The British Empire does require a large army. It has to guard an 
immeasurably larger territory than any other country—Russia not 
excepted. Scarcely a year passes in which it has not to quell a 
colonial rising, to punish some tributary state. Owing to its very 
vastness, the Imperial interests clash with those of all other colonising 
Powers, so that the possibility of war with any one of the Great Powers 
is ever more imminent to England than to any other country. Even 
if she herself be almost unassailable, even if her fleet be all powerful, 
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yet the present war has shown that she has vulnerable points—points 
where her fleet cannot serve her. 

What has happened to-day in South Africa, can happen to-morrow 
in India, where England has to hold 300 million beings in check ; 
where Russia threatens from the north-west, and France from the 
extreme east in Anam. It can happen to her in Egypt and in Canada, 
in the latter country not so much through any hankering after sepa- 
ration from the Mother Country, but rather through a hankering 
after annexation on the part of Yankees bitten by the madness of 


territorial expansion. 
The war in South Africa proves that the British army is not 
strong enough to grapple with the difficult task of guarding Britain’s 


vast Empire. 


the armies of the other Great Powers :— 


German \ 
Empire } 


Austro- 
Hungary 


Great 
Britain 


( 
( 
( 
( 
\ 


VOL, LXVII. 


4) Only Erythrea. 


Area, 
In Square Kilometres. 


Mother Country 
Colonies 


Total 
At Home 
Colonies 
Total 
At Home 
Protectorate . 
Total 
At Home ‘ 
Occupied Territory 
Total 
At Home 
Colonies 
Total 
At Home 
Colonies 


Total 


N.S. 


4,889,062 
17,540,948 


Population. 
94,215,415 
34,716,412 


Its real weakness is best seen by comparing it with 


Peace Strength 
of Army. 





22,430,010 


128,931,827 





536,408 
4,120,472! 


38,517,975 
41,855,000 





4,656,880 
540,667 
2,602,500 


80,372,975 


573,743? 





52,279,901 
9,200,000 





3,143,167 


61,479,901 


591,507 





625,518 
51,110 


44,288,587 


1,589,535 





676,628 


45,878,122 


368,276 





286,648 
247,300 


31,667,946 
194,579 





533,948 


31,862,525 


257,615° 





314,339 
27,772,000 


40,559,954 
346,454,000 





28,086,339 


387,013,954 


248,076 


1) Exclusive of possessions in Africa, where area is as yet unknown. 
2) Exclusive of Marines, who are partly employed as Colonial garrisons. 
3) Exclusive of the troops employed in African protectorate. 

(5) Exclusive of Colonial troops. 
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It will be noticed that the British Empire has the largest area, and 


the smallest army—smaller even than Italy. The difference between 


the two armies, England: 248,076; Italy, 257,615, is, on the face of 
it, not so great; but in reality it is immense, for the Italian Army is 
only employed at home, whilst that of England has to be divided 
amongst all her Colonics. Whilst the 248,000 men of the British 
army are scattered over a territory of 28,000,000 square kilometres, 
having a population of 387,000,000, the 257,000 of the Italian army 
remain in their native land, which has an area of only 286,000 
square kilometres, and 31,600,000 inhabitants. 

It might be urged against thiscomparison that England doesnot main- 
tain troops in several of her colonies—/.r., Canada, Halifax excepted, 
and in Australia, and that, therefore, these countries should not be 
taken into consideration. But such an objection tells against England, 
for it goes to prove how little she has cared for the protection of these 
territories. Still, even if those countries where no British garrisons 
are maintained are ignored, and the most important Colonial territory, 
and the one best prepared for war alone be considered, /.c., India : 


Area. Population Army. 
Italy . : : 286,648 31,667,946 257,615 
India ; ; 5,068,340 290,575,000 73,157 


Therefore, in Italy, there is one soldier to every square kilometre 
(plus a fraction), and to every 120 of the population (minus a frac- 
tion). In India, however, the equivalent figures are 68°5 square 
kilometres and 3,900 inhabitants. 

These figures are all the more significant when it is considered that 
Italy is the poorest of the Great Powers—England the richest. 

If it be objected that, after all, the peace establishment of an army 
is not so much a consideration as its war effectiveness, matters are no 
better for England, as is proved by the following table of the war 
strength of the armies of the Great Powers of Europe :— 


Russia. ; ; - 2,400,000 men 


German Empire . : 2,000,000 ,, (approximately) 
France , R ‘ 1,800,000 ,, 
Austro- Hungary : 1,200,000 ,, 
Italy . . ; . 1,200,000 ,, 
Great Britain. ° 320,000! ,, 


These figures are only approximate, as the estimates of war estab- 
lishments are, in some cases, not procurable, and in others not to be 
relied upon ; further, only the fighting line and trained troops have 
been considered. 

It will be seen that whilst the strength of the other European 
armies is in time of war increased three and four-fold, the British is 


(1) P’xclusive of garrison artillery as not forming part of the active army. 
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only augmented by about 90,000 men, drawn from the Army 
Reserve. The Militia Reserve of 30,000 men, appointed to feed the 
regular army, is not taken into consideration here. This force has by 
no means the military value of similar foreign reserves. But even if 
it were considered, the army would only number 350,000 men ; and 
the South African war has shown that only a very small proportion 
of these are available, as the Colonies cannot be entirely denuded of 
troops. 

No further words or figures are necessary to demonstrate the 
complete numerical insufficiency of the British army, and to prove 
that the remedying of this must be the first object of the much- 
needed reform if it is to be in any way effective. In other words, 
the British army must be much, very much, stronger numerically 
than it is at present. But to attain this the present recruiting system 
must be done away with, for to maintain a mercenary army of the 
dimensions necessary for the requirements of the Empire, would be 
an impossibility for England, rich as she is; it is also very question- 
able whether so large a number of men would enlist, even allowing 
that the highest possible pay were offered. In short, the mercenary 
army, with which England has tried to manage for so long, must be 
replaced by a national army. It is clear that wniversal conscription 
must be introduced. This is a name of fear to an overwhelming 
majority of the British nation, but it is high time for them to 
accustom themselves to it. The nation must learn to subordinate its 
Conservatism to necessity ; this may mean a sacrifice, but it will be a 
sacrifice offered up on the altar of patriotism. After all, universal 
conscription is not so dreadful as the people of Albion imagine. 
With the exception of the Netherlands and Switzerland, a// nations 
of Europe have decided in favour of it, even some as proud 
as England; for instance, Spain (not that the Spanish military 
system is to be looked upon as a model one). 

It cannot be denied that universal conscription has its drawbacks. 
It encroaches upon the personal liberty of the individual ; it makes 
great demands upon the finances of the State and its citizens, But it 
likewise has its advantages, one of the chief being that it makes it 
feasible for each State to possess an army approximately equivalent 
to its strength, and numerically at least, more or less, representing its 
defensive power. 

Another advantage of conscription, especially important for 
England, is that it makes friendly relations between the army and 
the people possible ; the army is part of the people, who, therefore, do 
not treat it with contumely, as is often the case in the United 
Kingdom. 

From a social and economic standpoint universal conscription offers 
advantages impossible in the case of a mercenary army. On the one 
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hand, it exercises a beneficial influence on national education, moral 
as well as physical. Whilst serving with the colours the soldier 
acquires much practical knowledge; he is taught obedience and a 
proper sense of duty, whilst athletic and other exercises make him 
bodily fit for any hardship he may be called upon to endure. 
Further, conscription provides useful occupation for numberless young 
men, who would otherwise fall into ways of idleness, become a 
burden to their families and to the community at large, and go to 
swell, especially in the large towns, that dangerous social unit—the 
mob. In most countries the chief drawback to conscription has been 
the great expense of a numerous army ; this would not affect Great 
Britain, the richest country in the world. England’s war budget 
need not be much heavier than at present, for a national army is 
naturally much less expensive than a mercenary one. Small as the 
British army is, it costs more than the much larger one of Austria, 
for the British war budget for 1899 amounts to £20,000,000, the 
Austrian to £16,200,000. Compared with those of other countries 
it will be found that the British army is by far the most expensive. 


Cost OF MAINTENANCE PER MAN. 


Russia . ; ‘ : ? ‘ ; 488 6 0' 
Germany : : ; ° ; ° 54.3 «0 
France . ; : : ; , ‘ 45 6 | 
Austria. ; ; : : ; : 43 0 O 
a. vee ms & « eS 
England : . , ; : ‘ 77 Of 


These figures show that the individual British soldier costs twice as 
much as the Italian or Austrian. 

By the introduction of universal conscription the soldier’s pay can 
be so reduced that, with the same war budget, the State will be in a 
position to maintain a far larger army than at present. Theoreti- 
cally, it might be possible to double it, for the Italian army, which is 
somewhat larger than the British, costs nearly half of what the latter 
does; practically, however, it is impossible, owing to the different 
monetary conditions existing in the two countries. 

In the German Empire the infantry soldier receives ten marks— 
ten shillings—a month, in England thirty shillings; that is to say, 
three times as much. With the introduction of universal conscrip- 
tion this sum might be reduced by one-half, and the pay stand at 
fifteen shillings a month. 

But these are questions of finance which must be left to experts; 
here we only require to show that money is no obstacle to the intro- 
duction of universal conscription. It may be objected that the Militia 


(1) This calculation and all the statistics] numbers in this article are based on the 
figures supplied by the Gotha Statistical Annual of 1900. 
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system is the only sound one, as is proved by the victories of the 
Boers, who have no standing army, but compel every man fit for 
military duties to serve in time of war. 

This objection, however, can easily be refuted. Primarily one need 
only point tothe Militia of the United States, which played so sorry 
a vd/e in the last war. Then, again, Boer methods are not suitable to 
British conditions. Riding and shooting are second nature to the 
Boer, and the physical fitness for war, which the European only 
acquires by means of military training, is in the Boers innate. But 
imagine a Hyde Park dandy or a city clerk, who has never handled a 
gun, suddenly opposed to an enemy. It is simply inconceivable ! 

Moreover, in spite of their somewhat atavistic fighting quality, the 
Boers would certainly never have achieved such success were the 
British army stronger, better led and better trained ; in short, were it 
what it unfortunately is not at present, a modern army. 

The dislike to universal conscription might perhaps be increased by 
the prospect of service in the Colonies, which certainly is not very 
alluring. To provide for this some modification of the recruiting 
system might be retained—not every recruit being bound also to serve 
in the Colonies, but only such as are physically fit and who volunteer 
for such service—coupled with a considerable increase of pay, such 
pay to be charged tothe Indian government. Only when the number 
of such volunteers fell below the requirements of the Colonial service 
would they have to be supplemented from the ranks of the ordinary 
recruits, who came up to the necessary physical standard. Thus, with 
universal conscription for its basis, would be created a recruiting 
system which would certainly make the former more tolerable and 
gain it many partisans. It goes without saying that these exceptions 
would only be valid in time of peace. 

In a similar way the recruiting system might be retained in the case 
of the Guards, of course, always with universal conscription for basis. 
If the Guards are to be a body of picked men—and itis only as such 
that they have any raison d’étre—not every recruit physically fit must 
be admitted within their ranks, but only such men as have proved 
themselves good soldiers during their period of service in the line; and 
who now, in consideration of a considerably augmented pay, bind 
themselves to serve with the colours for a further fixed number of 
years. Service in the Guards might be made attractive by other means 
than mere augmented pay: right to a pension, assurance of civil 
employment after term of completed service, etc., ete. By these means 
there would be created a body of genuine picked men. Should the 
fixed strength not be attained, then the deficiency would have to be 
made good by the admission of recruits, who, besides being up to the 
standard height of the Guards, are possessed of higher intelligence 
and education: men drawn from a higher class. 
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Many other exceptions might be made tending to make universal 
conscription more palatable to English Conservatism and English 
pride; but these can only be determined by those intimate with British 
conditions of life, not by any foreigner. Purchase of freedom from 
military service for a fixed sum is not to be recommended in these 
democratic times; as a matter of fact, such a transaction is a gross 
injustice—even substituted service is preferable. 

A further exception might be made in favour of young men posses- 
sing higher education by granting them the right of serving but one 
year, whilst others would have to serve for two and three years. 

All has been said that can be said to prove the necessity of a radical 
change in the present recruiting system in the British army, and one 
would imagine that no judicious man could remain insensible to the 
need, and that Parliament, though, may be, not over willingly, 
would at last introduce universal conscription. 

Besides the considerable increase in the number of men, the number 
of horses must be very largely augmented, for at present it is totally 
inadequate. Indeed, the case is, if possible, worse. The British army 
possesses, in round numbers, 30,000 horses, but of these only about one- 
half are in England. In case of war the two army corps destined for 
foreign service require more than 30,000 horses, hence 15,000 have to 
be provided. This is by no means either an easy or an assured matter, 
as compulsory requisitioning of horses does not exist in'England; itis 
a matter of contract with the owners. Granted, however, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the 15,000 horses have been procured, then, although 
the two army corps are provided for, the troops remaining at home 
would be entirely without horses. If circumstances called for a third 
army corps, it could be mounted only with enormous difficulty, if at 
all. The want of horses has been acutely felt during the present war, 
and has no doubt tended to increase still further the difficulties of 
mobilisation. 

The deficiency is most marked in the cavalry, where the lack of 
mounts is enormous. Thus eight cavalry regiments, on home service, 
with a strength of 533 troopers, have but 363 horses, so that 
only about two-thirds of each regiment ismounted. This is neither 
conducive to the training of the men as riders, nor does it facilitate ° 
the transition from peace to war strength. Asa cavalry regiment 
requires 525 horses in time of war, a regiment having in time of 
peace but 363 requires at the moment of mobilisation not less than 
162 horses! This lack of horses is all the less excusable, and the 
easier of remedy (by means of requisitioning in time of war), as 
the United Kingdom can show a total of about 2} million horses 
(1892) 

In order to do away with, or at any rate minimise, the difficulty, 
danger, and cost of transporting horses by sea, large horse depots 
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should be created in all colonies where cavalry and artillery are 
stationed. The forces would then be supplied with all the horses 
required, without any need of transporting them from home. Such 
horse depots, with studs, should be especially created in India and 
South Africa, where the breeding of horses for the army might be 
carried on on a large scale. 

The increase of men and horses would considerably facilitate and 
expedite the work of mobilisation, but lack of them is by no means 
the sole cause of the clumsiness of that process. There is the rule 
that every recruit must report himself at the depét before joining his 
regiment, which causes much loss of valuable time. For instance, a 
reservist, domiciled in London, is called out. As his regiment is 
stationed at Colchester, he need only take a journey of about 51 
miles. As, however, the regimental depot happens to be at Armagh 
(Ulster), he has to travel to Ireland and back before he can join his 
regiment. This state of affairs must be done away with, so that the 
recruit may be able to go straight to his regiment, where he would 
find outfit, ete., awaiting him. Then all staffs (army corps, divisions, 
brigades, artillery, and engineers) are non-existent in times of peace, 
and have to be formed in case of mobilisation. And worse, all 
tactical combinations have also to be called into being in case of war, 
by collecting the units belonging together from all parts of the 
Kingdom. 

There are many other faults which call for remedy: to mention 
only the inefficient training of officers as well as of rank and file, and 
the by no means perfect discipline of the latter. It is time to 
acknowledge that the two most necessary attributes for officers and 
men to-day are: education and training, and that it no longer 
suffices for the officers to be gentlemen and the soldiers brave. 

In conclusion, the following measures for the amelioration of the 
British military system may be recommended : 

1. Limitation of the powers of the Secretary of State for War, 
who should no longer be a civilian, in favour of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who should be given a free hand. 

2. Immediate survey of all British dependencies, and speedy 
publication of the resultant maps, so that leaders, in case of war, do 
not have to operate on unknown ground, as at present in South 
Africa. 

3. Increase of floating government transports and a guarantee of 
hired transports necessary for the simultaneous despatch of two army 
corps. 

* * * * * 

If Britain heeds these urgent counsels; if it remedies the serious 
deficiencies and faults here enumerated; if it provides that its military 
peace establishment can quickly be raised to war effectiveness; in 
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short, if it exchanges its present antiquated army for a modern one— 
then, in a very few years, it will be in a position to enter with 
confidence upon those great and difficult tasks still lying before it. 
Then the Union Jack, which at present excites abroad either pity or 
ridicule, will again command respect ; then the British Empire will 
be able to contemplate the future fearlessly and without anxiety. 

Should Britain, however, disregard all warnings and throw counsel 
to the winds, then the day is not far distant when it shall no longer 
possess either of its three great Colonies; when India will belong to 
Russia, France,and its own native population, Canada to the Americans, 
and South Africa to the Boers. Mighty Great Britain will indeed 
have become impotent Little Britain. 

The British Empire stands at the cross-roads: either retention of 
the present military system and subsequent certain ruin, destruction 
from enemies within and without, war and rebellion; or introduction 
of universal conscription and the upholding of British prestige and 
British interests. It should not be difficult for the Empire to decide 
which road to choose ! 

TuHEopoR von Sosnosky. 
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Txosr who still believe that the English drama has a future have 
had their faith sorely tried during the last few years. Many who 
had clung to a hope of its eventual re-birth have sadly accepted the 
view that, like Paula Tanqueray, it has only a past. No more than 
a sanguine few continue to rank the theatre as a possible intellectual 
recreation. Never has so much been spent on gorgeous scenery and 
upholstery : never was there less of the real stuff of drama. Pinch- 
beck romance, ineffective frock-coat melodrama, imbecile farce—this 
is the usual fare that managers are content to offer. Even the patient 
playgoing public, that has borne so much, is beginning to turn away 
in bored impatience. Even the big battalions of Mr. Alexander’s 
and Mr. Martin Harvey’s admirers demand something better than 
Rupert of Hentzau and a whitewashed, milk-and-watery Don Juan. 
Yet, even in these bad times, there is a germ of possible emancipation 
from the tyranny of the actor-manager, from the burden of belief in 
money as the one thing to be sought after, and (more foolish still) 
the one thing that can bring success to a play. The proverb tells us, 
disregarding natural phenomena, that the darkest hour comes before 
the dawn. Experience translates this into meaning that, the darker 
the night the more we prize any little gleam which seems to promise 
day. And even the obscurity that hides the drama has been broken 
by a ray of light which may give us hope once more. 


“Things at the worst will cease or else climb upward.” 


We must have seen the worst—“ the worst of all worst worsts ”’— 
and we cannot think of the drama ceasing. Therefore we naturally 
look for signs of an upward movement. And a sign we have ina 
very unlikely quarter. 

When Mr. Benson announced his season at the Lyceum Theatre, 
the critics shrugged their shoulders, the public remained more than 
usual calm. Mr. Benson had very worthy aims; we all knew that, 
but—and then the negatives had it all their own way. “He was 
not a good actor himself; he had a company of merely provincial 
players ; he could not possibly stage eight plays even respectably ; his 
rough-and-ready methods were all very well for the country, but the 
London playgoer, trained to expect ‘ sumptuous’ revivals, would find 
them sadly inadequate.” Yet see what has happened. In spite of 
the great difficulties which must hamper a season of this kind—the 
difficulty of getting the public to know that it is going on, the diffi- 
culty of having each week’s play ready in time, the difficulty of 
transplanting players and properties from small country stages into 
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one of the largest theatres in London; in spite of prejudice, in spite 
of admitted defects in casting some of the principal characters, the 
venture has been both a material and, on the whole, an artistic 
success. It wasa pity to begin with Henry the Fifth. It is one of 
the least interesting of Mr. Benson’s own personal performances, and, 
by leaving out the chorus and ruthlessly cutting the text, he both 
annoyed the Shakespearean scholar and made it hard for those who 
did not know the play to follow the action at all. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream would have opened the series far more favourably. It 
was not so much like an Empire ballet as Mr. Tree’s, but, after all, the 
poetry counts for something. Mr. Benson’s production was far more 
poetical and daintily fantastic than the other, and though the scenery 
at Her Majesty’s is of marvellous beauty, yet the imaginative mind 
can dispense with a very elaborate mounting. JZamlet, in its entirety, 
was an experiment well worth making. For human nature’s daily 
food—especially for workaday human nature—the ordinary acting 
version is sufficient. But it is certainly a help to the understanding 
of the play to see it acted once without “cuts.” Mr. Benson’s Hamlet, 
too, is a sound and consistent reading, never inspired but always 
intelligent and interesting. Richard II. touched a higher level still. 
Personally, I should feel grateful to Mr. Benson if this were the only 
good thing he had done, which is by no means the case. Twelfth 
Night and Antony and Cleopatra lowered the average a little, though 
each had points of interest, in spite of the fact that the leading parts 
were not well played. Zhe Tempest suffered, to some extent, froma 
like cause, but it is a great thing to have a chance of seeing a play 
that is so very seldom acted. As for The Rivals, it was not taken in 
the right spirit of irresponsible fun, but stage-management could 
soon infuse into it the kind of bubbling, boyish humour in which 
Sheridan wrote at twenty-four. This was the tale of productions 
originally announced. 

Here we had seven plays of Shakespeare, nearly all adequately 
played, all adequately mounted, all stage-managed with care and with 
a not too common reverence for what we believe to have been the 
poet’saim. Mr. Benson is full of resource and has a good eye for 
effect. He also produces the plays because he has a sincere admira- 
tion for Shakespeare. We see in many ways the difference between 
his methods and those of the actors-managers who produce them 
because of their sincere admiration for—themselves. The scenery and 
fittings at the Lyceum do all that is necessary—they supply a suitable 
background for the actors. In the theatre, as it exists for commercial 
purposes, we must have a certain amount of “setting.” Mr. Poel 
and the Elizabethan Stage Society may do without the aid of scene- 
painter and stage-carpenter. But there is no reason why the ordinary 
theatre should do so any more than it should have women’s parts 
taken by boys—a height of archaism to which even Mr. Poel only 
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rises now and again. The main thing is that the acting shall be 
fairly good. More than this we cannot at present reasonably expect. 
An adequate rendering is all we must look for. I have heard several 
people say “Oh! I don’t care to go and see Shakespeare unless the 
acting is really very good.” But we have so little “really very good 
acting,” that most playgoers scarcely know what they mean by the 
phrase. They mean merely, as a rule, that no one can act well whose 
name is not well-known to them. Most people who really care for 
the drama can forgive deficiencies so long as there is an' evident 
striving after right methods and a fair average of merit. This is just 
what we get from Mr. Benson’scompany. With a few actors of tried 
excellence (that famous comedian, Mr. Weir, for example, and others 
like Mr. Rodney, Mr. Brydone, and Mr. Asche), and with some very 
promising younger material, it can cast play after play sufficiently 
well to give capital all-round performances. 

The result is that many people are wondering why it should be only 
for a few weeks that London can afford to enjoy the luxury of a 
repertory theatre. It is true we have, some of us, been wondering 
on this subject ever since we can remember. But whenever we have 
ventured to express our surprise, the practical person has at once put 
usdown. His objections have been so many and have been expressed, 
as is the way with practical persons, in so loud a voice, that we have 
gradually come to think that in the greatest city in the world there 
isno chance at all for artistic enterprise. Every time we visit a 
Continental capital, even a small Continental town, we feel a prick 
of amazement and regret, but the practical person is generally not 
far off, and we have to be content with his pronouncement in a hard 
tone of absolute finality that “this sort of thing wouldn’t pay in 
London.” Well, this is the question I want to argue with the prac- 
tical person. As to the desirability of “organising the theatre,” I 
take that to be admitted. No one whose opinion has been formed 
by knowledge of the conditions of drama has even contended that 
long runs, costly mounting which makes long runs necessary, nervous 
endeavour to meet every momentary change of mood on the public’s 
part, are healthy conditions. Even if this were not so, there are 
plenty of theatres which will continue on the present lines. Can we 
not try at least one theatre of the other kind ? 

It is no new idea, this plea for a trial of the plan which experience 
abroad shows to be beyond all question the best so far as the drama 
and the art of acting are concerned. Every one who has cared for 
the theatre has had some such notion in his head. What did 
Matthew Arnold say? ‘Form a company out of the materials 
ready to your hand in your many good actors, or actors of promise, 
Give them a theatre in the West End. Let them have a grant from 
your Science and Art Department . . . Let the conditionsof the 
grant be that a repertory is agreed upon, taken out of the works of 
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Shakespeare and out of the volumes of the ‘ Modern British Drama, 
and that pieces from this repertory are played a certain number of 
times in each season; as to new pieces, let your company use its 
discretion.” For the present, we had better leave out both the 
demand for a grant and also the suggestion that new pieces should 
be produced. If we can get a repertory theatre on classical lines, the 
theatre we all hope for, which shall concern itself with the drama of 
the present and the future, as well as with the drama of the past— 
that will come in time. And the same may be said of the grant. If 
we could conduct successfully for a year or two a theatre on the lines 
which Matthew Arnold suggested, then would be the time to ask for 
a grant. To go to the Government and say, “ Will you kindly give 
us some money for an experiment we want to make, an experiment 
which seven out of every ten people believe to be doomed to failure ?” 
would be fatuous. We should be in a very different position if ina 
few years’ time we could point to something attempted, something 
done, and could say “ There ! we have shown that a theatre such as 
we propose is both a possible and a useful institution. Will you help 
to make it more useful by giving a moderate subsidy ? ” 

“‘ Well,” says the practical person, “and suppose you did keep your 
theatre going for a year or two and then got your subsidy, what 
would be the advantages you would gain? ” 

In the first place, we should always have one theatre, at any rate, 
where the intelligent playgoer could take refuge, where his mind would 
be soothed and refined, his ear charmed, his eye pleased. We should 
take away the reproach that lies upon us of having the world’s greatest 
dramatic poet for our countryman and of not appreciating him. We 
should gradually train all whom we could get into our theatre to 
understand the greatness of Shakespeare, to love the magic of his 
language, to enter into the wide humanity of his conceptions. We 
should make the splendid heritage he left us far more a part of the life 
of the nation than it is, more, perhaps, than it ever has been ; and 
never was there a time when a makeweight of the ideal and the 
poetic was more needed to set off against the material and the sordid 
in our daily life. We should at the same time be making the way 
straight for the reorganisation of the theatre all round, for that revival 
of the great traditions of our stage which would make the drama once 
more a branch of literature, and set it free from the shackles in which 
the speculator and the sentimentalist have, between them, bound it. 

Upon acting, too, our repertory theatre would have a very salutary 
effect. Take Mr. Benson’s company, even as it is at present, and see how 
constant practice upon worthy themes has brought out and strength- 
ened talent. Here are actors who can really act, who are not always 
employed in pouring the essence of their personalities into so many 
white glass bottles. They can impersonate, can be characters other 
than themselves, can turn from one part to another with versatile 
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capability, and show us what it means to be good all-round comedians. 
One day you see Mr. Rodney as Harry of Hereford, the next as the 
delightful fool in Twelfth Night, yet again as King of Fairyland, and 
excellent ineach. Mr. Asche will play you now the King in Hamlet, 
now the banished Duke of Norfolk, speaking his lines with a full 
sense of their dignity and pathos; then you go again and find him a 
vastly diverting Pistol, or a Snug, the joiner, of exceeding comicality 
and humour. This is the kind of training our actors need, and a 
permanent Shakespearean theatre would attract all the best talents 
among young and ambitious players, besides giving our leading actors 
a chance every now and then to appear in some part not quite in their 
usual line, or to play a favourite character without an expensive 
revival at their own theatres. 

Specialisation has invaded the theatre just as it has made itself felt 
in every department of life. A young actor plays one part well, 
and he finds himself condemned to play that part all his life. 
Playwrights write in characters specially for him. If he is very 
successful, and can find a speculator to back him, he has plays 
made to order that will show him off in his particular phase. 
Whenever he tries anything else he is told, “ Not your line, my 
boy,” and so he goes on until the public is tired of him and he 
finds that he is incapable of doing anything else. He has never had 
an opportunity of learning his trade. There are numbers of young 
men who can give clever little sketches of familiar society characters— 
the bore, the man about town, the vulgarian, the foolish young 
fellow—but this is not the kind of training which will ever make 
them capable of doing great things. Where can we look for actors 
who will be able to play parts demanding passion and breadth of style, 
and the expression of varying emotions? We have got rid of the 
“star” system, which worked on the principle that the rest of the 
company did not matter so long as the leading actor or actress was 
famous. Our leading actors and actresses have now intelligence 
enough to see that every part must be played as well as possible if 
a piece is to succeed as a coherent whole. But the actor-manager or 
actress-manageress system has drawbacks almost as great as the “ star” 
system. At any rate, it is no better for training purposes, and the 
plan of having plays made to measure seriously hampers the play- 
wright. 

It may be answered here that Mr. Benson is an actor-manager 
himself. At present he is, and to that fact is due the small success 
of such a play as Antony and Cleopatra. But Mr. Benson would be 
Wise man enough to see that such a theatre as I am speaking of could 
not be run on quite the same lines as his provincial tours. If he were 
4 permanent institution in London he might be manager and actor as 
well, but he would not have all the principal parts. He would engage 
the best regular company he could, without giving very large salaries, 
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and for special productions he could make special engagements, 
Many an actor and actress would be glad to take a smaller salary 
than they can usually demand for the chance of being associated with 
the performances of such a theatre, and of appearing in plays which 
are seldom seen at the ordinary playhouse run on strictly commercial 
lines. In short, our theatre would set itself to attract all the available 
talent from whatever quarter. We have an instance in Miss Kitty 
Loftus of an actress whose artistic instinct led her to give up for a 
time playing “lead” in musical comedy to take up better work, 
though in a less prominent position, with Mr. Benson. We should, 
no doubt, find many players of like mind who would reveal unsus- 
pected ability to do good work if they could only get the chance. 
But even if we can succeed in convincing the practical person that 
a permanent Shakespearean theatre in London would have advan- 
tages over any kind of theatrical enterprise at present existing, we 
have still to consider whether the public would support it. I askeda 
famous Shakespeare commentator the other day whether he had been 
much to the Lyceum. He said “No,” and he gave me two reasons, 
“First,” he said, “I cannot afford it, and secondly, I do not find 
that I care very much about seeing the plays acted. I prefer reading 
them. Now and again I like to notice the effect they produce and 
the points that are made clearer on the stage, but there is always 
something or someone to spoil my enjoyment, and I go home feeling 
‘Ah; if only that part had been played differently!’ No, I don’t 
go much to the theatre nowadays.” Of course, this is a compre 
hensible view, and a view that a great many people take. But I do 
not think it isa general view. I think the great majority of people 
who care about Shakespeare would be glad to have a theatre where 
the whole of the plays could be adequately represented. They would 
be interested, just as the Parisian audience is interested, in seeing 
the great classic parts interpreted by different actors. In course of 
time, all our leading players would have passed through the Shakes- 
pearean course. It would be the regular thing for promising actors 
to be seen as Hamlet, as Malvolio, as Angelo, perhaps as Antony ot 
Macbeth; for promising actresses to play Rosalind, Viola, Isabella, 
and the rest. We should know exactly what each could do. We 
should have new standards of comparison. Fresh interest in acting 
would be born. And we should be far more interested, too, in the 
acting of the smaller parts, when we saw them played by actors 
whose careers we had watched, and whose different performances all 
contributed to make up our opinion of their capacities. This would 
be a far more effectual way of raising the level of acting than to hold 
examinations, as the Actors’ Association propose. There is, of course, 
no need to examine actors. The public is the examining body. It 
can see for itself whether an actor is good or not—or rather, it ought 
to be able to see. Iam afraid acting is so much out of fashion that 
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the average playgoer nowadays does not know good from bad. It is 
only such a state of things which makes the examination proposal 
possible. It is true that we examine and license doctors, for instance, and 
sanitary inspectors. You cannot tell that a sanitary inspector isinefficient 
until you have tried him—that is until your household is down with 
typhoid as the result of defective drains. You only find out that a 
doctor does not know his business when you are dead. There are, 
however, no instances on record of bad acting having fatal results. 
If it did, the London death rate would be much higher than it is. 
But, of course, in every way, it is an entirely different case with an art, 
and in any country which understood acting and was interested in it, 
such a proposal would be received with a shout of derision. In our 
theatre people would be trained to study acting just as it may be studied 
at the Théatre Francais, and a fascinating study we should find it. 

But, of course, it would be at first a struggle. If we could get near 
toa realisation of our ideal, all who desire to see an established 
theatre, and who understand what an effect it would have upon 
English dramatic art, would have to come forward manfully, and 
support the experiment by every means in their power. They would 
have to go to the performances, and they would have to be satisfied 
with adequate representations. If at first they did not feel quite 
satisfied, they would soon find that Shakespeare is Shakespeare, even 
though the play-bill is full of names they do not know. They would 
have to put forth determined efforts to make their friends support it. 
Perhaps they would even have to subscribe to something in the shape 
of a guarantee fund. Money can be found for everything in London, 
and surely this would not be a great obstacle. We might even find 
some rich man who would devote a little of his money to endowing a 
theatre. His sanity would, of course, be suspected, but it is just 
possible that a millionaire might be found capable of seeing that it 
would be a noble deed to endow an artistic enterprise. It would 
scarcely do, though, to have a millionaire who had made his million 
himself. His habit of subordinating all else to money-getting would 
be too strong in his nature. He would want to make the theatre 
pay, and to get more money out of it to add to his pile. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it would be better not to have an individual at all. 
There is safety in numbers. 

Since it is Mr. Benson’s enterprise which has revived in our breasts 
the hope of such a theatre, it is only natural to inquire under what 
conditions he could, with his company, form the nucleus of a perma- 
nent institution. It is only during the last few years that his Shake- 
spearean tours have really begun to pay at all well. Under the 
influence of the subscription system the receipts have been, I believe, 
going up steadily. This is the system which has made the Lyceum 
season a success. It simply means that a town is carefully canvassed 
in advance, a committee of prominent residents formed, and as many 
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people as possible induced to take seats beforehand for a course of 
performances. So well has this plan succeeded, that it is very likely 
Mr. Benson may decide, for the next year or two, to divide his com- 
pany’s time entirely between some half dozen large towns where they 
are pretty certain of good audiences, leaving out the smaller places in 
which this subscription plan cannot be relied upon. As the scheme 
stands at present London would be one of these towns, but it would 
have only its proportionate share, that is to say, a six weeks’ or two 
months’ season annually. 

The question is, are there enough people in London who care suffi- 
ciently about the idea of a permanent Shakespearean theatre to induce 
Mr. Benson, or another, to give them this, and to make it worth 
while ? I believe there are, if we can only rouse them and weld 
scattered units into an effective force. Mr. Benson would be better 
than another, because he has an organisation and a repertory ready to 
hand; also because there is no other manager who has done so much 
to keep the Shakespearean drama before the public, or who has shown 
such earnestness, or gone to work in a more artistic spirit. But Mr. 
Benson is a man of business as well as an enthusiast, and, unless the 
chances of permanence are good, he is not likely to risk giving up the 
substance of prosperity in the provinces for a shadow of success in 
town. To start with, a guarantee fund of £10,000 would be some- 
thing. Surely, a thousand guarantors of £10 each could be found. 
Even if they lost their £10 apiece, they would lose it in a good cause. 
But I do not think they would lose it. 

The home of our English theatre would have to be at first a smaller 
play-house than the Lyceum—a moderate-sized auditorium with a 
large stage. The name and associations of the Lyceum have helped 
Mr. Benson, no doubt. But it is too large for his purpose. Some 
day we might have a new theatre to house the venture and call it the 
Rose, after the “wooden O” in Southwark, which Mr. Sidney Lee 
thinks was “ doubtless the earliest scene of Shakespeare’s pronounced 
success alike as actor and dramatist.” Prices would have to be care- 
fully thought out. At the present rates, as we see, even our famous 
Shakespearean commentator cannot afford to go to the play. We 
must try to make it possible, not only for famous commentators, but 
for the multitude of poor students, to sit in fair comfort at a small 
charge. But the time for discussing details is not yet. When it 
does come, we shall be on the road to a better state of things for the 
drama all round. Let us get one theatre such as I have sketched, 
and others will follow. We shall have the provinces following suit, 
perhaps with municipal subsidies to aid them. We shall “restore the 
theatre”; and the next step will be—not a long step either—to the 
realisation of the idea of a worthy drama of modern English life. 

H. Hamirron Fre. 
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JOINT STOCK ENTERPRISE AND OUR 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Ix aspeech delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the North 
of England, in August, 1899, reference was made to the influence 
exerted by the Company Laws upon the industrial and commercial 
development of this country; and the difficulties attending the in- 
auguration or completion of undertakings requiring heavy capital 
expenditure, prior to 1862, were commented upon. 

The exact words used by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach were as follows :— 


‘‘But he [referring to the noble Lord at the head of the new undertaking] 
has had advantages which were denied to his predecessor. He has been able to 
avail himself of that great system of Joint Stock enterprise, which has done more 
than anything else in our time to promote and extend vast industrial under- 
takings throughout the world. I will venture to say, as one who has had a large 
public experience in connection with industry, both as President of the Board of 
Trade and as Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it would have been utterly impos- 
sible for the fortunes of the United Kingdom, either at home or abroad, to have 
arrived at their present happy condition without the aid of the Joint Stock 
enterprise.’’— Times report, August 28th, 1899. 


In thus drawing attention to the benefits conferred upon the country 
by the operation of the Company Laws, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
was no doubt only giving utterance to the views held by the majority 
of business men. 

But while it cannot be denied that the Companies Acts have given 
an immense impetus to industrial and commercial progress, there is a 
reverse side to the shield ; and it is equally true to assert that under 
the shelter of these Acts abuses and evils have been allowed to grow 
which go far to counter-balance the advantages the Acts of 1862 and 
1867 have conferred upon the community. 

There has been little recognition by the public or by the Press of the 
real significance of the changes which company promoters have 
brought about in our manufacturing industries during the last 
twenty years. 

For every new Joint Stock industrial undertaking floated during this 
period there have been at least a score of conversion schemes placed 
before the public: and it is in connection with these latter that the 
abuses alluded to above have become so rampant. The time has 
arrived when it is well that the far-reaching character of these changes, 
and the lessons conveyed by the Hooley failure of 1858, should be 
studied and understood by the investing classes. 
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In the present article the writer therefore proposes to discuss the 
question of Joint Stock enterprise in its relation to the manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

For the purpose of the inquiry the following sub-divisions of the 
subject are adopted :— 


I.—The Growth of Joint Stock Enterprise. 
II.—The Causes of the Changed Organisation. 

III.—The Methods of Conversion. 

IV.—The Results of the Conversion— 
a.—For the Original Owners. 
i.—For the Company Promoter. 
c.—For the Shareholders. 
d.—For the Workers. 

V.—Conclusions. 


I.—Prior to 1880 the greatest number of our manufacturing indus- 
tries were controlled by private firms, the heads of which were, in 
many cases, the direct descendants of those who had founded the 
business, and had struggled with the initial difficulties of a new 
manufacture. No country in the world could show such a race of 
hereditary manufacturers, because no country had so early developed 
and organised its manufacturing industries. 

This stage of industrial organisation has, however, passed away; 
and though private firms still survive here and there, the number of 
such survivals is small in comparison with the total number of indus- 
trial undertakings; and the conversion of private firms into public 
Joint Stock Companies during the last fifteen years has been carried 
out with almost incredible rapidity. Whole industries have under- 
gone this transformation. The brewing industry, which within the 
period 1886 to 1889 was practically completely converted from one 
system of organisation to the other, is the most striking example 
of the change. 

The following figures, taken from the Joint Stock Year Book and 
from the Annual Parliamentary Returns of Joint Stock Companies, 
show the remarkable expansion that has occurred during the period 
under review. Although they cannot be looked upon as an absolutely 
correct guide to the number of conversion schemes that have been 
carried to completion during the years 1885-1898, yet one may 
safely assert that, with the exception of the figures for the two years 
when the “ boom ”’ in mining properties occurred, more than one-half 
of the newly-registered companies have resulted from conversion 


schemes, and that not 10 per cent. represent new industrial under- 
takings. 
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TaBLeE I.—-Tora.s, 


Number of Registered Paid-up Capital. 
Year. Companies. Millions, 
1885—April .. ofa 9,344 ia ne £494 
1886, Ni me 9,471. 529 
iss? ,, is te, ee os » ox 591 
1888, ‘a 0 ee 611 
1889 99 ws ox 11,968 “a ee 671 
1890 a ae - 13,323 . ck 775 
1891 ” aC ee 14,873 aie “i 891 
1892 m * js 16,173 ee oe 989 
1893 pa - ae 17,555 6 - 1,013 
1894 99 ve ee 18,361 ; nr 1,035 
1s95 i, ” . meee. .. 1,062 
1896, sa Peo ce. Sana 
ae ie 1. = «23,728, .. 1,985 
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TaBLE II.—NEWLY-REGISTERED COMPANIES. 
Authorised Capital. 


Year. Number, Millions, 
1885 aia es 1,482 ¥ re £119 
1856 - Be 1,591 “ e 145 
1887 i vs 2,050 og a 170 
1888 2,550 353 
1889 2,788 241 
1890 ii 2,789 238 
1891 ee a 2,686 ' 134 
1892 re es 2,607 7 103 
1893 “ ‘a 2,617 ee er 96 
i894 ee ° 2,970 tes oe 118 
1895 oe es 3,892 id ee 231 
1896 oe ee 4,735 ee oe 309 
1897 ee ee 5,157 ne ee 291 
1898 a tees 4,653 ca 


In support of this assertion, attention must be called to the fact 
that the population of the United Kingdom has only increased from 
36°3 to 39-5 millions in the period 1886-1896; and that a similar 
rate of progress in our industrial development would only demand 
the addition of 833 to the total number of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, and of £46,000,000 to the total capital of these under- 
takings. 

If there had been no disturbing influence at work, we might, there- 
fore, have expected that the totals for the year 1896 would be about 
10,304 and £575,000,000 respectively. Such an increase would have 
balanced the growth of population, and would have provided the 
required outlet for the additional labour-power of the nation. In 
place of these totals, we find that in 1896 the number of registered 
Joint Stock Companies had reached the startling figure of 21,222, 
aud the paid-up capital the astounding total of £1,145,000,000. 
The figures for 1897-8 more than maintain the rate of advance 
3H 2 
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in previous years. In view of these figures there cannot 
be any dispute regarding the truth of the assertion made above. 
There has undoubtedly been a most complete and a most rapid 
change in the organisation of our manufacturing industries, and this 
alone will explain the extraordinary growth in the number and in 
the capitalisation of public Joint Stock Companies in the period 1885- 
1898. 

II.—Some of the leading causes of the change may be discovered 
by a consideration of the industrial outlook in the period 1880-1890. 
The monopoly of manufactures which we had enjoyed during the 
third quarter of the century—a monopoly that had continued up to 
the commencement of the eighties—was beginning to be undermined 
by the rapid industrial development on the Continent of Europe, 
which had followed the close of the Franco-Prussian War. Com- 
petition in many industries became much keener, and certain of our 
manufacturers recognising that the days of large profits were over 
decided that the wisest course open to them was to dispose of their 
businesses to the outside public. 

As an example of this kind of business foresight, one may cite the 
case of a very large private concern in the North of England. 
Before the conversion of this firm into a public Joint Stock Company 
the profits were at the rate of £190,000 per annum, and the con- 
version was, of course, effected upon the assumption that they would 
be maintained at that level. Since the conversion, the annual profits 
have only averaged £44,000, a falling off of nearly 80 per cent. ; and 
it is difficult to believe that this danger was not foreseen at the time 
of the promotion of the company. Similar instances of declining 
profits in the case of industrial companies floated during the last ten 
years might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

A second cause is to be found in the increased political power con- 
ferred upon the working-man by the extension of the franchise in 
1885, and in the steady growth of the Trades Unions both in numbers 
and influence, in the period under consideration. Manufacturers who 
might have considered it unfair to sell their factories or works because 
profits were declining, had no qualms in doing so when the object 
was to counteract the growing power of the working-man. This 
policy showed great worldly wisdom on the part of the manufac- 
turers; and it has certainly had the desired effect in damping the 
philanthropic spirit with which the general public regarded disputes 
between Capital and Labour some years ago, and in checking any too 
ready expression of sympathy with the workers and their claims. 

In the case of the brewing industry, still another cause is to be 
found in the growth of the political influence of the Temperance 
Party, and in the danger which existed, that some of their proposals 
respecting the regulation of the Trade should find their way into 
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the Statute Book. The conversion of the majority of private brewery 
firms into public Joint Stock Companies has enormously increased 
the number of people who will be financially affected by legisla- 
tion on the lines of the Temperance Party’s programme ; and there 
is little doubt that the change has helped to: bring about the defeat 
of all attempted Temperance legislation in recent years. 

Two other influences that have helped to bring about the change 
have been the cheapness of money and the appearance upon the 
scene of the professional company promoter. The latter has made it 
his business to seek out opportunities for the exercise of his striking 
talents in making profits—for himself: and the difficulty in finding 
remunerative investment for surplus capital has greatly aided the 
success of his schemes. 

There have doubtless been a few cases in which the conversion from 
the older system of organisation to the new has been undertaken 
merely to facilitate the transfer of shares within the family who own 
the business. Such cases form, however, only a very small proportion 
of the total number of conversions that have occurred, and are only 
mentioned to prove that this cause has not been overlooked. There 
are likewise exceedingly few conversions in which the ;ca/ motive 
has been the desire to obtain further capital for the extension of 
the business, although this is a very favourite stalking-horse with 
the company promoter, and has figured in a large number of the 
prospectuses which have appeared in the daily papers. If no other 
motive exists for the change, ‘.c., if a manufacture is prospering, 
and shows all the signs of continued prosperity, and if the relations 
between the employer and his men are all that can be desired, there 
are exceedingly few manufacturers who would sell their businesses in 
order to raise additional capital for the extension of their plant, or 
for the development of their trade. Money, during the last fourteen 
years, has been exceedingly cheap in this country, and for such purposes 
has been easily raised by loan. There has been, consequently, no 
need for manufacturers to resort to conversion schemes for the pur- 
poses just named; and since these schemes necessitate the distribution 
of profits among many, that would otherwise be retained in the 
hands of a few, no manufacturer would resort to them unless other 
causes rendered such changes advisable. We may very safely take 
for our guidance, when considering these alluring prospectuses and 
schemes of conversion, the business axiom—that “no man actuated 
alone by commercial principles will sell his manufactory or works, 
unless he hopes to gain more by selling it than by keeping it in his 
own hands.” He certainly does not sell in order to benefit the 
investing public at his own expense. 

III.—The methods of converting private industrial firms into 
public Joint Stock Companies have varied considerably. Formerly it 
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was usual for the firm itself to undertake the promotion of the new 
company, and no middleman in the shape of a professional company 
promoter, or a finance syndicate, intervened in the transaction. 

Industrial companies floated in this way are among the safest of 
their kind, since they are only burdened with the profits of the 
original owners; and when these have been perfectly honest in their 
business affairs, the sum paid for the business has generally been a 
reasonable oxe at the time of the transaction.' 

Latterly, however, there have been exceedingly few conversion 
schemes of this type, and third parties have generally appeared upon 
the scene to make huge profits out of a foolish, investing public, 
ready to put money into any specious scheme submitted to it. The 
undertaking, in this case bought by the company promoter, or syndi- 
cate, for a certain sum, is resold to the general public at a greatly 
enhanced figure. Asa rule, one may assume that the price received 
by the original owner is rather in excess of the true value of the 
concern, and that the profits of the promoter, or syndicate, are simply 
an added burden to the manufacture, and are the direct cause of its 
later financial difficulties. 

In all three cases the further operations in launching the company 
are the same. A prospectus, couched in glowing terms, is published 
in the London and provincial papers. The great advantages that 
may be expected to result from the change are set forth in detail, and 
the profits for the last few years are shown to be ample to provide 
the promised dividends. Should the profits of the business show un- 
welcome fluctuations, or be actually declining, this fact is concealed 
by averaging the profits for three or four years, and by suppressing 
the figures for the separate years. If the investing public bites, the 
capital is raised without difficulty. If it refuses to be attracted by 
the scheme, the aid of one of the London underwriting syndicates 
is obtained,” and the company is floated with heavy initial charges 
which greatly reduce the sum available for its further operations. It 
is no unusual thing in modern company finance for underwriting 
syndicates to obtain large allotments of shares in new companies at 
prices 10 to 20 per cent. below par. This signifies that for every 
£100 of share capital only £80 or £90 have actually been received, 
and the new company thus starts upon its career, in many cases, 
with insufficient working capital. 

Another method of paying for the services rendered at this stage 
is to issue a certain number of ordinary shares to the nominees of 
those instrumental in obtaining offers for the shares of the company. 
These shares, though credited as fully-paid in the books of the 


(1) In many cases a declining trade has now rendered the capitalisation excessive. 
(2) When there is any doubt about the success of the public issue the aid of these 
underwriting syndicates is obtained in advance. 
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company, of course represent neither cash nor plant; and as their 
ratio to the remaining ordinary shares may amount to as much as 
one-fourth, it can be understeod that a company floated in this 
manner possesses usually a highly-inflated capital account. It 
ought not to be legally possible to hide away promotion expenses in 
the general capital account in this manner, and a change of the law 
in this respect is highly desirable. 

IV.—The benefits of the conversion to two of the four parties 
affected by the change are decided. 

The original owners of the business have, in the majority of 
instances, achieved three things, for which they take to themselves 
great credit. 

They have, in the first place, made it possible to retire from active 
participation in the management of the undertaking at an early date. 
They, of course, remain connected with the new company as large 
shareholders, and often as managing directors for a longer or shorter 
period of time; but in many cases the shares are gradually sold, and 
the conversion scheme is seen to have been simply a means for 
facilitating a retirement from active business life. 

The second gain from the owners’ point of view is that the con- 
version has stiffened the attitude of the public, as regards disputes 
between capital and labour. A large and increasing proportion 
of the general public is now financially involved in all indus- 
trial struggles, and our manufacturers feel assured that the danger 
lest the workers should be backed by a solid and enthusiastic 
public opinion in their demands for shorter hours or increased pay 
no’ longer exists. In many cases the original owners have also 
achieved a further success, as success is gauged in the business world. 
The keen business man, when disposing of a manufactory to the out- 
side public or to some intermediate promoter or syndicate, does not 
sell for what the business is at the moment worth, not even for what 
it has actually cost (this latter sum is most usually in excess of the 
former), but he sells it for the highest sum that he can possibly 
obtain. It may be urged that, as the valuation is always made by 
professional men, the price put upon the business by the vendors can 
never be much in excess of its true value. The fact, however, that 
the vendors in many cases appoint their own valuer, detracts from the 
true worth of this check upon over-valuation. Further, there are 
items such as goodwill and unexpired patents, which offer ample 
opportunities for inflating the total price to be asked. No one who 
has any business experience can deny that those at the head of many 
of the Joint Stock Companies floated in recent years have paid most 
excessive sums for the businesses of which they have become the 
owners; and the fact that in all cases the vendors have taken a large 
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portion of the purchase price in shares does not materially alter this 
aspect of the question. 

The second parties who gain by the change are the company 
promoters and finance syndicates. These are too often the moving 
spirits in the numerous conversion schemes that are placed before the 
public, and the enormous increase in the number of company promo- 
tions during recent years is largely due to their activities. As already 
pointed out, the original sum paid by these people is generally in 
excess of the true value of the undertaking, since no manufacturer 
voluntarily sells his factory or works at a loss to himself. The price 
at which the concern is resold to the public is thus enormously above 
its true value, and fabulous sums have been made in London during 
the last ten years in transactions of this kind. The table given below 
presents some examples of the profits made on these re-sales, the 
figures having been taken from the law columns of 7c Times during 
1897 and 1898. They refer only to industrial concerns; had mining 
companies been included equally startling figures couid, no doubt, 
have been given. 


TabsLe III.—Gross Prorirs upon INpvustrRIAL Company FLotations. 


Gross Profits to 


Capital of Company. Promoter or Syndicate. 
£5,000,000 me a oe £1,700,000 
2,500,000 v si ia 468,000 
1,250,000 al A 239,000 
800,000 a , = 207,000 
650,000 ae , J 186,000 
375,000 i ; Se 100,000 
250,000 a a Fa 77,861 
200,600 - aa Oe 20,000 
160,000 - 7 ~ 46,000 
100,000 = my ; 45,000 
70,000 n a a 20,000 
67,000 ii = cs 16,500 
60,000 sy : ee 27,000 
35,000 ’ me 28,000 


It may be objected that gross profits have been given instead 
of net profits, and that the sums received by the promoters or syndi- 
cates as actual profits of the transactions have been considerably less 
than the sums shown above. The writer is, however, not concerned 
now with the distribution of the gross profits. The points he wishes 
to emphasise are—that this profit is made: that it is a second profit on 
the sale of the works or factory: and that the new company is thereby 
enormously over-capitalised. 

Unfortunately the benefits arising from these conversion schemes 
are not shared further, and the two remaining parties affecte? by the 
change are more often losers than gainers by the transaction. 

The shareholder, in some cases, finds he has invested his money 
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in a sound and profitable undertaking, and that the expected divi- 
dends are paid with pleasing regularity. In a great number of 
cases, however, he awakens to the fact that he has become a 
shareholder in an over-capitalised company, and the prospects of 
receiving the promised dividend grow more remote as the years pass 
by. Stormy shareholders’ meetings result; economies are ordered 
in every direction: salaries and wages are cut down to their lowest 
possible limit ; and, where possible, artificial arrangements are entered 
into with competing firms, in order to maintain prices at a paying 
level. This is the position in which many of our manufacturing 
industries are to be found at the presentday. The ‘“Consolidations ”’ 
which are now being carried out in many industries in this country, 
are likely to still further aggravate the evil, since in every 
ease they have been based upon conversion schemes, and upon 
appeals to the public for cash. Appeals to the publie for cash 
always mean—over capitalisation. The fact that we are being 
undersold in foreign and colonial markets, and to a lesser extent 
in the home market, by German manufacturers, is not solely 
due, as so many would have us believe, to imperfect scientific educa- 
tion, nor to the longer hours and lower wages customary on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, though both of these help to aggravate our present 
difficulties. Jt is due, in part, to the changed organisation of our manu- 
facturing industries, and to the excessive capital that has been sunk, in 
many cases, in effecting the change. This over-capitalisation renders 
the maintenance of high prices imperative in order to pay even a low 
rate of dividend; and these high prices naturally create difficulties in 
the sale of our goods both in the home and foreign markets. The 
true remedy for this industrial disease is that known as “ writing 
down of capital”’: but it is one which is much too drastic to please 
shareholders in Joint Stock Companies, and it is employed in but a 
very small number of the cases which demand it. 

The fourth and last class affected by the changed organisation is 
that of the workers. 

Little attention has hitherto been paid to the bearing of the 
changes of the last twenty years upon the physical and moral welfare 
of our manufacturing population. The results are most certainly not 
beneficial, and have hitherto only led to increased bitterness on both 
sides in the quarrels that have arisen between Capital and Labour. 
The old personal relationship between the master and his workmen 
is entirely lost. The master is replaced by a manager, who is a paid 
employee, like those whom he controls. Should he possess any per- 
sonal sympathy with those under his charge, he rarely dare allow it 
to find expression in his actions, since to do so might prejudice his 
own position and future prospects with his board of directors. He 
is the modern representative of the slave-driver of other days, and he 
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recognises that his chief duty is to obtain the maximum of work for 
the minimum of pay. 

The board of directors is generally too concerned about profits and 
dividends to pay any attention to questions not directly affecting 
these, and proposals that might lead to non-productive outlay in any 
direction are certain to meet with adverse criticism. The rank and 
file of the workers are never brought into contact with those who are 
the chief gainers by their labour—the shareholders—and these two 
classes never feel that bond of common interest in each others’ wel- 
fare which formerly did much to smooth the relationship between 
the worker and his employer. The individual shareholder seldom 
realises that he has any duties towards those whose labours help to 
provide his dividends. If he does realise them, he feels it hopeless 
to attempt to fulfil them. The responsibilities, therefore, which the 
better type of employer in the past recognised with regard to the 
welfare of his workers are not accepted by his substitute of modern 
days. This change in the relationship between Capital and Labour 
was, it may be admitted, ushered in before the era of public Joint 
Stock Companies. The growth of Trades Unionism, and the action 
the leaders of the Unions had from time to time taken, in order 
to win concessions for the workers as regards hours of work, or rates 
of pay, had helped to estrange the relations of masters and men, and 
had, in the way already noted, made the former desirous to admit 
the general public into partnership with themselves in the conduct of 
their businesses. There can be no doubt, however, that the practi- 
cally complete disappearance of the private employer from the larger 
industries of our country has aggravated the evil, and caused it to 
assume much larger dimensions than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

This loss of the personal relationship between employer and em- 
ployed is, however, only one of the evils affecting the worker that 
have resulted from the change. The second is the bar to all reform 
in hours of labour or scale of pay. ‘ We sympathise with you in 
your demands, but we cannot, in justice to our shareholders, grant 
you the concessions for which you ask until our balance-sheet shows 
more satisfactory returns,” is the stereotyped reply by directors of 
these companies to all requests for a consideration of the workers’ 
claims. The directors of a public Joint Stock Company feel that 
their one duty is to manufacture dividends for the benefit of the 
general shareholder—and themselves. Though they rarely care to 
commence their economies by curtailing their own fees (occasionally 
one is pleasingly surprised to read of this being done), they reduce 
the salaries of the under officials and clerks, when the surplus is 
insufficient to pay the expected dividends, with a degree of callousness 
that no private employer could rival. 
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V.—tThe facts and figures that have been given in this article 
clearly indicate the two great evils which have resulted from the 
changed organisation of our manufacturing industries. On the one 
hand we have over-capitalisation, on the other a widening of the breach 
between Capital and Labour. 

Some of the disadvantages of the former have already received 
notice in considering the change from the shareholders’ and workers’ 
points of view. <A further disadvantage, of enormous influence upon 
our position as a manufacturing nation, remains to be mentioned. 

The heavy capitalisation, under which most of our manufacturing 
industries are labouring, is only a paper one. It demands interest, 
but it is balanced by no valuable assets in the shape of modern 
machinery, new plant, or cash reserve at the bankers. The majority 
of our manufacturing companies are actually short of working capital, 
and many of the failures that occur are undoubtedly due to this 
fact. Further, depreciation, or the writing down the value of 
machinery or plant, should, in these days, be sufficiently great to 
provide for new machinery within very brief periods of time. This 
is difficult to effect in limited liability companies, whose shareholders 
are always clamouring for division of the whole of the profits. 
An important technical paper not given to panics, in a recent leading 
article upon the subject, makes the following remarks :— 

‘‘Directors are apt to purchase peace and quietness at the expense of the ulti- 
mate success of the concern, and to pay a dividend when a call upon the shares 
would be the proper course to adopt. . . . Large numbers of our limited concerns 
have been distributing for years, as dividends, the money that ought to have been 
spent on renewals, and they must assuredly go down when the present rush of 
good trade has spent itself, and has been followed by the inevitable reaction.” ! 


Doubtless directors would follow the above wise advice with regard 
to a reserve fund if they could; but with an inflated capital account, 
often 100 per cent. above the real value of the undertaking, 
and shareholders clamouring for larger dividends, such action is 
difficult. In an article upon “ The Future of British Trade,” published 
in the issue of Tor Fortnicutty Revrew for November, 1897, the 
writer showed how keen the competition between the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States is becoming, and gave facts 
proving that the intensity of the struggle between these manufac- 
turing nations will increase as the years pass on. Hampered by 
hostile tariffs abroad, and handicapped by obsolete plant and machinery 
at home, the position of British manufacturing concerns is indeed a 
perilous one, and it is not surprising, under the circumstances, that 
our country is finding it increasingly difficult to maintain the com- 
mercial supremacy won in earlier days. 

As regards the second evil resulting from the changed organisation 


(1) See Engineering, July 22nd, 1898. 
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of our industries, which, by its importance, calls for further mention 
—the widening of the breach between Capital and Labour—the writer 
has noted with great pleasure that some of our limited companies 
are beginning to realise their responsibilities in this matter.’ But 
such companies form a very small minority of the total number. The 
directors and shareholders of the majority of companies simply 
ignore this subject; and isolated shareholders who may dare 
to suggest any changes not calculated to increase profits are 
hooted down by their fellow-shareholders. That the people who 
toil day by day to earn their dividends are badly paid, badly housed, 
suffer in health from their occupation, and lack healthy recreations 
is too often regarded as a matter of no concern to the ordinary share- 
holders; and to suggest to these that they have any duties other 
than to receive their dividends is not calculated to make one a 
popular figure at company meetings.” 

With regard to these two evils, it is evident that an improved state 
of affairs can only be brought about by the voluntary action of a 
majority of the shareholders in the existing companies. Writing 
down of capital, the remedy for over-capitalisation, would be proposed 
by no board of directors unless the shareholders had shown their 
willingness to support them; and any action taken by boards of 
directors with the aim of improving the relationship with their 
employees, since it would in every case involve unremunerative ex- 
penditure, would likewise demand support from below. The writer 
believes that progress will occur in both directions, but it will 
necessarily be slow; and the first step is impossible until there is a 
more general recognition of the existence of the evils. 

With regard to the future prevention of fraud and over-capitalisa- 
tion, it is of the highest importance that no steps should be taken 
which will greatly increase the present responsibilities and liabilities 
of company directors. Even now it is difficult to obtain honourable 
men of the requisite business capacity for the boards of public com- 
panies; and if, in the laudable desire to catch financial rogues in the 
meshes of the law, the stringency of the latter be greatly increased 
the supply may fail altogether, and none but financial adventurers 
may be found willing to run the risks that a directorate of a public 
Joint Stock Company would involve. 

The 1897 and 1898 Reports of the Board of Trade upon the 
operation of the Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890, contain some 
interesting facts and opinions bearing upon the necessity for an 
amendment of the law. In the year 1897, out of 1,262 company 
liquidations, only 86 were compulsory liquidations by order of the 


(1) Ninety Firms in the United Kingdom, chiefly Joint Stock Companies, have in 
operation schemes of profit-sharing with their employees. 
(2) 


2) E.7., see Report of the 1898 Annual Meeting of the Aérated Bread Company. 
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Court. In 1898, 1,742 Companies went into liquidation, but only 125 
of these were compulsory, and under order of the Court. The writer 
finds, by aid of the figures given in Tables I. and IT., that while, in the 
twelve years ending 1896, 33,057 new companies have been registered, 
the alarming number of 18,673 have in the same period been struck off 
the register—an average of 1,556 per year. If the whole of the cir- 
cumstances relating to the promotion and operations of these 18,673 
companies had been investigated by a competent, independent tribunal 
there is no doubt that some very startling facts would have been 
brought to light. 

In this connection the figures given by the Lord Chief Justice in 
his speech before the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, at 
the Guildhall, on November 9th, 1898, may be cited. Alluding to 
the revelations of the Hooley case, and the necessity for some reform 
of the Company Laws, Lord Russell stated that £28,159,000 had been 
entirely lost in the eight years, 1890-97, in company flotations which 
had come under notice of the Bankruptcy Court. Mr. Smith, in the 
1898 Report on the operations of the same Court, states that in the 
five years ending 1897, the losses on liquidations amounted to over 
£60,000,000. 

The need for some amendment of the Companies Acts of 1862 and 
later years is therefore apparent. The subject has been under the 
consideration of the Government since 1894, when a Board of Trade 
Committee was appointed to collect evidence and to prepare a draft 
Bill. This Committee reported in 1895, and the Bill which they 
prepared has been under the consideration of the House of Lords’ 
Committee ever since. The measure was one of the Bills included in 
the Government programme for the last Session of Parliament, but 
unfortunately it was dropped for want of time, and perhaps for other 
causes. It is no secret that in certain quarters of the City, Company 
Law reform is not popular. It is, however, greatly to be regretted if 
the present Government attaches too much weight to an opposition 
that, from the nature of the case, cannot be wholly disinterested, and 
allows another Session of Parliament to pass without a serious attempt 
to carry this measure. 

An amendment of the present Acts is demanded, not only to protect 
shareholders from future fraud and loss, but also to check that over- 
capitalisation of our industries, which is endangering our position in 
the markets of the world. But a measure from which all the drastic 
provisions have been excised, in the fear of hampering legitimate 
commercial enterprise, will not meet the necessities of the case, and it 
would be wiser to leave the law as it stands, than to make changes 
which will have little influence upon the evils it is intended to cure. 
The Bill to amend the Companies’ Acts of 1862—98, to which 
reference has been made above, has been re-introduced and printed 
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during the present Session of Parliament; and if the Government 
shows any firmness there is no doubt it can be passed through the 
Committee stage and read a third time before the House rises in 
August. The main provisions of the Bill relate to the appointment 
and qualifications of directors, to the drawing up of prospectuses, 
and to the registration of mortgages and other liabilities of com- 
panies. With regard to the form of the prospectus, the Bill enacts 
that every prospectus shall bear its date of publication, and shall 
give, amongst other information, (1) the minimum subscription upon 
which the directors may proceed to allotment; (2) the number of 
shares and debentures issued as fully or partly paid, and the con- 
sideration for which they have been issued; (3) the names and 
addresses of the vendors, with amounts payable to them in cash, 
shares and debentures ; (4) the amounts paid or payable as com- 
mission for subscribing or procuring subscriptions for shares in the 
company; (5) the amount or estimated amount of preliminary 
expenses ; and (6) the amount paid or payable to any promoter, and 
the consideration for any such payment. All of these are changes in 
the right direction, and the information that will thus be given to the 
general public will enable it to distinguish between capital repre- 
sented by tangible assets, and capital expended upon promotion 
work. 

The writer considers, however, that the Bill leaves two evils, arising 
from the present state of the law, untouched, and he would urge the 
addition of clauses based upon the two following proposals :— 

a. The share qualification of directors of Joint Stock Companies 
should be fixed at some definite proportion of the total capital 
of the company; and there should be the strictest enforcement of the 
rule that shares standing in the name of directors must be paid for 
by the holders. At present the qualification of directors is generally 
laid down in the Articles of Association, but it is frequently rendered 
valueless by the promoter of the company providing—either directly 
or indirectly—the qualification for one or more of the number. 

It is thus at present possible for a man to become a director of a 
Joint Stock Company without the expenditure of a single shilling 
upon purchase of the company’s shares. 

‘‘The directors ought to be men of independence, not the creatures of pro- 
moters, paid by promoters, qualified by promoters, but men bringing reasonable 
skill and knowledge to the matters they undertake, and, even more important, 
independence of mind and perfect honesty to their task.’"' 

b. The Board of Trade ought to receive an annual statement of the 
assots and liabilities of every registered company, and ought to be 
empowered to take legal action when fraudulent conduct upon the 
parts of promoters or directors is suspected. Both of these objects 


Extract from a sprech by the Lord Ch’ef Just’c> before the Lord Mayor, on 
November 9th, 1832. 
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could be most simply achieved by a clause making compulsory the regis- 
tration of the President of the Board of Trade, in his official capacity, as 
the holder of one share in every company registered. This change in 
the law would give the Board of Trade a /ocus standi in cases of sus- 
pected fraud, and would relieve the private shareholder of a duty 
which he rarely accepts. The cause of this unreadiness of the private 
shareholder to prosecute under the existing law is due to the fact that 
he can gain nothing financially by the suit, even if successful; while, 
if he fail to prove the charge of fraud, he may have to fight a counter- 
charge of libel or slander. As a preliminary to “legal action” on 
the part of the Board of Trade, it might be advisable in many cases 
to make a local investigation of the company’s affairs, and whenever 
fraud is suspected to call in the aid of professional accountants 
of good standing, in order to report upon the company’s flotation 
and subsequent management. The mere fact that the Board of Trade 
possessed the power to order such an investigation would act as a great 
deterrent of fraud. 

A third reform which might be of great service in detecting and 
diminishing cases of fraudulent conduct is that affecting the method 
of electing auditors. Under the present system, an independent and 
critical judgment upon a company’s affairs is not always obtainable 
from the auditors, who fear that their re-election may be jeopardised 
if they run counter to the wishes of the board of directors. For a full 
discussion of this question, readers are referred to the article men- 
tioned below." 

But when all possible legislative action, designed to protect the 
investor from fraud, has been taken, it will fail in its ultimate 
purpose, unless the investor himself exhibits more prudence than 
has been the case in the past. When one notes the ease with 
which Mr. Hooley charmed millions out of the pockets of the British 
Public, simply by the magic of his own name and the names 
of a limited number of aristocratic supporters, one is inclined to 
accept Carlyle’s dictum concerning the intelligence of the average 
man. 

Investors, if they would avoid all vexatious losses, must exercise a 
little more judgment and common sense in the selection of invest- 
ments for their savings or surplus incomes; and it might be well 
if they took for their guidance the following maxim of an old 
financier: ‘ Never invest money in any business of which you are 
wholly ignorant, or concerning the prospects of which you are entirely 
dependent upon the statements of strangers.” 

In these days one might safely add, “and of financially interested 
triends,”’ 

Joun B. C. Kersuaw. 


(1) “Limited Companies.’’ By George Wreford. The Chainber of Commerce Journal, 
June, 1394, 
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OncE more Paris is to be, for a few weeks, the focus of the civilised 
world. In their magic-carpet fashion Cook and Gaze will transport 
the curious from east and west ; the small will furtively rub shoulders 
with the great; democrats will, as is their wont, seek anew the hostel- 
ries patronised by the unconscious objects of their contempt. These 
are the ways of Paris Exhibitions. The million sightseers will have 
fresh “features” to draw them; the great tower will be eclipsed by 
the greater wheel; the giant telescope will beckon within earshot the 
man in the moon; there will be dioramas and mines in full working 
order, worked, perchance (for Paris is nothing if not realistic), by 
natives brought back from South Africa by the student corps that was 
to uphold Boer freedom. There will be vivid pictures of life in 
tropical lands, cheap and comfortable substitutes for the wear and 
tear of honest travel, with promenades in jinriksha or ketureen, with 
Cape oxen waking under the lash of the sjambok, or Egyptian fella- 
heen writhing beneath the sting of the kurbash. Thus will the 
charms of life in other lands be brought within reach of the bourgeois. 
All the world will go to Paris; the exhibitors to show and sell their 
wares and win prizes, the general public to be amused. There is, at 
the time of writing, some talk in this country of “boycott,” and it is, 


of course, quite probable that the obscene attacks on Her Majesty | 


perpetrated in the less reputable section of the Paris press may 
have prompted the Court to warn off the Exhibition those 
personages to whom a “ black mark ”’ at Marlborough House means 
social extinction. The far greater number, however, who, not having 
the entrée, can in no way dread exclusion, will certainly visit Paris when 
the show isready. Apart from this most regrettable tone of the French 
caricatures, transcending every limit of international courtesy and 
human decency itself, there can be no question of boycott. The wave 
of feeling that recently swept through the country gave Punch a peg 
whereon to hang a jest, and advertised an inexpensive journal or two, 
as well as one or two commercial houses hitherto unknown to fame, 
and that is all. There will be no boycott. England will, unless 
some at present unforeseen political complication should arise, take 
its ticket for Paris, for either profit or diversion—incentives suffi- 
ciently powerful in the individual to neutralise any concerted expres- 
sion of rancour in the nation. To criticise the recreative side of these 
great fairs would be a difficult and invidious task. In this aspect 
they are perfectly legitimate. Many persons, however, undeterred 
by the ineludible evidences of the foregone failure of such schemes in 
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this country, warmly advocate the principle of international exhibi- 
tions on higher grounds, and express their chagrin that we should 
tacitly have come to recognise Paris as the scene of these functions. 
{t is proposed in this article to examine very briefly the development 
of the exhibition movement, as well as the more important and less 
extravagant advantages claimed for it by many rational advocates. 
I venture to think that there will be no great difficulty in showing 
that these periodic fairs have utterly failed to fulfil their early 
promise, and, further, that a survey ever so superficial will be suffi- 
cient to dispel, in the unbiassed mind, all regret that this country 
should for many years have left the burden to a neighbour who, 
whatever her peculiarities of administration, seems, at any rate, to 
have acquired the useful secret of working her exhibitions at a profit, 
if not to the State, at least to the statesman. 

It must be borne in mind that an investigation of this kind, how- 
ever slight, offers all the difficulties inseparable from the consideration 
of claims in part sentimental. Each exhibition may have been extra- 
vagant; it may have provoked petty quarrels among those that sought 
its hospitality ; but it was so beautiful, it amused the world, it brought 
the nations together, even if in some cases it set individuals by the 
ears. It closed the temple of Janus, and it sent forth the Argonauts of 
peace. Those sane madmen, dreamers and enthusiasts of every 
stamp, have a way, often unconscious, of disarming cold judgment. 
We know so well, even when most conscious of the absurdities of 
their fondest schemes, how very poor a thing would be a sternly 
practical world without such leaven. Thus it is that forbearance for 
the authors sometimes secures lenient treatment for projects that, on 
their own merits, would not deserve serious consideration. In the 
present case, then, we must be careful to banish sentiment of this kind 
from the discussion. And the object of these remarks is merely to 
secure recognition that most of the elements of success, as well as 
most of the resulting benefits, are, of necessity, endemic to French 
rule. Dispassionately, with this in view, we may examine a few of 
the pleas on which, over and above the simple function of offering 
entertainment to the idle, these institutions rest their claim on public 
sympathy and State support. There will be no need to take account 
of the motives of the promoters, be these ever so disinterested. They 
have simply no bearing on the case. 

The alleged advantages fall broadly under two heads: the ma- 
terial and the moral. The former present no difficulty, for their 
fulfilment has to be demonstrated by plain facts and figures. It is 
on the latter that pronouncement is more difficult, for the reasons 
already indicated. If an apologist shall arise who boldly claims 
that exhibitions bind the nations in brotherhood, stimulate their 
energies, facilitate communication by land and sea and, in short, 
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achieve a hundred other desirable results that might more plausibly 
have been ascribed to any of half-a-dozen normal operations of trade 
and competition, how shall he be answered? Were another philo- 
sopher to attribute these same results to the power of the sun-spots, 
his fantastic drollery would merely excite merriment. The felicitous 
oratory of successive opening ceremonies embodies, for anyone at 
pains to seek them, all the probable, and improbable, advantages of 
such movements, and the eloquence sounds at times so pathetic a 
snuffle as would, in irreverent ears, which it is to be hoped are carefully 
shut on such occasions, ring of unadulterated cant. 

The lofty glories of summoning rival nations under the federal 
banner of trade, of making the commercial lamb lie down with the 
military lion, have been sung in prose and poetry till we weary a 
little of the theme. The heretic who should, perchance, object that 
never yet in the world’s history did commercial rivalry point the way 
to peace, is silenced with a fine distinction of “friendly” rivalry, 
whatever, outside of the billiard-room, that may signify. Another 
stock rejoinder esteems the most dangerous rival as simultaneously 
the wealthiest customer. The casuistry of such logic knows no 
bounds. Coincidence is wilfully confused with cause and effect. 
Among the extraordinary results traced in the earlier days of our 
enthusiasm to the aftermath of the “Great Exhibition” of 1851, 
were the remodelling of the patent laws and the revolutionising of 
the passport system. That the Exhibition threw some light on 
abuses current at the time is not improbable; but it does not seem 
to have occurred to many that both of these much-needed reforms 
would inevitably have been brought about at approximately the same 
period by the rapidly altering conditions of the mechanical indus- 
tries, and the increasing facilities for cheap travel. At the same 
time, there need be no reluctance to concede to that historic muster 
of princes and tradesmen much that we cannot as readily allow of its 
later imitations. For the education of the adult is not that of the 
child; lessons are required to be of a higher standard ; and, in the short 
space of half a century, the facilities of communication and develop- 
ments in the influence of the newspaper press have so immeasurably 
altered the conditions of competition that the commercial world of 
to-day is to that of 1851 as the man to the boy. Insular ignorance 
may, then, have learnt some wholesome lessons in Hyde Park ; some 
elixir may have been applied to the myopic vision that would have 
continued to ignore dangerous rivals on the further shore of a narrow 
sea. Let us in fairness give the first of our great exhibitions its 
due ; let us, having done so, hold ourselves perfectly free to deny the 
need of periodic repetition of such elementary instruction. 

Two or three landmarks in the history of the movement—Haydn 
gives the text all but complete—may conveniently preface our 
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enguiry. National first, international at a later date, the exhibitions 

of Paris date from the closing years of the eighteenth century and 

the dawn of the nineteenth. In passing, it may be worth noting that 

the movement had its rise in a feast of bloodshed such as the civilised 

world has not since assisted at. The first Parisian effort of inter- 

national impertance was not, however, made before the year 1867, 

by which time London had already held the only two exhibitions of 

so wide a scope that, at considerable expense, reflected some little. 
glory on this country. Since 1867, it seems to have been the fashiom 
with the French to leave between each a period of eleven years It. 
has net escaped notice that the same interval separated our own 

exhibitions of 1851-62, but this was accident, not design. As a. 
matter of fact, the latter of these would have been opened a year 
earlier, but for the outbreak of war in Italy. The Exhibition was 
indeed unfortunate in this respect, for, while its opening had to await 
the close of one war, it is more than probable that the raging 
of another—that between the North and South in the New World— 
brought it to an early close, and thus aggravated the difficulties 
against which, to avoid financial failure, it had already to contend.. 
These huge bazaars can necessarily thrive only in time of peace. In: 
recognising this essential condition of their well-being, we are in 1i¢ 
way bound to the admission that they preface a long period of peave. 

All that is conceded is that they must be the outcome of a long 
preparatory period—peaceful, at any rate, of the land mainly 
concerned. In her vast preparations for welcoming the magnates 
and merchants of the world, she will, even if her people be not a 
nation of shopkeepers, have peace at any price. The ‘‘ man in the 
street ’—events have sometimes fallen out to the credit of his 

discernment—has for months observed in Voth the internal and 

external politics of the more rational among the statesmen of France 
a desire to conciliate at all costs until, at any rate, the Exhibition shalk 

have proved a brilliant success. It would be superfluous, in the case. 
of events still fresh in the public mind, for me to specify the several 

evidences, three of them at least, that support the correctness of this 

view ; and if proof were wanting, it may be furnished from the other 

side of the Channel in the laments of M. Valfry that his country’s 

hands are tied in her predominant desire to amuse the world. Even 

so temporary a chaining of the dogs of war, particularly in a quarter 

from which their bark has sometimes sounded at somewhat short 

notice, would be more welcome, were it not for the contemplation of 

the inevitable sequel. Few unbiassed observers of the hurried march 

of events during the past two years, more particularly turning their 

eyes in the direction of the north-east and north-west of Africa, will 

be disposed to view with equanimity the prospect of foreign millions 

pouring into the coffers of Paris. 

3812 
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It may perhaps be objected that I view the advantages of 
exhibitions more broadly than the nature of the case warrants, but I 
designedly follow in this their warmest advocates. The profit is said 
to come to both host and guests; all the world is called the gainer, 
and on this basis it is fair to examine the merits of the case as 
broadly, or as narrowly, as may seem convenient. Our own 
experience of promoting these great trade meetings was not altogether 
pleasant. The late Prince Consort had a peculiar gift for organising 
such matters ; the materials for success lay in those days more ready 
to hand than they do now; yet even under such auspices these 
attempts were at best only qualified failures. Certainly the Exhibition 
of 1851, so closely associated with his name, was our most 
successful venture of the kind. Its varied memories are not yet dim, 
though the quaint and somewhat superfluous edifice at Sydenham 
alone survives of its architectural glories, while the other “ palace,” at 
Muswell Hill, maintains in like fashion the lesser triumphs of eleven 
years later. A measure of failure on the latter occasion may gently 
have prepared London for the sorry fiasco that was soon to follow— 
the somewhat ingloriously abandoned project of ten successive 
industrial exhibitions that were to have brightened the metropolis 
during the seventies. After four failures, each more desperate than 
the last, the scheme was finally given up as hopeless. It would not 
profit us within the narrow limits of this article to investigate the 
combination of bad luck and mismanagement that doomed this ill- 
starred series. Such a quest might possibly throw blame on some no 
longer here to defend themselves, and would on that account alone be 
out of place. The lesson is written in the failure, and the lesson will 
suffice. The danger lies in forgetting facts, however unpalatable, 
and desiring once more to tempt fortune. With exhibitions 
devoted on a somewhat more modest scale to single, or germane, 
industries, the case would appear rather more hopeful. Thus, the 
great Fisheries Exhibition of 1883—the notion of which London 
adapted from Norwich, and Norwich from Berlin—produced a 
respectable surplus of ten to fifteen thousand pounds, which was, I 
believe, devoted to charities connected with the relief of an industry 
in which perils and hardships open a peculiarly wide field for the 
exercise of such help. The extent, however, to which this financial 
success was due to the more serious conception of the exhibition is a 
question that may be presently considered. Paris and London would 
of themselves sufficiently illustrate the precarious history of these 
undertakings, but it may in passing be mentioned that the financial 
shortcomings which marked our own endeavours were equally 
conspicuous in other capitals; and Dublin in 1829 and 1865, New 
York in 1853, Vienna, twenty years later, Calcutta, ten years after 
Vienna, all learnt the same lesson. If their exhibitions brought 
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them any blessing, then it must surely have been on the principle 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

It will now be desirable, proceeding from retrospect of particular 
cases to consideration of general principles, to select from the speeches 
and writings of the more moderate apologists a few of the least ex- 
ceptionable grounds of vindication. Weare assured, then, among much 
other promise, that they make Christianity ring to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and promote peace among the nations; that they open 
fresh markets and make known the producer to the consumer ; that 
they are invaluable as a medium of technical education, teaching 
every nation to know its own weakness and respect its neighbour’s 
strength ; lastly, that, by providing prizes and diplomas, they give an 
impetus to healthful competition and friendly rivalry. Now, here, 
it will be seen, is a passing strange muddle of virtues. Of the spread 
of Christianity hand in hand with commercial enterprise, a bastard 
form of which is seen in the current fervour of proselytising the 
Mohammedan, combined with the “incidental” sale of cheap fewtrils 
at enormous profit, we have heard more than enough from many 
sources; but it may be questioned whether one single convert can 
honestly be credited to the combined influence of all the exhibitions 
ever held. It may, or may not, take a ton of lead to shoot a man in 
battle ; it certainly takes his weight in gold to change his faith in time 
of peace. That the nation primarily concerned is in great measure 
constrained to keep her sword sheathed during nearly a decade of 
preparation—the forthcoming exhibition was officially decided on in 
Paris as far back as 1892—has already been conceded. This may, or 
not, be to her advantage: M. Valfry deplores it. That such a reign 
of peace by no means embraces within its rule her neighbours, the 
present unhappily illustrates. As to the period immediately following 
the close of these great shows, the merest schoolboy could recall the 
great struggle that convulsed central Europe almost as soon as the 
buildings of the 1867 show were down, indeed it came between the 
Seven Weeks War and the Franco-German Campaign. That of 
1862 was, as has already been indicated, preceded by the conflict in 
Italy and accompanied throughout its course by the rattle of musketry 
across the Atlantic. That of 1878 followed immediately on the 
Russo-Turkish war and was followed at no great interval by local 
wars in every quarter. I do not for one moment offer this as more 
than coincidence; the contention confines itself to the inability of 
these gatherings to interfere in the ordinary course of international 
business. It is possible to trade and fight at the same moment, given 
the necessary resources. The world has surely had during the past 
few months practical demonstration in more quarters of the world 
than one of the possibility of a nation of shopkeepers taking the field, 
even in business hours. 
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Many of the advantages freely claimed for these exhibitions rest, as 
already objected, on a connection so vague that I am unable, within the 
brief limits assigned, to deal with them; but I think the burden of proof 
may fairly be left on those who profess to trace to their direct opera- 
tion, rather than to that of the everyday struggle of industrial 
energy after new fields, the promotion of international intercourse, 
the improvement of communication by land and sea, in short, the 
general equation of supply and demand at long distances. There lies, 
however, at first sight somewhat more of truth and reason in the 
claim that these exhibitions spread technical education and teach the 
nations correctly to appraise their rivals and themselves. There is 
even some slight temptation to concede as much without demur. 
But, on investigation, this, too, fails. It has already been granted 
that 1851 taught some lessons then much needed. Lessons cannot, 
however, be learnt again until they have first been forgotten, and I 
fancy it would be difficult to show that, in this age of travel and 
telegraphy, those whom a knowledge of such matters concerns are 
still in ignorance of the natural products of every corner of the 
earth, of the position of every market, of the industrial standing of 
every nation, of the weakness of the strong and of the strength of 
the weak. Surely, even to the non-commercial reader of newspapers 
and reviews, the industries and manufactures of our rivals are now as 
patent as the natural resources of our colonies and dependencies. 
We know the supremacy of America in agricultural implements, of 
Austria in certain classes of furniture, of France in the applied arts, 
of Switzerland in toys and cheap clocks, as we know the wool of New 
South Wales, the pearls of Queensland, the diamonds of Kimberley, 
the ostrich feathers of the Cape, the furs of Canada, the mahogany 
of Honduras, the sugar of Mauritius. It would at any time bea 
foolish assumption, and one that I have no mind to uphold, that our 
knowledge of any art or industry is within reach of completeness. 
Yet facts are facts; and the gaps in our present-day acquaintance 
with the world’s resources, be they few or many, and of whatsoever 
width, can be filled from less costly and less disturbing sources of 
information. And the gain, even in this, is still to the guests, not to 
the country that bears the risks and finds the room. Who that 
remembers previous Paris exhibitions can overlook the immense pre- 
ponderance given to French exhibits? I do not want to be mis- 
understood. From the standpoint of the commercial visitor, who 
goes to learn, this is as it should be. The loss is that of France 
herself. The selected foreign exhibits, instead of showing her the 
dangers of competition, come humbly, as vassals to a court, to do 
homage before her unveiled splendour, but also to learn the 
secrets of her beauty. Learning nothing, she teaches the stranger 
within her gates of her resources. There is not, in fact, the equality 
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in these collections that would put the world’s great cities on one 
footing, and enable self-analysis or comparison from without. These 
Paris exhibitions resolve themselves into so many demonstrations on 
the part of the least tottering of the Latin nations, a continuous pro- 
test againt the waxing might of the rival stock. Even considerations 
of a political nature prejudice the value of any serious attempt to 
equate the exhibitors of the world on the basis of their exhibits, since 
Germany, which is this year to exhibit in lavish style, was unrepre- 
sented in both 1878 and 1889 by so much as a cheap knife. Touch- 
ing which, there is another objection to the efficiency of the exhibits 
as an index of relative pesition in the world’s markets. The cheaper 
goods produced by some nations of Central Europe do not, it must 
be confessed, lend themselves to the artistic decoration of exhibition 
stalls, and at more than one exhibition I have remarked an absence 
of these most necessary factors in determining the position of a nation 
in respect of its own and its neighbour’s products. The precise value 
of any exhibition as a medium of technical education is by no means 
easy to estimate, but I do not yet remember having seen any very 
clear demonstration of the matter from those with whom lies the 
business of proving their statements. I admit some reason in the 
plea. Yet the claim might be viewed with less suspicion if we saw 
the serious side of these spectacles made of greater account, if we did 
not feel that the wrong people visit these shows, while the right 
people stay away. The extent to which, for instance, the afore- 
mentioned financial success of the Fisheries Exhibition was due to 
appreciation of its technical aims, and, on the other hand, the measure 
in which such result may without unfairness be attributed to its illu- 
minated gardens, its military bands, its open-air dining tables, is a 
distinction that may fairly weigh in the verdict for or against the 
principle under notice. I would, for instance, without wishing to 
seem facetious, ask how many of the million or so who passed the 
turnstiles ever learnt, or for that matter ever cared to learn, the 
difference between trawl and trammel, or the more subtle distinction 
between otter- and beam-trawl. With the exception of Dohrn’s in- 
stitution at Naples, I know of no popular aquarium in Europe that 
has not been compelled to escape bankruptcy by adding to its nominal 
attractions those of the music-hall and variety stage. In the same 
way these exhibitions must,if they are to reduce their deficit by as much 
as possible, hold out all manner of amusements in no way counected 
with their more serious objects. And,if the wrong people visit them, 
the right, as often as not from the lack of means and opportunity, do 
not. How many, is it supposed, of our working fishermen, whom a 
sight of many ingenious Norwegian and other devices might, for all 
their ineradicable conservatism, have benefited, actually found their 
way, aided or otherwise, to South Kensington? Of those who 
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may have journeyed thither privately and on their own initiative, 
the number must, of course, remain a matter of surmise, but no 
one, I think, having personal knowledge of our fishermen as 
a class, is likely to raise serious objection if I estimate the total 
number at a negligeable minimum. Some few, it is true, were 
brought to London under the joint auspices of the Commissioners, 
the Fishmongers’ Company, and a lady renowned for her charitable 
works among the fisherfolk, and this public-spirited action is deserving 
of warmest praise. Unfortunately, its scope was necessarily very 
limited. This suggests mention of similarly well-directed generosity 
on the part of the Society of Arts, which sent picked artisans to 
Paris in both 1867 and 1878. On the latter occasion, counting pro- 
vincial delegates, rather more than two hundred intelligent working 
men appear to have visited Paris under the Nociety’s auspices, and 
fifty of them furnished serious material, beyond merely diarising the 
daily impressions of their tour of inspection, for a valuable and in- 
teresting volume of reports carefully edited by the present Secretary. 
These reports embrace all manner of industries, giving attention to 
such important topics as prices and wages, tools, hours of work, con- 
dition and living of the French artisan, as gathered, outside the 
exhibition itself, from personally-conducted visits to the largest en- 
gineer’s shops in the French capital. This praiseworthy example 
was followed, in 1889, by the Mansion House Committee, but there 
has, up to the time of writing, been no intimation of a similar 
movement on the present occasion. 

The last claim made on behalf of exhibitions, the stimulating and 
wholesome influence of the prize system, might better have been 
passed over in discreet silence, for there would have been no need, 
had such challenge not compelled, to recall all the very degrading 
claims and counter-claims, the open charges of bribery and undue 
influence. The main objection, however, to the great exhibitors 
themselves being judges is that it unfairly debars them from com- 
peting. Yet the whole system has in it something rotten. That the 
great function of any exhibition, viewed from the standpoint of the 
exhibitor, is to advertise those who lend it their support, is a thesis 
that it would be worth no one’s while seriously to contest. Nor 
against such purpose have I any prudish desire to protest. Journals 
that strive honestly to raise the moral tone of the masses have before 
now paid dividends out of the advertisements of usurers and turf- 
agents. This may be a regrettable necessity, but it cannot for one 
moment be rationally regarded as affecting the moral standing of 
their articles. It would in analogous case be absurd to condemn 
exhibitions on no better ground than the incidental uses to which 
those who guarantee the deficit may quite legitimately put them. 
Unfortunately, however, the greed of advertisement transcends the 
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period of the exhibition itself, and there must needs be prize-awards 
and diplomas of merit to keep alive the more ephemeral glories. 
Then follow insinuations of petty injustices, and of others less petty, 
with undignified recrimination that may survive the exhibition by 
months. If it is impossible to conceive of exhibitions getting the 
necessary support at their inception without some inducement of this 
nature to attract competing firms from all parts of the world, then these 
prize-awards constitute anything rather than praise of such gatherings. 
Nor does it suffice that these shows advertise their clients. They 
must also be huge marts, wherein the exhibitors are, under the 
peculiarly advantageous conditions of their tenure, enabled to under- 
sell the ordinary retail traders of the town and to compete very seriously 
with them at the finest and busiest season of the year. The petty 
drawbacks, even from the standpoint of the exhibitors themselves, are 
innumerable. Competition will not allow them to stay away, as 
many among them would prefer, so they have to exhibit, for the 
benefit of rival manufacturers, methods that would otherwise have 
been kept from all eyes but those of their own customers. 

And so on, and soon. On the whole, we may decline to share in 
the regrets of those who deplore the probability that many years will 
be allowed to pass ere these disturbing bazaars are given new trial in 
London. The love of “showing off” is a national, as well as an 
individual, weakness, but for some it may be costly and unproductive. 
Calmly, and without a shadow of envy, we may leave the diversion to 
a neighbour who seems able to draw a moderate measure of success 
from that which for ourselves has almost always spelt deficit. Even 
were this not so, the circumstances are widely different. Paris would, 
it is true, grudge an unreturned outlay, the loss of which would in 
this country call for violent criticism. She means to make her 
Exhibition pay very handsomely, as is already realised by those who 
have reserved spaces for the sale of their productions. For this she is 
certainly in no way to blame. But she also finds in such occasions 
the desired opportunity of demonstrating her marvellous fertility of 
resource, as well as publishing her goodwill towards some among her 
neighbours. Such demonstrations may, while not attractive to our- 
selves, be necessitated by the peculiar nature and basis of her present 
constitution. 


F. G. AFriato. 
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In his reply to the recent peace overtures of the Presidents of the 
Boer Republics, Lord Salisbury casually stated a theory of the 
origin of the war which must strike the historical student as not a 
little inadequate. “This great calamity,” he wrote, “has been the 
penalty which Great Britain has suffered for having in recent years 
acquiesced in the existence of the two Republics.” + In only a very 
limited sense is this true. There are three ways in which the war, 
like everything else, may be accounted for. We may attribute it to 
its proximate causes, or we may trace it to its more remote and 
deeply-rooted historical causes, or we may seek within this chain 
of origins for some link which serves a personal or party interest by 
saddling the responsibility on somebody with whom we happen to 
find ourselves in disagreement and rivalry. Lord Salisbury’s theory 
is of the latter kind. Its object is to show that the authors of the 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884 are the real authors of the war, and 
that the Conservative Party are blameless. As a matter of fact, the 
causes of the war lie very much deeper than the Conventions, and 
the penalties they are inflicting upon us are at the same time of 
much greater scope than the costly military operations in which we 
are now engaged. 

The Conventions were the logical and natural results of the mis- 
taken policy pursued by this country from the very beginning of our 
South African dominion. That policy was the monopoly of no one 
party in the State. Its nature and national character may be illus- 
trated by what took place in 1854, after the abandonment of the 
Orange River Sovereignty and its conversion into the Free State. 
Two delegates were sent from Bloemfontein to protest against the 
retrocession, and they laid their case before the Duke of Newcastle. 
The Duke told them that the abandonment was irrevocable, that 
England could not supply troops to maintain constantly advancing 
outposts, and that, so far as South Africa was concerned, “ Cape 
Town and the harbour of Table Bay were all that Great Britain 
really required there.” When the action of the Government was 
submitted to Parliament it was approved by such stalwart Tories as 
Sur John Pakington and Sir Frederick Thesiger, and was sanctioned 
by the House of Commons without a division.? The statement of the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Orange delegates represented the broad 
lines of our South African policy until long after the Pretoria and 
1) Africa, No. 2 (1900), p. 2. 
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) Rees, ‘‘ Life of Sir George Grey,’’ pp. 209, 210. 
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London Conventions. They were professed not only by early Little 
Englanders like Lord Glenelg, to whom almost all our South African 
troubles are primarily due, but also by latter-day Conservatives like 
the elder Lord Derby, who, if he had had his way, would have 
abandoned Natal to the Boers. 

This policy was an inheritance from the days when we first seized 
Cape Town, not with the idea of increasing our trade or expanding 
the Empire, but to prevent a fortress half way on the road to India 
from falling into the hands of France. The Cape was to generations 
of English statesmen a stepping-stone to India, and nothing more. 
Any chance of correcting this view of its value was effectually cir- 
cumvented by the endless series of administrative blunders which 
neglected the cultivation of an apparently unpromising Ainter/an/ 
and abandoned it to a population whom we persistently alienated. 
Now this policy was not wholly unreasonable. If it was lacking in 
enterprise it was inspired by a wholesome desire to spare the country 
responsibilities for which its resources might prove inadequate. Had 
it been strictly adhered to we should, of course, never have had a 
South African Empire, but it is equally certain that we should not 
have been at war to-day, and that we should have escaped the worries 
which during a quarter of a century have paved the way to the pre- 
sent crisis. The mischief was, that while professing this policy, 
we never strictly adhered to it in practice. In the first place, we 
never really limited ourselves to Cape Town and Table Bay, but took 
upon ourselves the charge of an alien population for whose concilia- 
tion a constructive and sympathetic statesmanship was required which 
was barely within the scope of the military traditions of the Cape 
Governorship. In the second place, while limiting our territorial 
responsibilities, we always sought a voice in the affairs of the in- 
terior. Thus, under humanitarian influences, we claimed to dictate 
the native policy of the whole of South Africa, and when this led 
to the migration of a portion of our Dutch subjects and the estab- 
lishment of independent Republics beyond the territorial limits we had 
assigned to ourselves, we claimed a political paramountey over them 
as the cheapest way of safeguarding the frontiers of our naval 
stations. 

This attempt to secure advantages without accepting corresponding 
responsibilities is the real source of all our failures in South Africa. 
It has dragged us into territorial expansion against our will, and in 
our resistance we have clutched at one blundering expedient after 


(1) It is curious to note to-day, when the pessimists are declaring that we shall 
require an army of 30,000 men to control the annexed Republics, that one of the Duke 
of Newcastle's chief rcasons for abandoving the Orange Free State in 1853 was that 
its retention would have necessitated a garrison of no less than 2,000 men !—(Par/. 
Papers, Orange River Territory, 1853, p. 118.) 
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another, which has only carried us further. We recognised the in- 
dependence of the Boer Republics not only because we wanted to 
get rid of the burdens of local administration, but because we thought 
to divide with them the difficulties and perils of the native question.’ 
We believed that this concession would secure their friendship, and 
thus buttress our naval and military interests in Cape Town, but in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, we nervously policed them 
with a doctrine of political paramountcy which they resented. The 
result has been that we have plunged deeper into expansion, the 
while we have accumulated around us perils previously undreamt of. 
The Republics did not diminish our responsibilities for the natives, 
and we found ourselves in consequence compelled to annex terri- 
tory as far as Delagoa Bay in the east and the Zambesi in the 
north.? So far from becoming our friends, the Boers chafed at and 
rebelled against our paramountcy. Instead of safeguarding our 
position in Cape Colony, their independence infected the whole 
body of our Dutch subjects with nationalist aspirations which 
threatened our very existence in South Africa. In a word, our 
policy broke down, and instead of having a limited territory and 
friendly neighbours, we have to-day a distracted and not over pros- 
perous Empire, and a war on a scale unexampled in our history. 

It is of importance to recall these facts at the present moment, 
because in approaching a fresh settlement in South Africa the old 
issues again confront us, and the old temptation to avail ourselves of 
compromising and temporising expedients once more beckons to us. 
We have now an opportunity, which will perhaps never present itself 
again, of retrieving our past blunders, and of building on a solidly 
constructed peace one of the greatest and most prosperous British 
colonies on the face of the earth. The war has thrown everything 
into the melting-pot, and we may now, if we please, make all things 
new. We have behind us a rich and costly experience by which our 
judgment may be guided. What use are we going to make of this 
opportunity and of this experience? That is the momentous question 
the country has now to decide. 

The usual three courses are open to us. We may (1) return to 
our original Naval-station policy, and retire within the limits of 
3ritish colonisation ; or we may (2) continue our policy of the status 
quo ante bellum, realising its issues as laid down by Mr. Chamber- 
lain; or we may (3) strike out an altogether new policy, and by 


(1) This was Sir Henry Bulwer’s theory of the balance of power in South Africa. 


(2) But for our fear that the Bechuanas would be oppressed by the Boers, the 
Northern Road, which enabled the Chartered Company to secure Matabeleland, would 
have passed out cf our hands in 1884. Natal, too, was only annexed to prevent the 
Boers reaching the seaboard. 
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annexing the Republics, endeavour to pave the way to a united 
South Africa under the British flag. 

The first of these courses reads, in these Jingo days, like a burlesque 
of Majuba. We must remember, however, that this conception of duty 
has been very obstinately held in the country through the greater part 
of the century, and that as late as 1890 Sir Charles Dilke found it 
impossible to review our position in South Africa without seriously 
refuting it.' Among the Boers, too, it is still soberly and objectively 
considered to be the wisest course for us to pursue, because, as one of 
their ablest writers has recently argued, only the Dutch can exploit 
the interior successfully, and while they are divided there will be no 
peace either for South Africa or for the Paramount Power.? More- 
over, when we bear in mind that the first object of any settlement 
must be to secure racial peace in South Africa, and that it is a fact 
that we have not yet succeeded in colonising any very large propor- 
tion of the country outside Natal, there is not a little to be said for 
a policy which at first blush would seem to secure our essential 
interests, and satisfy and conciliate the dominant settled population. 
Nevertheless, it is quite impossible, if for no other reason than that 
no sovereign state could make such a recommendation and live. Nor 
is it clear that it would secure our alleged essential interests. If it 
conciliated the Dutch, it would most certainly alienate the British, 
and it would not be long before a united Afrikander nation would 
take its destinies in both hands, and evict us from our last footholds 
in Durban and Cape Town. With the loss of the Cape, our whole 
Colonial Empire would crumble to pieces, for in a great war we 
could not hold India without it, or protect our Eastern and Austral- 
asian trade. This colossal policy of scuttle is consequently outside 
any practical consideration of the South African problem, and it is 
unnecessary to review any of the difficulties of detail it would 
involve. 

The second course is the policy advocated by the Conciliationists. 
This is a reversion to the status quo ante, with all its conflicting shifts 
and expedients, complicated by still further patches and safeguards. 
The expositions of this policy so far vouchsafed to us are not very 
detailed, or even very definite. With the precise views of the 
Afrikander Bond I am unacquainted, but it is to be assumed that 
they are substantially represented by the scheme put forth by Mr. 
Courtney in his recent letter to Lord Salisbury. According to this 
scheme we are to be— 


“content to secure within the two Republics political rights for white men, of 
whatever origin, on terms such as were approved by Her Majesty’s Government 





(1) ‘“‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ II., pp. 574, 575. i 
(2) Dr. F. V. Engelenburg in the North American Review for October 1899. 
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before the war, coupled with the demolition of forts and the abandonment of all 
armaments not required for the maintenance of internal order, and therewith 
leave to the Republics the enjoyment of national life within their own borders,’’! 


This means that we are to conclude peace on the basis of the 
franchise compromise outlined by Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloem- 
fontein Conference,’ p/us disarmament, and, it is to be supposed, an 
indemnity. Its result would be that the political status of the 
Republics would remain undisturbed, and that the Uitlanders, who 
are a majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal, would, as a 
reward for all our sacrifices, obtain a minority representation in the 
Volksraad. 

Now I am anxious to discuss this question, not from the vindictive 
point of view of the “stricken field,” but from the more sober stand- 
point of the permanent interests of South Africa. Would the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Courtney secure those interests? Would it assure a 
stable peace in South Africa ? I do not believe it would. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s compromise can have no place in our present deliberations. 
It was never suggested as a permanent settlement, but as an in- 
stalment, as “the smallest measure of reform that will be of any 
use,”° and its object was not to solve the Uitlander Question there 
and then, but to avert a catastrophe by allaying the then grow- 
ing unrest.* Had it been accepted the gradual enlargement of 
the franchise would probably have become a party question in the 
Transvaal itself, and its solution would no longer have called for 
outside interference. It was not accepted. The catastrophe it was 
designed to avert happened, and hence, apart from the sacrifices that 
catastrophe has entailed, it is no longer necessary to entertain half- 
measures. We never made any secret of our desire to obtain equal 
rights for all white men in South Africa, but we were not disposed to 
fight for it. Having fought for it we may not abandon it. And the 
reason we may not abandon it is not only that we should be paltering 
with our own principles, but that so impotent a conclusion would not 
be accepted either by the Uitlanders or by the Colonial British, and 
consequently it would leave South Africa in an even more disturbed 
state that before the war. A limited franchise would, consequently, 
not assure a stable peace in South Africa. Asa scheme of settlement 
it is impossible, and so well is this recognised, even by the Concilia- 
tionists themselves, that outside Mr. Courtney’s letter none of them 
has ventured to explicitly champion it. Mr. Selous is content, when 
he speaks for himself alone, to ask vaguely for “fair treatment for 
foreigners, and guarantees for good government.”° The Morning 


(1) Zimes, March 13, 1900. 
'2) Blue Book, C 9404, p. 51. (3) Ibid, p. 10, (4) Ibid. 
) Zunes of Natal (Weekly Edition), February 23, 1900. 
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Leader, the only conciliation organ in the London morning press, wants 
a vote for “every resident who cares to become a bona-fide burgher 
inder a five years’ franchise scheme,” ? and the Westminster Gazette 
has ruefully acknowledged that equal rights are inevitable.” 

Nevertheless, even these dissentient Conciliationists still claim that, 
with this condition, the autonomy and semi-sovereign rights secured 
to the Transvaal under the London Convention shall be maintained. 
What good purpose would that serve? Would it conciliate the 
Dutch? Would it, in any other way, promote the stability of our 
South African Dominion? A very little reflection must suffice to 
show that it would do neither of these things. 

A mere amendment of the London Convention, which secured equal 
rights for white men in the Transvaal, on the basis of a five years’ 
retrospective franchise, would be no boon to the Boers, for it would 
simply create an Uitlander Republic. Its whole Conciliatory object 
would, consequently, be defeated. But not only would it frustrate 
the cause it is designed to serve; it would, at the same time, produce 
astate of things infinitely worse than that which has hitherto prevailed. 
An Uitlander Republic would be a danger to both Dutch and British. 
It is no doubt true, as Sir Alfred Milner has insisted, that the great 
majority of the Uitlanders are not capitalists and carpet-baggers, but 
artisans, clerks, and professional men who are likely to become per- 
manent residents in the Transvaal, and whom it is consequently an 
injustice to deprive of political rights.* The industrial conditions of 
the Rand are, however, such that the votes of these men would 
inevitably be controlled by the capitalists. We should consequently 
have a State “bossed” by a ring of gold-bugs and cosmopolitan 
adventurers who, like the ministres intégres of Ruy Blas, 


“ ,. . n’ont pas ici d’autres intercts 


Que de remplir leurs poches et s’enfuir aprés.’’ 


—a Republic of which the strings would be pulled by Mr. Rhodes in 
Cape Town and Mr. Beit in Park Lane. 

Apart from the disagreeable moral character of such a Republic its 
policy would certainly not make for peace. One of its first per- 
formances would probably be to discover a democratic zeal in the 
matter of taxation, and this, within a very short period, would lead 
to a Boer revolt. We should find then that by technically creating 
equal rights we had only substituted Boer for Uitlander discontent. 
Another of the results of this reform would be that the en- 
forcement of disarmament would become impossible, for if the dis- 
contented Boer farmer retained his rifle—and he could not easily be 


(1) March 1, 1900. (2) March 9 and 10, 1900. 
(3) C 9345, pp. 210-11. See also pp. 135-6 and 207. 
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deprived of it—the Uitlander Government would insist on asserting 
its authority with artillery. Would this artillery be less of an 
inter-colonial danger in the hands of the Uitlanders than it has been 
in the hands of the Boers? I doubt it. I doubt even whether 
the danger of Anti-British foreign intrigues would be at all di- 
minished in view of the distribution of gold investments and the cer- 
tainty that it would be proportionately represented in the Uitlander 
caucuses. 

The upshot of this Reform would consequently be that, instead of a 
dangerous ferment in South Africa arising from the oppression of a 
majority of Uitlanders by a minority of armed Boers, and from the 
consequent discontent of a minority of British subjects in Cape 
Colony, we should have the far more serious problem to face of the 
whole of Dutch South Africa aflame at the persecution of the Trans- 
vaal Boers by a sort of Uitlander Tammany. Obviously, then, 
independence on the basis of equal rights would not work. 

On one point the Conciliationists appear to be positive and unani- 
mous. Whatever we do with the Transvaal, they say, we must not 
lay violent hands on the independence of the Free State. There the 
path of conciliation is obstructed by no difficulties as in the sister 
Republic. There we can illustrate our good intentions without 
courting fresh dangers or difficulties. To some extent this is 
true. We have no complaint to make against the internal adminis- 
tration of the Free State, and consequently we have no conditions of 
peace to insist upon which would necessarily transform that adminis- 
tration. But it does not follow that because we have no Uitlander 
question to discuss with the Free State we are entirely satisfied with 
its condition. I will not dwell on the fact that, but for the inde- 
pendence of the Free State there would have been no war to-day. I 
will go to a deeper issue—the question of the wisdom of tolerating 
independent Dutch States in South Africa at all. Has that policy, as 
embodied in the Sand River and Bloemfontein Conventions, made 
for the permanent peace of South Africa? After a trial of nearly 
half a century it should not be difficult to return a confident answer 
to this question. 

As a matter of fact, the Sand River policy has failed, and this 
because it was, from the beginning, an expedient and not a policy. 
Iiven when extended to the Orange River it was only a larger shift. 
Its fatal blemish was that it divided the Dutch. One portion became 
independent; the other remained in a condition which, by contrast, was 
soon regarded as a sort of captivity. Hence the Transvaal and Free 
State became to the Colonial Boers what Greece is to the Christians 
of Southern Macedonia and to the “homogenes” of Crete and the 


(1) Westminster Gazette, March 12, 1900. 
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Asiatic mainland. They formed a national rallying centre. Here 
is the fundamental danger of the Sand River policy. ‘ But for the 
maintenance of the sentiment of Boer nationality by the two Boer 
Republics,” wrote Mr. Bryce, in 1897, ‘the antagonism of Dutch 
and English in Cape Colony would have ere now died out, for there 
has been little or nothing in Colonial politics to sustain it.”' Of 
the strength of this sentiment we were warned by Mr. Schreiner, 
when he told the Raid Select Committee, three years ago, that 
the Colonial Dutch would be found on the side of the Transvaal 
in the event of it refusing to observe its treaty obligations to the 
Paramount Power? This warning has been amply justified 
during the present war, for it is incontestable that the Dutch have 
taken up arms against us wherever our authority was weak or became 
weakened through invasion. It must be clear, then, that the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Free State would merely keep alive 
this militant sentiment of Dutch nationality. The Free State would 
become the focus of all the ambitions and aspirations hitherto 
embodied by the Transvaal—aspirations doubly embittered by the 
Uitlander domination at Pretoria. It would be a place of refuge for 
all the wild spirits in Dutch Afrikanderdom, a stumbling-block in the 
way of pacification and union. It would become the Mecca of a 
transfigured Krugerism and, whatever our paper securities against 
armaments, would inevitably supply its arsenal. To keep it and its 
ramifying discontent in check we should require an overawing gar- 
rison in South Africa, and if we allowed ourselves to relax our 
military precautions we should have to fight our battles of the last 
six months over again. For these reasons it seems to me that the 
expedient of maintaining the status quo ante in the Free State as a 
means of conciliation is inadmissible. 

We now come to the third course—the policy of Annexation, 
already adumbrated by Lord Salisbury in his reply to the peace 
overtures of the Boer Presidents. 

Whether this policy would finally assure the peace of South Africa 
and its permanent loyalty to the British Crown is a question which 
can only be decided by experience, and, even then, everything mus 
depend upon the way in which it is administered. or the momen', 
all that can be stated with certainty is that it would automaticalls 
solve the immediate difficulties presented by the alternative policies, 
and that it seems well calculated to supply the fundamental condition 
of peace, which has been so conspicuously absent from all the expe- 
dients hitherto employed by the Paramount Power. That conditic 
is racial and political equality. If our experience of the last thirt\ 

1) ‘Impressions of South Africa,’’ p. 574. 
(2) Minutes of Select Committee on British South Africa (1897), pp. 214, 215. 
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years has taught us anything, it is that without equality between the 
Colonial Dutch and the Dutch of the Republics and between the 
Uitlanders of the Rand and the Colonial British, and between both 
these double categories of colonists, peace is impossible. This equality 
would be secured by annexation. Whatever the topographical 
and racial divisions the legal nationality of the whole population 
would thenceforth be one and indivisible. What would be the con- 
sequences of this equality? There would, in the first place, be no 
longer any reason for the Dutch of the colonies to weigh their kin- 
ship to their Republican brethren against their loyalty to the British 
Crown. If nationalist aspirations persisted for a time they would, in 
default of an organic centre, become more and more of a sentimental 
tradition, while, in the practical domain of politics, they would be 
overshadowed by new Dutch organisations designed to secure com- 
mon ends of more material importance. The embittering element 
in the racial divisions would disappear when Uitlander and Boer 
were on an equality and the rights of minorities everywhere found 
even-handed protection. New divisions would then arise, founded 
not on racial, but on economic interests. In place of British and 
Boers we should soon have only Industrials and Agrarians, both 
alike looking to a single constitution or a single political system for 
the safeguarding of their rights and the promotion of their interests. 
With the old barriers thus broken down there is every reason to 
believe that a new fusion would take place, and if this were nursed 
by a wise and conciliatory Imperial policy it would inevitably secure 
peace and prosperity to South Africa for all time. 

Everything depends, however, on our post-annexation adminis- 
tration. Before touching on that branch of my enquiry it may be 
desirable to examine briefly the objections to annexation urged by 
the Conciliationists, although their consideration would seem to be 
precluded by the axiom with which M. Denys Cochin defended the 
attitude of M. Delcassé on the Fashoda question—“ on fait toujours 
bien quand on ne peut pas faire autrement.”’ 

There are three of these objections. In the first place we are 
told that annexation would be a crime inasmuch as it would 
be a violation of our pledges to respect the independence of 
the Republics, and it would constitute the annihilation of a free 
nationality after the manner of the transaction which destroyed 
Poland. In the second place we are warned that we should find the 
Dutch irreconcilable, and that consequently we should be involved in 
a military occupation for which our military resources are already 
inadequate. Finally, it is urged upon us that there are no ma- 
terial compensations for our sacrifices; that once the mines are 
exhausted South Africa will prove worthless to us as a colony, 
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and that do what we may the Dutch will always be masters of 
the situation, because they alone can live on the land and multiply 
there. 

The belief that annexation would be contrary to our pledges is a 
complete delusion. No such assurances can be quoted. The so-called 
pledges are statements of ministers made before the war, protesting 
against the charge of desiring to extinguish the limited indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal in demanding a limited franchise for the 
Uitlanders.' That they were sincerely meant no one can reasonably 
doubt, for as late as September 22nd last Mr. Chamberlain offered to 
embody them in a formal guarantee.” Why this offer was not accepted 
in Pretoria is one of the difficulties of the Boer case which the Con- 
ciliationists would do well to explain. Even now there is no desire 
to assume the responsibilities of annexation if our ends—ends with 
which the Conciliationists sympathise—can be attained without it. 
Lord Salisbury frankly and clearly defined our position in his last 
Guildhall speech, when he said: “ We seek no goldfields; we seek 
no territory. What we desire is equal rights for all men of all races, 
and security for our fellow subjects and for the Empire.” * That is 
our attitude to-day. If equal rights and security can be obtained 
without annexing the Republics, let the friends of the Boers show us 
the way. If they cannot, it is not our fault that annexation becomes 
inevitable. 

The reproach of extinguishing a free nationality is more specious, 
but by no means better founded. The Dutch of South Africa have 
never been a nation. They are an outlying fragment of a nation 
whose allegiance was transferred to us by international instruments 
of which the legality and normality are recognised by every civilised 
Power. They are no more a nation than the Danes of Schleswig, 
the French of Lorraine, the Spaniards of Cuba, or the Italians of 
Savoy. It is true that we have granted them a large measure of 
political independence, but in the case of the Transvaal that independ- 
ence has never been complete. The connection established by the 
Treaty of 1814 has become attenuated, but never completely broken. 
We are consequently dealing not with an independent nation, but with 
a community which has always been legally subject to us. The case 
of the Orange Free State is different from that of the Transvaal, 
inasmuch as we granted it the status of complete sovereignty. The 
political attributes of an independent state, however, do not always 
constitute a nation. The Hanoverians never were a nation, although 


(1) A very good collection of these pledges quoted from speeches of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir M. White Ridley, and Mr. Ritchie will 
be found in the Morning Leader, March 1, 1900. 

(2) C. 9530, p. 19. (3) Times, November 10, 1899. 
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Hanover was an independent state, and the annexation of the Orange 
Free State is justifiable on precisely the same grounds as the annexa- 
tion of Hanover by Prussia. The most curious feature about this 
reproach is that it is levelled against us by nations steeped to the lips 
in the very crime they seek to fasten upon us. Germany, who is so 
shocked by our annexation policy, was a participant in the partition 
of Poland, and has always dreamt of absorbing the Netherlands,’ 
while France, who charges us every day with /ése-nationalité in 
desiring to establish our treaty rights over a colonial fragment of the 
Dutch people, herself forcibly annexed the whole Dutch nation in 
1810, and would probably have retained it to this day but for 
Waterloo. As a matter of fact, however, these considerations 
have little practical value on either side. The assumption that 
there is something essentially sacred in nationality is a sentimental 
delusion. National sovereignty is, to a great extent, a trust and an 
administrative expedient. It is an extension of the right of property, 
and as such is limited by the public interest. Were the Boers ten 
times a nation they could not set themselves against the principles of 
free government and the interests of South Africa without jeopard- 
ising their political status.” 

The prospect of a prolonged Boer resistance is, from the practical 
point of view, a far more serious objection to the policy of annexation. 
If annexation means that we shall have to keep a permanent garrison 
of 30,000 men between the Orange River and the Limpopo, we 
might well be induced to pause, especially as, in view of the native 
question and its certain aggravation by sustained dissensions among 
the whites, that number of troops would only be a minimum. That 
the defences of the Empire would be seriously strained by such 
a demand on our military resources is incontestable, and it is 
difficult to see how in that case we could long avoid some form of 
conscription. I suspect, however, that the prophets of evil are only 
trying to make our flesh creep. They are dealing in hypotheses for 
which, after the most careful search, I have failed to find the slightest 
evidence. 

The best authorities on the Boer character laugh at the idea of “a 
legacy of race hatred.” It is true that Mr. Selous has prophesied a 
very bitter feeling,® but Mr. Worsfold, whose knowledge is but little 


(1) The aspiration is classical in German political history. For recent manifestations 
of it see a remarkable article from the Deutsche Zeitung, quoted at length in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, November 11, 1899 ; also the series of pamphlets ‘‘ Der Kampf 
um das Deutschthum,”’ especially “Die alldeutsche Bewegung und die Niederliinde,” 
by Fritz Bley (Munich, 1897). 

(2) This point has been admirably treated by a Frenchman, M. Edmond Demolins, 
in a pamphlet entitled: ‘‘ Boers et Anglais; Ou est le droit ?”’ 

(3) Zimes of Natal, loc. cit. 
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inferior to that of Mr. Selous, declares that such a feeling would be 
“quite new in the history of South Africa,” and he quotes some 
striking incidents from the past relations of the British and Dutch in 
justification of his view.* It should be remembered, too, that in all 
our most serious difficultiesin South Africa the Boers have been egged 
on to resistance and aggression by foreign adventurers—Hollanders, 
Germans, and Fenians. Foreigners of this stamp tried unsuccessfully 
to induce the Boers to resist annexation in 1877,? and they were the 
chief instigators of the rising of 1880. Men so well conversant with 
South African politics as Mr. John MacKenzie and Sir Bartle Frere 
were convinced that but for the intrigues and incitements of the band 
of foreign renegades then settled in the Transvaal, the annexation of 
1877* would have been peacefully acquiesced in. The whole idea of 
banishing the English language and English influence from South 
Africa was, too, a foreign importation sustained by men like Aylward 
and Leyds, and to this day it has not converted President Kruger, 
though, within a more limited ambition, he is as Anglophobe as 
he can well be.* 

It is not difficult to detect similar imported influences in the 
present war. Their success has been largely facilitated by the 
propagation of two gross delusions, with the final vanishing of which 
I cannot but think the Boer will become a completely tractable British 
subject. The first of these delusions, which was sanctioned by the 
Majuba legend, was that Great Britain would not wage a great war 
in Africa, and could not if she would. This delusion, which received 
the imprimatur of at least one great Continental strategist, is now 
exploded. The second is more mischievous. It is that annexation 
will mean persecution for the vanquished, political oppression, the 
suspension of representative government, burdensome taxation, pro- 
bably confiscation. It is this delusion which is now animating the 
resistance of the Boers, and unfortunately it finds not a little justifi- 
cation in the events which led to the Great Trek and in the blunders 
which followed the annexation of 1877. When, after the war, it also 
is exploded I can see no reason for believing that we shall find the 
Boers irreconcilable.> If this conclusion prove well-founded, the rest 
will be plain sailing. As Professor Westlake has pointed out, there 
are no permanent sources of discord between the two races, “ no 


(1) Worsfuld: ‘* The Problem of South African Unity,” pp. 30-52. 

(2) C. 1776, p. 153. 

(3) Mackenzie: ‘ Austral Africa,” II., pp. 438-440; Martineau: ‘ Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere,” II., pp. 410 et. seq. 

(4) Mackenzie Joc. cit. Douglas Story in New Century Review, Vol. VI., p. 404. 

(5) That the Boers themselves already doubt this delusion is shown by a remarkable 
manifesto to the Free Staters recently issued by Mr. A. A. Van Lingen.—(Cape Argus, 
Weekly Edition, February 28, 1900.) 
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agrarian question, no religious question, and no language question.” 
The war itself may even be a source of mutual respect. The Boers 
will be able to remember with pride, as a young Anglophobe Russian 
lady said to me the other day, that they are “a seule nation qui a eu 
le courage de déclarer la guerre a l’Angleterre,”’ and we, on our side, 
can only respect and envy their bravery. If with these materials 
British statesmanship fails to conciliate the Boers, it will indeed 
deserve to lose South Africa and all that South Africa implies. 

The third objection seems to find support in the undeniably un- 
favourable agricultural conditions of Cape Colony, and the almost 
total abandonment of the rural districts to the Dutch. Nevertheless, 
it only requires to be closely examined to be found even less tenable 
than the objections I have already considered. The case in favour of 
this objection has been very effectively argued by Dr. Engelenburg, 
the editor of the Volksstem.2 What it amounts to is this: South 
Africa is essentially a poor country, and its clumsy geographical con- 
figuration renders its agricultural exploitation a matter of herculean 
difficulty. The Boers are “the only white men who manage to adapt 
themselves to the exigencies of the Southern Continent. . . . They are 
destined to occupy the land for ever and to thrive here when diamonds 
and gold will be things of the past.” Under these circumstances the 
fusion of British and Dutch and the construction of a great Anglo- 
Afrikander nation is impossible. The British in Kimberley, Johan- 
nesburg, and Buluwayo are a mere tidal wave which will recede when 
the mines are exhausted, leaving behind an eternally alien population 
whom we shall have to govern as India is governed. In a word, 
the place of the British is on the coast; the country is predestined 
for the Dutch. If this argument were well founded it would indeed 
be fatal to annexation, and I am free to confess that in that case I 
should be the first to contend that the duty of a wise statesmanship 
would be not merely to leave the Republics in the enjoyment of 
their independence, but to endeavour to found a solid peace on the 
political union and independence of the whole Dutch element in 
South Africa. 

To my mind the best reply to this argument is found in a little 
map published by Sir Harry Johnston in his Colonisation of Africa? 
This map is intended to illustrate the colonisability of the great con- 
tinent, and it is painted pink, yellow, grey and black, as the regions 
thus distinguished are respectively healthy for white life, fairly 
healthy, unhealthy, and extremely unhealthy. Now, with the excep- 
tion of two narrow strips of the Mediterranean coast-line, the only 
region of Africa which is painted uncompromisingly pink is that 


(1) Times, March 14, 1909, 
(2) North American Review, October, 1899, (83) P.§275. 
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which contains the British Colonies and the Boer Republics in the 
South. All else is yellow, grey, and black; for the most part grey. 
We have, then, this important initial fact—that in the whole of 
Africa the only great region in which white life can flourish and 
multiply is the South. In other words, the only region which can 
help us in the settlement of our surplus population—the chief aim and 
impulse of our colonial policy—is that in which we are called upon 
to-day to say whether the British flag shall be paramount or not. 
How can we hesitate, when in Egypt, which is yellow, and in the 
Soudan and Uganda, which are grey, that flag is already flying with 
the assent of the whole nation ? 

Of course, it is possible that while the climatic conditions in South 
Africa are good, the agricultural conditions are hopelessly bad. This, 
however, is not the case. Agriculture is beset with difficulties owing 
to dearth of water, rinderpest, locusts, and other unfavourable con- 
ditions, but it has yet to be shown that these drawbacks cannot be 
grappled with by science and legislation. The water question, which 
is the main difficulty, has met us elsewhere in our colonial career, 
notably in Australia and Egypt, and we have not found it insoluble. 
In Cape Colony the difficulty has not been so much in devising 
schemes of irrigation as in adopting an effective administrative 
machinery for carrying them out. The apathetic Conservatism of 
the Dutch farmer has been emulated by the Government, with the 
result that the land has been neglected. Those who point to-day to 
the discouraging condition of agriculture in Cape Colony as a nor- 
mal bar to British colonisation, forget that a generation ago it was 
much better than it is to-day. One of the leading South African 
newspapers pointed out recently that “ Cape Colony, at the beginning 
of 1900, is in possession of fewer heads of sheep, cattle, and horses, 
compared with the growth of population and the increased extent of 
its territory, than it possessed twenty-five or thirty years ago.” There 
was a time, it added, when the Cape was the chief remount market 
for the troops in India, and the Hantam district of Colesberg was 
the breeding ground for great droves of horses. To-day, as we know 
to our cost, South Africa can scarcely supply itself with cattle and 
horses. This state of things is not due to the essentially bad con- 
dition of the land but “to lack of energy, enterprise, and resource- 
fulness on the part of the farmers,” and the devotion of local politics 
to sterile questions of race ambition. The race struggle set in motion 
by the Bond has been a greater enemy of agriculture than the want 
of water, for it has made it one of the aims of the ultra- Dutch to keep 
the British off the land and to obstruct legislation which would 
defeat that design. But even if the soil of Cape Colony were hope- 


(1) Cape Argus (Weekly Edition), February 7, 1900. 
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less, this is not the case with the Free State and the Transvaal. Many 
English farmers have done well in the Free State, and so promising 
are the conditions north of the Vaal that the Rand capitalists have 
founded more than one land company for the establishment of farming 
colonies. 

There is, then, no serious reason for believing that the agricultural 
difficulties in South Africa would prove intractable to a sound and 
enterprising domestic policy, and that Englishmen would be unable 
to live on the land as comfortably and profitably as the Dutch. 
On the contrary, the fundamental conditions of life are precisely 
those for which we mostly seek in our colonial expansion, while the 
secondary difficulties are not insurmountable, and they only arise in 
a limited area. 

So far then, I think, I have shown that annexation is the wisest 
course for us to pursue, and that there is nothing in the objections 
urged against it which need cause us any serious misgivings. An- 
nexation, however, is not an end in itself. It is the title of a new 
chapter of South African history, the starting point of a new policy. 
Unless that policy take full account of the blunders of the last 
seventy years, unless it seek honestly for the welfare of South 
Africa without any considerations of “stricken fields” or of gold- 
fields, the flag will have been planted in vain over Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria, and British blood and treasure will have been wasted 
as completely as in the Crimea. 

It is obviously impossible within the scope of a magazine article 
to draft a detailed plan for solving the whole of the complicated 
problem which now confronts British statesmanship; but certain 
main lines on which the solution should travel may be tentatively 
indicated. They have already been not obscurely hinted at in the 
foregoing pages, and I will now venture to deal with them more 
directly. 

Three important ends must be striven for if South Africa is to 
be peaceful, prosperous, and united. In the first place, we must 
endeavour that no legacy of race bitterness shall be bequeathed by 
the war; in the second place, we must cultivate the natural possi- 
bilities of the country as the one great home of white life in Africa ; 
in the third place, we must assist it to secure political union, so that 
in time it may take its place by the side of the Canadian Dominion 
and the Australian Commonwealth as a solid, powerful, and self- 
conscious offshoot of our Teutonic civilisation. 

The main condition of conciliation must be that the status quo shall 
be disturbed as little as possible, especially in so far as it affects the 
practical life and environment of the Dutch. So long as political 
disaffection is purely sentimental, it is rarely dangerous. Only when 
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it is fed by mortifying disabilities, by personal inconveniences, by 
interference with old habits, and by the irritating affichage of an 
unloved mastery is it likely to cause practical trouble. We are 
already warned on all hands that an effort will be made to inaugurate 
the new era in South Africa with wholesale proscriptions, with the 
blotting out of ancient landmarks, with changes in local institutions, 
in taxation, and in native administration. There is a cry for the 
spoils of war and for the jerrymandering of political frontiers and 
electoral boundaries. I have no hesitation in saying that to listen 
to these counsels would be the height of midsummer madness. It 
would be as imprudent as it is unnecessary. It would be imprudent 
because it would justify the mischievous delusion which has chiefly 
animated Boer resistance during the later stages of the war, and 
would render a repetition of the war inevitable. It would be un- 
necessary because under existing conditions the Dutch predominance 
in Cape Colony and the Free State would be balanced by a non-Dutch 
predominance in the Transvaal, and under whatever form of union 
ultimately adopted in South Africa, the economic primacy among the 
states, colonies, or provinces is bound, for many years yet, to belong 
to the Transvaal. 

That we should remain absolutely inactive within the old tra- 
ditions, I am, of course, far from proposing. While we should be 
careful to create no grievances which touch the practical life of the 
people, we should endeavour to show that, on the old lines, we can 
do better than the old oligarchy. In 1880 we lost the Transvaal 
because we did not summon the Raad in time, and because we sought 
to tax all classes on an equal basis. These mistakes we shall not 
commit again. As soon as possible the whole people must be placed 
in possession of their Parliamentary institutions, the Uitlanders, of 
course, being duly represented. In regard to taxation, it will be 
necessary to restrain the probable Uitlander majority. The burdens 
of which they complained under the Republic may perhaps be 
diminished without increasing those of the Dutch farmers, but if 
this is not possible the gold industry can well afford to pay its 
former imposts. Seeing that all the profits of the gold industry go 
out of the country, it is only fair that, in the matter of taxation, it 
should make sacrifices to help local agriculture. For the rest, while 
interfering as little as possible with local institutions, it will be well 
to take an early opportunity of developing local administration on 
democratic lines. Hitherto that administration in the Transvaal has 
been more nominative than representative.’ If we can give it a 
popular electoral form, we shall not only show that we are more 
liberal than the Republic, but we shall help the fusion of races by 


(1) Grondwet, Articles 128-170; C. 9518, p. 14. 
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drawing the Boer out of his solitude and moroseness. By this means 
we shall give him something political to do, and something to think 
about, which will drive further and further from his mind all sterile 
ideas of rebellion. The rebels in Cape Colony and Natal must, 
of course, be punished, but we shall not serve our own interests by 
making martyrs of them. 

On one detail I am anxious to insist. It is that, while due account 
shall be taken of the interests and representations of all classes of the 
population, we shall not allow Mr. Rhodes and his friends to exert 
any influence on the Settlement. To Mr. Rhodes’s past services to 
South Africa I am not insensible, but, in his own expressive phrase, 
they constitute an “apple-cart” which was completely “ upset” by 
the Raid. In the eyes of the whole of South Africa to-day he is the 
embodiment of the evils that have befallen that country. The im- 
pression may be exaggerated, but it exists, and it is too serious to be 
ignored. And even if it is, in a measure, unjust, the fact cannot be 
denied that by the Raid Mr. Rhodes forfeited all claim to states- 
manship. The author of that amazing blunder cannot assist us in 
the work of reconstruction, and if he could, he would only prejudice 
it in the eyes of the Afrikanders. It is to be hoped not only that he 
will have nothing to do with it, but that, while it is under considera- 
tion, it will be intimated to Mr. Beit, and other of his satellites, that 
their visits to the Colonial Office are only calculated to compromise the 
Government, and must accordingly cease. The elimination of the 
Rhodes factor is, in short, an essential condition of a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Our next duty, and one which is inextricably bound up with the 
work of conciliation and race fusion, is the adoption of a bold and 
sagacious agricultural policy. While a large proportion of the British 
in South Africa are of the carpet-bagging class, and are associated 
with more or less ephemeral mining industries, it is futile to talk of 
race fusion. The permanent natural resources of the country must 
be so developed as to attract and maintain a large body of British 
colonists. This development will help conciliation by rendering the 
Dutch more prosperous, and it will promote race fusion by giving the 
Dutch farmers British neighbours who will share their interests and 
co-operate with them for their common protection. 

How is it to be managed? It has been suggested that capitalists 
shall be invited to establish manufacturing industries in the country, 
but this is impracticable owing to the restricted limits of the local 
market and the absence of cheap sources of mechanical power and of 
cheap and efficient labour.’ Such industries may grow of their own 
accord as the white population increases, but they cannot be forced 


(1) Bryce: ‘“ Impressions of South Africa,”’ pp. 555 et seq. 
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into existence now. Moreover, they would not promote in any way 
the work of national fusion, but would only strengthen the dominant 
urban population, and by accentuating its British character perpetuate 
class and racial distinctions, South Africa is fundamentally agricul- 
tural, and it is to the development of the agricultural industries that 
the state must devote its best energies. Many malign influences 
have combined in the past to retard the progress of these industries, 
and even to deteriorate them. The chief of these is, as I have already 
pointed out, dearth of water. What South Africa wants, then, is, in 
the first place, a State scheme of irrigation—-something like the Deacon 
scheme in Victoria—the managers of which shall be armed with 
powers similar to those which have enabled Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
and his staff of Anglo-Indian engineers to achieve such wonderful 
results in Egypt. The work must be set on foot not as a part of the 
ruck of local legislation, but as an enterprise vital to the country 
and consequently of Imperial concern. The little that has been 
done so far in the way of irrigation in Cape Colony has shown that 
it has only to be taken in hand with skill, earnestness, and compre- 
hensiveness to change the whole physical aspect of the country.’ By 
its means it will become possible to reduce holdings without inflicting 
hardships, and consequently to increase vastly the area of land available 
for colonisation. Its chief advantage, however, will be that it will 
render the land attractive to colonists, both for agricultural and pas- 
toral purposes, and will thus promote a natural movement towards 
the land apart from schemes of agricultural immigration. 

Following on the heels of a comprehensive system of irrigation 
should come a corresponding scheme of immigration. The Spectator 
has made an admirable suggestion to the effect that the Reservists 
now in South Africa should be given the opportunity of remaining 
there as colonists. Farms and farming equipment should be offered 
them on terms which would tempt them to stay in the country rather 
than return to the fierce struggle for civil employment in the old 
country. No better beginning for a great immigration scheme could 
be devised, since in addition to all the normal advantages of colonisa- 
tion it would provide a very considerable proportion of the extra 
garrison required during the early stage of the annexationist régime. 
Many years ago the experiment was tried in New Zealand with 
success, and even in the Cape itself there are still traces of military 
colonies established after the Crimean War. For such settlers plenty 
of good tillage farms can be found at once in the Transvaal and the 
Free State, especially if steps are taken to interest some of the great 


(1) Dilke: ‘‘ Problems of Greater Britain,” Vol. I., pp. 482-483. Bryce: “ Im- 
pressions,”’ pp. 545-549. Lucas: ‘British Colonies,’’ Vol. IV.,'Pt. 2, p. 29. 
(2) Spectator, November 18, 1899. 
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Rand land companies in the scheme. It might be found, indeed, that 
the scheme could be much better managed through the instrumentality 
of these and similar companies than by a state department. My 
present purpose, however, is not to discuss details or even specific 
schemes. All I desire is to insist that in constructing our new policy 
in South Africa a foremost place shall be given to some carefully 
conshlered measures for promoting the permanent prosperity and 
loyalty of the country through improved agricultural conditions and 
colonisation. South Africa is by nature a white man’s country, and it 
should be our task to make it the home of a flourishing English- 
speaking nation. 

Our third duty must be to give the new South African Colonies a 
Federal Union before we once again leave them to shape their own 
destinies. There can be little question that if we do not undertake 
this work ourselves its realisation will be deferred for generations. 
The rivalries of the Colonies—already apparent in the disputes be- 
tween the Cape and Natal Press on the Settlement—are not likely to 
disappear all at once, and it is impossible to say what new complica- 
tions in this respect may not be introduced by the transformation of 
the Transvaal and the acquisition of political power by its millionaires. 
No one disputes that Federation is desirable and that it will serve 
the highest interests of the country. Why, then, should we not 
spare it the travail of the endless controversies and negotiations 
through which it will inevitably pass unless we seize our present 
opportunity to call it into being? It must be remembered that the 
annexation of the Republics and the necessities of the military occu- 
pation will of themselves provide much of the raw material of 
Federation. Thus one of the first duties of the Imperial Government 
will be to appoint a High Commissioner distinct from the Governor of 
Cape Colony. Another will be to establish a single military authority 
for the whole of South Africa, and it is not at all improbable that for 
the sake of military efficiency it will be found necessary to place all 
the railways and telegraphs under Imperial control. Again, is it 
likely that the customs barrier on the Vaal will survive the British 
invasion or that Natal will then stand out against tariff union? 
These measures will in themselves form a rudimentary federation, 
and since they will have to be maintained for some time, it would 
surely be well to make them at once the basis for a complete, albeit an 
elastic, scheme of Federal Union. Thus, out of the very work of 
military destruction the noblest end of reconstructive statesmanship 
would spontaneously shape itself. 

These are the main lines on which it seems to me our new policy 
in South Africa should travel if annexation is to fully realise its 
purposes. At any rate, I venture to urge that those purposes should 
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be kept steadily and dispassionately in view throughout the considera- 
tion of the coming settlement. The peace, prosperity, and union 
of South Africa, the consolidation of Imperial interests, and the 
alleviation of Imperial burdens and anxieties, are the ends for 
which we must strive. We seek no goldfields; we seek no territory. 
We desire only to give South Africa to herself, as Canada and 
Australia have been given to themselves, to make her not a tributary 
or dependency of the British Crown, but a powerful, flourishing, 
happy and willing unit in that Anglo-Saxon confederacy which has 
already begun to shape itself out of the units of our Imperial dreams. 
If we go to work earnestly in this spirit we shall not be sorry we 
annexed the Republics. 
DIPLomaArticus, 











SOUTH AFRICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 


To count your chickens before they are hatched may be an act of 
folly ; but it would be equally unwise to refuse to consider before- 
hand what is to be done with your chickens in the event of their 
being hatched. There is nothing absolutely certain in this world 
of change. But the probabilities are in favour of the supposition, 
that before many months, or even weeks, are over, the military 
resistance of the Boers will be at an end, and that the British 
Government will be called upon to decide what is to be the im- 
mediate future of the Dutch Republics, what arrangements will 
have to be made for their provisional administration, and what policy 
should be kept in view with regard to their ultimate position under 
the British flag. To anybody acquainted with the practical working 
of our institutions, it is obvious that the action of our Govern- 
ment will be largely influenced by the force of public opinion at 
home. It is, therefore, most desirable that British public opinion 
should understand the general character of the problem our Govern- 
ment will in all likelihood be called upon to solve at no distant date. 
That problem is how to reconcile the permanent recognition of 
British supremacy throughout South Africa with the establishment 
of harmonious relations between the British and the Dutch subjects 
of the Crown. It may aid, I think, towards the understanding 
of this problem to explain briefly the views on this subject of those 
who have studied the question on the spot, and who, while holding 
as an article of faith the absolute necessity for South Africa to 
become throughout an integral portion of the British Empire, are yet 
convinced that this necessity is not incompatible with a system of 
self-government under a confederation similar in its general outlines 
to the Dominion of Canada. 

Throughout the length and breadth of South Africa there is an 
universal consensus of opinion—in as far as the British settlers are 
concerned—that the first step towards reconstruction must be the 
incorporation of the Orange Free State and the South African Re- 
public in the British Empire, or, in plainer words, the compulsory 
termination of their political existence as independent States. This 
opinion is not confined to our own fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa, but is shared by the mass of foreign settlers of non-Boer 
race, and by a large and influential section of the Cape Colony Dutch. 
Naturally enough, there is a very general desire amidst the Dutch 
population, outside the Republics, that under reconstruction some sort 
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of independent, or quasi-independent, existence should be secured for 
the Transvaal and the Free State; and I have no doubt that this 
desire will receive support at home, not only from pro-Boer politicians 
of the McNeill and Bryn Roberts class, but from a considerable num- 
ber of Liberals who are out of sympathy with Imperialist ideas, and 
who regard the suppression of the Republic as an outrage on their 
own political traditions and convictions. But I think the good sense 
of the British public will be able to detect the fallacy of the plea for 
qualified independence. If, by such a form of independence, the 
Republics are allowed to administer their own affairs under their own 
rulers, they must be replaced in a position where they will be able to 
renew their hostility to British rule whenever a favourable opportunity 
should present itself. If they are only allowed the semblance with- 
out the reality of self-rule, they will not only not be thankful for the 
concession, but they will regard the concession as an additional 
grievance, as a mock gift on the part of the dominant race. No 
Englishman, with the possible exception of Mr. Courtney, is of 
opinion that after the war Mr. Kruger or Mr. Steyn should be allowed 
to preside over independent Boer Republics: and yet short of this 
there is no practical mode of dealing with the Transvaal and the Free 
State other than annexation. 

It would be extremely difficult even if it were desirable to devise 
at present any form of permanent administration for the States about 
to be annexed. It remains to be seen what will be the attitude of 
the Boer population after the British flag has been hoisted at Pretoria, 
after the fortifications have been razed to the ground, and after the 
armies of the two Republics have been deprived of their artillery and 
have been disbanded. Afrikanders of British race, who have been born 
and bred in South Africa, and who are intimately acquainted with the 
Dutch character, declare that the Boers are very ready to accept 
accomplished facts; that when once they realise they have been 
thoroughly defeated they will give up all notion of further resistance ; 
and that, provided British rule is reasonably fair and just, they will 
not be slow to recognise its manifold advantages. Still, the experi- 
ence of the last few months has led me, in common with most English- 
men, to be somewhat sceptical as to British South African estimates 
of Boer character. I cannot but recall how readily—and to all out- 
ward seeming how gladly—the Boers accepted annexation in 1877, 
and yet with what stubborn passion they rose in insurrection against 
British rule in 1880. I cannot therefore assume, as a matter of cer- 
tainty, that after the war is over there may not be local disturbances 
and attacks upon isolated garrisons. 

This being so, it is obvious that, for some few years to come, we 
cannot dispense with the presence of a considerable military force at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, and the presence of such a force pre- 
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cludes any early restoration of civil rule. Moreover, even if there 
could be absolute certainty that a guerilla warfare were out of 
the question, the immediate establishment of any system of popular 
self-government in the Transvaal would present many formidable 
difficulties. If the Uitlanders were to be placed on an electoral 
equality with the Boers, supreme power would be forthwith trans- 
ferred from the latter to the former. It is not in human nature that 
the newly enfranchised electorate should not retaliate on the Boers 
for the insults and outrages to which they were subjected during 
Boer domination. If equal justice is to be administered between the 
British and the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal, it is obvious that 
the authority of the law is far more likely to be respected if it is put 
into force by military rulers than by civilian administrators, who would 
inevitably be regarded as the representatives of the victorious Uitlander 
party. Again, it is more than possible, that some form of general 
disarmament may prove essential in the interests of peace and order. 
I trust this may not be necessary, but if it should be necessary, it is 
manifestly better that disarmament should be conducted by an army 
of occupation rather than by officials appointed by an executive 
nominated by an Uitlander majority in a Transvaal Parliament. 
Under these circumstances it is manifest that, for some few years, 
probably from three to five, the administration of the Transvaal 
must remain in military hands. 

If the case of the Orange Free State stood alone, the arguments in 
favour of annexation would be far less potent than in the case of 
the South African Republic. But as the Free State, under the 
baleful influence of President Steyn, and the still more baleful, 
though less direct, influence of President Kruger, elected to identify 
its fortunes with those of the Transvaal, there is no moral ground 
upon which Great Britain could be urged to award more considerate 
treatment to one Republic than to the other. It is manifest that if 
we were to allow the Orange Free State to maintain its independence, 
while we annexed the country of the richer and more powerful of 
the sister Republics, we should do nothing to conciliate the Dutch 
party in South Africa, and we should only be creating a well-nigh 
insuperable difficulty in the way of consolidating South Africa here- 
after into an united and homogeneous confederation. The Free State 
by its own folly has thrown the winning cards into our hands, and we 
should be insane if we sacrificed our right to annex its territory out 
of regard to sentimental considerations. Henceforward our Imperial 
policy must be based on considerations of the interests of South 
Africa as a corporate body, not of the local interests of any indi- 
vidual State. The initial step, therefore, towards the reconstruction 
of South Africa must be the annexation of the Transvaal and the 
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Free State, followed by their administration, for the time being, as 
Crown Colonies. 

It would be premature as yet to consider whether the two Repub- 
lics should, under the Crown Colony system, have separate or joint 
administrations ; whether there should be any sort of district councils 
competent to deal with purely local matters, and whether the existing 
fabric of internal administration should be kept in force. All that 
can be affirmed as yet is that during the transition period supreme 
power must rest in the hands of the military authorities. If on the 
close of the war Lord Roberts could be induced to remain as Ad- 
ministrator of the Transvaal and the Free States during the early 
stages of their annexation, no appointment would give greater satis- 
faction in South Africa, or would be deemed better calculated to lead 
to a satisfactory result. 

It may be urged that after all a military occupation is at best a 
temporary measure, and that States which have been for years accus- 
tomed to self-government cannot be expected to remain contented 
with being administered as Crown Colonies, however wisely or 
loyally that administration may be conducted. To this statement 
Ishould be the last to demur. Though I do not share the estimate 
formed in certain quarters in this country of the excellence of Boer 
Government either at Pretoria or Bloemfontein, I fully admit that 
communities that have been born and bred under a constitutional 
Parliamentary system are never likely to acquiesce permanently in 
the most enlightened of military dictatorships. It should be, there- 
fore, the first object of our Imperial policy to show that the Crown 
Colony system is regarded by us as purely provisional till such time 
as South Africa can be constructed into one self-governing com- 
munity under British suzerainty. The ground is—as I en- 
deavoured to show in an article published in Tue Forryicutry 
Revirw of last month—already prepared for Confederation. The 
modus operandi by which Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Froude endeavoured 
to convert the idea of Confederation into a reality may have been— 
and, as I think, was—fatal to the success of the scheme. But the 
idea is none the less sound in itself. Never, I think, was there a 
country better adapted for Confederation than British South Africa. 
I notice that persons who have not visited South Africa always seem 
to imagine that the divisions of the country into separate States 
correspond with some natural, racial, or geographical landmarks. 
As a matter of fact these divisions, with rare exceptions, are purely 
arbitrary. The centre of South Africa, from Cape Town up to the 
Zambesi, consists of one enormous plateau raised above the level of 
the sea from some 3,000 to 6,000 feet, the average altitude being, I 
should fancy, about 4,000 feet. The valleys and gorges leading up 
to the plateau have, in some cases, distinctive features of their own. 
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But the moment you reach the table-land, which bears the general 
name of the Veldt, all distinctions disappear. I myself think the 
Veldt might be best described as an immense bare plain, broken up 
here and there with innumerable ranges of low flat-topped hills and 
with an endless succession of isolated kopjes. I should extremely 
doubt whether a native-born inhabitant of the country, conducted 
blindfold to any part of the Veldt, could guess with any certainty, 
when the folds were removed from his eyes, whether he was in 
Griqualand West, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Northern 
Natal, Bechuanaland, or Rhodesia. 

I am quite certain that to any ordinary traveller one stretch of the 
Veldt appears the exact counterpart of every other. Throughout the 
Veldt one village is so completely the facsimile of its neighbours, that 
it is difficult to say in what the difference, if any, consists. Moreover, the 
general conditions of South African life are marvellously similar. With 
the exception of the mining districts, the country is almost exclusively 
agricultural in its pursuits. There are no manufacturing interests 
to speak of, and in as far as one can foresee, there are not likely to 
be such interests for many years to come. The trade, internal as 
well as external, lies in the hands of the British, who form an over- 
whelming majority of the urban population. The development of 
agriculture—using the term in its general rather than in its special 
signification—is the function of the Dutch, who constitute the main 
bulk of the inhabitants of the rural districts. The interest, there- 
fore, of the community at large is to be able to transport and export 
produce to local or foreign markets as cheaply as possible, and to 
import foreign goods without paying any charges on importation 
other than those required for purposes of revenue. In brief, if 
ever there was a country fitted by natural conditions for a Zoll- 
verein, it is the congeries of states included under the designation 
of British South Africa. Hitherto, however, all attempts to form 
a customs union, under which there should be absolute freedom of 
internal trade, have been baffled partly by local and sectional 
jealousies, such as those existing between the Cape and Natal, and 
between the Western and Eastern provinces of the old Colony; 
still more by the narrow-minded reactionary policy of the South 
African Republic. Happily the jealousies to which I allude have 
little or nothing to do with racial controversies; and as soon as all 
idea of Dutch domination in South Africa has succumbed, as it 
must succumb with the downfall of the Boer Republics, the various 
states and provinces under the British flag will have a common interest 
in removing the artificial restrictions which so far have retarded the 
development of internal trade between communities divided mainly 
by arbitrary frontiers, and homogeneous, for the most part, in their 
natural conditions of existence. 
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Thus, I believe, it will be found that one of the first results of the 
consolidation of British rule in South Africa will be to lay the 
foundation of a Customs Union, which forms an essential stage towards 
the establishment of any form of political confederation. In the 
case of South Africa there are certain special considerations which 
must always operate in favour of amalgamation. The real South 
African question is not that of the relations between the British and 
the Boers, but that of the relations between the white and the black 
races. In Australia, in Canada, and in New Zealand, the native question 
has either been settled, or is in course of settlement, owing to the 
gradual disappearance of the coloured population. In South Africa, 
on the other hand, the natives increase and multiply under white 
supremacy. Even the introduction of drink has not proved sufficient 
to check the growth of the Kaffir; at any rate its evil effects have 
been more than counterbalanced by the suppression of inter-tribal 
wars, and of the wholesale massacres which ensued upon the defeat of 
one tribe by another. In the British possessions, too, the Kaffirs 
have acquired a certain veneer of civilization, have been induced to 
live under more wholesome sanitary conditions, and have become 
comparatively free from the famines and epidemics which used, in 
bygone years, to decimate their numbers. In consequence, the native 
population is every year becoming larger and larger in proportion to 
the white, and the necessity for regulating the relations between the 
white minority and the black majority is attracting more and more 
the attention of all persons interested in the permanent—as 
distinguished from the passing—political life of South Africa. The 
subject is one far too grave and too intricate to enter upon here. All 
I wish to point out is both the British and the Dutch colonists, 
however much they may differ upon other questions, are, with rare and 
insignificant exceptions, absolutely in accord upon the general 
principle that in the interests of South Africa the natives must not be 
placed on a footing of political equality with the white, and must be 
induced to contribute in some way to their own support by their own 
exertions. I should say that the general South African view of the 
native question was best expressed in a speech made by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes on the so-called Glen Grey Act. In this speech the late 
Premier of the Cape Colony stated his conviction that, when all is said 
and done, the Kaffirs are great children who should be treated kindly 
and justly, but who must for a hundred years to come be treated as 
children. Whether this view is sound or unsound, it is the view of 
almost every man who influences public opinion in South Africa. 
The antagonism between the Boers and the British has, up to the 
present, hindered the adoption of any uniform policy in the treatment 
of the Kaffirs. But when this antagonism disappears—as it must 
tend to do when its main causes have ceased to operate-—the demand 
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for legislation, calculated to regulate the relations between the 
white and the native races is certain to make itself heard; and this 
demand can only be carried into effect by some process of Federation. 
I think, therefore, we may safely assume that a sense of common 
interest and common peril may be relied upon to induce the whole 
white population of South Africa to look favourably on the idea 
of confederation as soon as the war is at an end. 

I can, however, see no reason to suppose, that this demand is likely 
to be raised for the present in any practical form. As I have 
already pointed out, a period of some duration must elapse before 
the passions, animosities, and resentments created by the war can be - 
expected to subside. Confederation, if it is to be effective and per- 
manent, must be voluntary not compulsory ; the demand for it must 
come from within, not from without; and no such demand can be 
expected till the state of things which renders necessary the military 
occupation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State is obviously 
drawing to a close. The idea of confederation must be left to 
develope itself in the States, of which the Confederation is to be 
composed. Any attempt on the part of the Imperial Government 
to adopt the policy of Lord Carnarvon, and to submit a cut-and- 
dried scheme of Confederation to the South African public, would be 
a fatal blunder. It is not for us at home, but for our fellow subjects 
in South Africa, to determine by what system they desire to administer 
their own affairs under the Suzerainty of Great Britain. When their 
views are made known it will be for the Imperial Government to 
consider how far the system proposed is consistent with our Imperial 
interest and duties ; but the initiative must come from South Africa, 
not from Downing Street. 

There are, however, certain general considerations bearing on the 
question of the possibility and expediency of Confederation, that 
may with advantage be mentioned at present. It is frequently 
stated, even in quarters favourable to the suppression of the Boer 
Republics as independent States, that any honest scheme of Confedera- 
tion for South Africa must result in handing over supreme power to 
the Boers, and must therefore be injurious to British interests. This 
statement is based on the assumption that on any bona-fide estimate, 
the Boer population is already more numerous than the British, and 
that, owing to natural causes, their excess in numbers is certain to 
increase in the future. From my own point of view, which is that 
of an Imperialist, this objection would be conclusive if it could be 
shown to be valid. There seem to me, however, very good reasons 
for doubting its validity. 

The chief argument in defence of the above theory is the electoral 
victory won by the Bond in the Cape Colony last year. By the 
kindness of a friend much interested in the elections, and who had 
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special knowledge of the circumstances of each election, I have been 
furnished with the following figures :— 

In twenty-two contested seats, 22,300 votes were recorded for the 
Progressive candidates, 27,436 for the Bond. In the uncontested 
seats, the majority of which returned Progressives, it is difficult to 
arrive at absolute numerical accuracy. On the assumption, however, 
that eighty per cent. of the registered electors would have voted 
if there had been a contest, and that the respective proportion of 
Progressive and Bond votes would have been much the same as on 
previous occasions, the total Progressive vote in the uncontested con- 
stituencies would come out at 25,764 as against 7,965 given for Bond 
candidates. The Progressive votes and the Bond in the Cape Colony 
may, therefore, be taken respectively as 48,064 against 35,401. 

Figures, no doubt, may be made to prove anything, and personally 
I have not much faith in electoral statistics. I think more weight 
attaches to the fact that in the Cape Colony rumours of impending 
trouble were already in the air at the time of the late elections, 
and that the Dutch under the influence of the Bond, the Free 
State, the Transvaal, and the Dutch clergy, were led to believe that, 
if they could only return a Bond majority, the success of the Boer 
cause throughout South Africa would be rendered certain. With the 
defeat of the Boer armies, and the extinction of the Boer Republics, 
these influences will necessarily cease to operate ; and it appears to me 
intrinsically improbable that the Boer vote in the Cape Colony will 
ever again go solid on an anti-British platform as it did at the last 
general election, which in an evil hour placed the control of Cape 
Colony in the hands of Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Schreiner. Too much 
importance, therefore, should not be attached to the fact that the largest 
and most important of the South African Colonies is, for the time 
being, administered by a Boer ministry supported in Parliament by 
a Boer majority. 

With regard to the general argument that the Boers increase more 
rapidly than the British, the fact is not clearly demonstrated, and, 
even if it were, it has little bearing on the question of electoral pre- 
ponderance. It must be remembered that the Boers marry young, 
and have, as a rule, large families; while a very considerable pro- 
portion of the British settlers come out either as single men or leave 
their wives at home, until they have succeeded in making money 
enough to marry and bring out their families. Of late years the 
number of married English emigrants has increased very largely. 
With increased facilities of locomotion, and with an increased demand 
for British skilled labour, under an enlightened and progressive 
rule, this number may be expected to go on increasing. But the 
fact, if fact it is, that the Boer population is larger in number and 
increases more rapidly than the British, does not prove that the Boer 
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vote in South Africa is greater than the British. There is no reason 
to suppose that the normal proportions of men, women, and children 
differ materially amidst the Boers from those which hold good in 
other white communities. We may assume, therefore, that in every 
3,000 Boers there will be only 500 male adults over twenty years of 
age, and therefore qualified to vote under manhood suffrage. But in 
the case of the Uitlanders, the proportion of voters would be entirely 
different. In the mining districts, and in the newly settled districts, 
such as Rhodesia, it would probably be below the mark to say that 
two-thirds of the Uitlanders are single men above twenty-one. 
Under any system in which white men who had attained to man- 
hood were entitled to vote irrespective of race, an Uitlander population 
of equal numbers with the Boer would have a preponderance of votes 
in the proportion of four to one. Of course the proportion would be 
smaller in the older and more settled provinces, such as the Cape 
Colony. But it may safely be taken for granted that throughout 
British South Africa the number of adult males will be far larger 
amidst the British than amidst the Boers, and out of all propor- 
tion to the number of their respective populations in any given 
district. 

I have been informed, by residents in South Africa who are espe- 
cially competent to express an opinion on such a matter, that the 
numbers of adult white males—or, in other words, of persons eligible 
to vote under manhood suffrage—may fairly be divided between 
Boers and non-Boers in the following proportions :— 








Non-Boers. Boers. 
Cape Colony : ‘ 50,000 50,000 
Transvaal . : ‘ 70,000 25,000 
Natal. . . . 10,000 2,000 
Rhodesia . ; ; 10,000 1,000 
Orange Free State : 5,000 15,000 

145,000 93,000 


I should gather, from all I can learn, that the proportion of non- 
Boers, who are not men of British birth and descent, does not exceed 
10 per cent. ; and that the great majority of this category consists of 
continental colonists whose interests and sympathies would induce 
them to side with the British as against the Boers. Thus, if the 
whole of South Africa was united under some form of confederation, 
in which the Federal Parliament was elected by white manhood 
suffrages, the British Electorate would exceed the Boer Electorate by 
fully 30 per cent. If these calculations are even approximately 
correct, the experiment of confederation might be tried without any 
reasonable risk of the Dutch commanding a majority in the Federal 
Parliament for many a long year to come. 

It may be urged that, even if this is so, the British majority is 
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bound to disappear within no very prolonged period, supposing the 
relative productiveness of the Dutch and British colonists to continue 
in its existing ratio. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, is a 
proverb which applies emphatically to politics. There are, besides, 
several considerations which tend to disparage the imminence of the 
assumed danger, even if we admit its existence. It is as certain as 
any future event well can be that, after the war is over, there will 
be a great increase in the number of British emigrants to South 
Africa. If, under the rule of Great Britain, the Transvaal and the 
Free State make the industrial progress which there is every reason 
to anticipate, the new class of British colonists will not come, like 
many of their predecessors, with the object of making money in 
mining, and then clearing out ; but will come to stay, to make homes 
for themselves, and to build up families in the new provinces of the 
British Empire. This class of immigrants will, necessarily, either 
marry in the country, or bring wives from home; and, in conse- 


quence, the proportion of British children born and bred in South Africa 


may be expected to increase year by year in comparison with that 
of the children of Boer parentage. Land in the Transvaal must 
necessarily become more scarce, and the price of native agricultural 
labour must become higher. Under these altered conditions it will 
be difficult—apart from any question of possible confiscation—for the 
Boers to retain the huge acreage of lands essential to the success of 
the grazing trade, the only form of agricultural industry for which 
they have any aptitude. The Boer patriarchal system must, there- 
fore, tend to disappear, and the productiveness of the Boer population 
is, in consequence, likely to decrease. Moreover, even supposing these 
anticipations should prove erroneous, there is no reason to conclude that 
the Boer vote in the future will go solid, as it has done in the past. 
When once the Boer Republics are merged in a Confederated South 
Africa, the Afrikander Bond will have lost its reason of being, and 
the generation of Boers which grows to manhood under the new 
order of things is far more likely to be influenced by local and 
personal interests than by a sentimental attachment to a defeated 
cause. The opening up of new markets, the removal of artificial 
restrictions on trade, the increased facilities of locomotion and traffic, 
which are certain to result from confederation, can hardly fail to 
prove fatal to the Anti-British agitation, of which the Afrikander 
Bond was at once the result and the cause. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear, it is obvious that 
the end and aim of our Imperial policy should be to facilitate the 
formation of a South African Confederacy, as soon as public opinion 
in South Africa has crystallised in favour of any definite scheme by 
which this object can be conceivably attained. Our military occupa- 
tion of the new territories annexed to the British Empire must reces- 
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sarily be of a temporary character, and the sooner it can be brought 
to a close the better, both for the mother country and her South 
African Colonies, I should, therefore, recommend that during the 
transitional period which must elapse between the annexation of the 
Boer Republics and their absorption into a South African Confedera- 
tion under the British flag, the work of political reorganisation in the 
annexed territories should be left, as far as may be, in abeyance. 
The artificial barriers established under the South African Republics, 
between the Transvaal and its neighbours, must be removed ; the 
dynamite, the liquor, and the other monopolies, which cripple the 
material development of the country, must be abolished; the relations 
between the Netherlands Railway Company and the State must be 
completely transformed ; and the extravagant customs duties must be 
reduced. But political reforms of any serious character must stand 
over for the present. The system of Crown Colony administration, 
however great its intrinsic merits, is one which can never be popular 
with colonists, either of British or Boer race; and the sooner the 
population of the Transvaal and the Orange Free States are brought 
to understand that their incorporation in a South African Confederacy 
is an essential preliminary to their recovery of the right of local self- 
government, the earlier will be the period at which our military 
occupation can be brought to a close without peril to our Imperial 
interests. 

I hold, too, that a policy of what may be called “ masterly in- 
action,” will tend to remove many of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of Confederation. The chief of these difficulties is the 
magnitude of Cape Colony, as compared with that of the other 
States, out of which the Confederacy hasto be formed. Hitherto any 
scheme of Confederation that found favour at Cape Town has met 
with disapproval in Pietermaritzburg, on the ground that under its 
provisions Natal would have no adequate representation in a common 
Parliament. The introduction of the Transvaal, with its enormous 
British population, into the proposed Confederacy, will tend to 
diminish the omnipotence of the Cape Colony in a Federal Parlia- 
ment, and will, therefore, render it more easy for Natal and the Cape 
to arrive at a reasonable arrangement of their conflicting claims. 
Any attempt to bring about Confederation should be delayed, if 
possible, till the Transvaal is in a position to enter the Confederacy, 
and for some time to come it will be impossible even to surmise 
when the Transvaal will not only be conquered but pacified. The 
only prediction I would venture to make is, that whenever the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal, whether Boer or British, are brought to 
see that they can only obtain self-government by entering a Con- 
federation of South Africa, they will do their utmost to advance the 
advent of Confederation. If the example of the Transvaal is fol- 
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lowed, as I anticipate, by the Orange Free State ; and if, as there is 
every reason to expect, Rhodesia and Natal should be anxious to co- 
operate with the former Boer Republics in forming a Confederation 
of South Africa; no formidable opposition can arise from any other 
quarter than the Cape Colony. 

There is, however, reason to hope that the Cape, especially if 
its policy is directed—as there seems every prospect of its being 
directed at no distant date—by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, will recognise the 
unwisdom of throwing difficulties in the way of Confederation. No 
doubt Cape Town, as the seat of the Imperial Government, as the 
seaport of South Africa, in as far, at any rate, as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, as the converging point of the railway system and as the oldest 
and most important of South African cities, has strong claims to 
remain as it is, the metropolis of South Africa. On the other hand, 
the Transvaal under British administration might easily become a 
formidable rival to the Cape Colony. The wealth and population of 
Johannesburg, its central position, and its proximity to Beira and 
Delagoa Bay, would mark it out as the metropolis of a South African 
Confederation, comprising the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
Natal, and Rhodesia; but not including the Cape Colony. Under 
these circumstances, the Premier Colony could ill afford to stand 
aloof from any Confederation which the above-named States were 
prepared to form, with the sanction and approval of the Imperial 
Government. 

The above considerations, which the limits of space preclude my 
discussing at any length, point clearly to the conclusion that no 
reconstruction of South Africa can be attempted with advantage 
till some years have elapsed after the close of the war. Great Britain 
has got first to subdue all military resistance on the part of the Boers, 
to establish a rule of law and order and justice in the territories of 
the annexed Republics, to develop their great resources, and then to 
bide the time till a demand for Confederation is made by our South 
African fellow-subjects. More haste less speed, should be the motto 
of Imperialists in South Africa, even after the war is over. 

Epwarp Dicey. 








THE INVASION OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 
First Puase. 


Ir is proposed in the following article to review the military opera- 
tions in the Orange Free State between the 11th of February, when 
General French left Modder River camp, and the 15th of March, 
when Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein. Although no official 
despatches have yet been published, beyond the Field-Marshal’s tele- 
graphic reports of successive events, sufficient information has reached 
the country through the medium of the various war correspondents 
to enable a correct idea to be formed of the plans of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the manner in which they were executed. 

In order to understand the present and past aspects of the military 
situation in the Free State, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
first object which Lord Roberts set himself to accomplish was to 
relieve’ Kimberley, and by marching round the left flank of Cronje’s 
position at Magersfontein, cut the Boer commander from his com- 
munications with Bloemfontein. When Lord Roberts left Modder 
River camp, his arrangements as regards transport and supplies were 
made with only this limited and immediate object in view. After 
defeating or driving Cronje northwards, it was his intention to 
occupy Kimberley, and make that place his base of operations for the 
further prosecution of the campaign. It was not till the morning 
of the 16th of February, when Lord Roberts, who was then at 
Jacobsdal, heard beyond doubt that Cronje was endeavouring to 
escape eastwards to Bloemfontein, that the Field-Marshal changed 
his plans, decided to pursue the Boer force, if possible overtake and 
defeat it, and then march direct to the Free State capital, in spite of 
the limited transport and inadequate supplies at his disposal.’ 

The above facts are accountable for the difficulties encountered on 


(1) ‘On the night of the 10th February Lord Roberts rode round the cavalry 
camp, and addressing the commanding officers, told them it was his intention to relieve 
Kimberley, that the cavalry were to make a dash on the place, while he would follow 
with the rest of the army as soon as possible.”—Extract from the private letter of a 
Cavalry officer. 

(2) ‘‘The present example of an instantaneous rearrangement of gigantic plans, 
carried out without a day's warning, deserves most careful notice. It is said that 
when Lord Roberts realised the new position, he sent for the head of the Supply 
Department, and asked him if he could promise him full rations for the new move- 
ment. ‘I cannot, sir.’ ‘Three-quarter rations?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Half?’ ‘I cannot 
promise.’ A pause ensued, and the Field-Marshal-asked gravely, ‘ Quarter rations?’ 
‘Yes.’ A second pause, and the Commander-in-Chief said, ‘ Well—I think they will 
do it for me.’ ’’— Times’ Special Correspondent. Bloemfontein, March 14th. 
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the march, for the heavy loss of horses and transport animals owing 
to the want of food, and for the long delay at Bloemfontein after its 
occupation before further operations could be undertaken. What 
Lord Roberts intended to do at Kimberley, after his army had reached 
it, had to be done at the Free State capital, which has now been 
turned into the advanced British base for the invasion of the Trans- 
vaal. During the latter half of March, and the first three weeks of 
April, reinforcements of men and horses, clothing, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, and transport were poured into Bloemfontein by means of the 
Cape railway, and until a sufficiency of these necessary adjuncts of 
war had been collected no further advance was either desirable or 
practicable. Had Cronje delayed his retreat for another twelve hours, 
his road eastwards would have been effectually blocked; he would have 
been compelled to escape in a northerly direction, and the conduct of 
the campaign would have probably undergone a complete change. 
Kimberley, instead of Bloemfontein, would have become the advanced 
base, and Lord Roberts’s promise to Colonel Baden-Powell to send 
him relief in a few weeks would possibly have been fulfilled within 
the period mentioned. 

Theoretically, the march to Bloemfontein was not in accordance 
with strategical teaching, seeing that Lord Roberts turned off at 
right angles to his line of communications—the Cape-Kimberley 
railway—and whenever his army engaged the enemy it was com- 
pelled to “form line to a flank ”’ facing East—its line of retreat being 
South—so that he incurred the risk, if defeated, of being driven off 
his communications with his base. Such situations have ofttimes been 
created in war—notably when Wellington defeated Marmont at 
Salamanca, pushing him off his line of retreat on Valladolid; and 
during the campaign of 1849, when Radetzki forced Chzarnowsky 
northward from his communications with Turin. Whenever possible 
a commander seeks to fight with his line of battle perpendicular to 
his line of communications, so as to be able to fall back on his base 
if defeated. Lord Methuen was in this position when repulsed at 
Magersfontein, and so was Sir Redvers Buller after the unsuccessful 
battle of Colenso—the tactical defeats in neither instance carrying 
with them any strategical disadvantage. The Boers instinctively 
avoid all risky situations, and rarely fight except with their line of 
retreat directly secured behind their line of battle. The position of 
Cronje’s lines at Magersfontein (rie map) was exceptional in this 
respect, inasmuch as it was parallel to his line of retreat on Bloem- 
fontein through Petrusburg; but directly he found his communica- 
tions threatened, he lost no time in endeavouring to secure them. 
His inability to do so affords an instinctive lesson in the risk attend- 
ing such dispositions as the Boer Commanders made to cover the 
siege of Kimberley. It is, perhaps, fortunate that Lord Roberts 
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never graduated at the Staff College, or he might have hesitated to 
follow the course which he took with such striking success. Having 
at his disposal for advancing into the Free State an army greatly 
superior in strength to the Boer forces in that portion of the theatre 
of war, and well knowing the habitual dislike on the part of the 
Boers to take the offensive, the Field-Marshal accepted a risk which 
was theoretical rather than practical, and possessed an insignificant 
importance, when weighed in the balance with the corresponding 
results which might be expected to follow the bold strategy adopted. 

Passing now to the operations which began on the 11th of February, 
the following force was collected at Modder River Camp, and at 
various points on the line of railway between that place and Orange 
River Station, by the night of the 10th :— 





ist Brigade. Colonel Porter. 


Cavalry 2nd_sSC,, » Broadwood. General French. 
3rd a ,, Gordon. 
( 6th Division. General Kelly-Kenny. 
Infantry < 7th “ »» Tucker. 
9th s », Colville. 
Mounted { Ist Brigade. Colonel Hannay. 
Infantry (2nd __s,, » Ridley. 


Artillery { 7 horse batteries, 6 field batteries, 1 howitzer battery, and 
{ 8 naval guns (4 4:7 guns and 4 12-pounders). 

The total foree concentrated amounted to 23,000 Infantry, 11,000 
mounted men, 98 guns of all kinds, and 700 wagons drawn by 9,000 
mules and oxen. Counting followers, food had to be provided 
approximately for 40,000 men and 20,000 animals. 





The following is an itinerary of the movements made :— 

February 11th.—Cavalry Division (4,000 strong, with 7 batteries of 
Horse Artillery) from Modder River Camp to Ramdam (vide map). 
Remainder of force from various points began the movement of con- 
centration towards Ramdam. 

February 12th.—F¥rench seized De Kiel’s and Waterval Drifts on 
the Riet River. Remainder of force at Ramdam. 

February 13th.—Lord Roberts reached De Kiel’s Drift at 10 a.m. 
Lord Kitchener with the 6th Division at Waterval Drift, followed by 
the 9th Division and Mounted Infantry. 7th Division at De Kiel’s 
Drift. French reached the Modder River, seizing Klip Drift, sur- 
prising the enemy’s post there, and capturing his camp. 

February 14th.—French halted at Klip Drift, waiting for the 
Infantry. 6th Division, followed by the 9th and Mounted Infantry, 
to Wegdraai. 7th Division to Wegdraai.' 





(1) Wegdraai, though not marked on the map, is 9} miles north of the Riet river, 
and is the half-way halting-place between Waterval Drift on the Riet, and Klip 
Drift on the Modder. 
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February 15th.—Kelly-Kenny, with leading brigade of 6th Division, 
reached Klip Drift at 2 a.m. French marched at 9.30 a.m., reaching 
Kimberley, after slight opposition, at 7 p.m. Tucker, with the 7th 
Division to Jacobsdal. Lord Roberts entered Jacobsdal the same 
evening. About 2 p.m., Cronje, who had a small force watching 
Klip Drift, and who saw for himself what was happening, sent word 
to the force at Magersfontein to break up camp and march with all 
possible speed to Koodoes Rand Drift. The Boers marched all 
night. 

February 16th.—French went 20 miles north of Kimberley, engag- 
ing a Boer force at Dronfield, and driving a large Boer commando, 
which had been investing Kimberley, in a westerly direction. At 
11 p.m. he heard that Cronje had broken up his camp and was 
marching east. At daybreak Kitchener, with the Mounted Infantry 
and 6th Division, came in contact with Cronje’s force on the north 
side of the Modder River, and kept up a running fight all day with 
the Boer rearguard. That night Cronje abandoned 78 wagons of his 
convoy at Drieput’s farm. 

February 17th.—French, leaving Kimberley at 4 a.m., reached 
Koodoes Rand Drift at 11 «.M., in time to intercept the further retreat 
of Cronje’s force by the north bank of the Modder. Kelly-Kenny’s 
Division, following up Cronje’s retirement all day, and making a 
night march, took up a position at daybreak on the 18th on the 
south bank of the Modder, opposite Wolveskraal Drift, which is mid- 
way between Paardeberg Drift and Koodoes Rand Drift. The 
Mounted Infantry remained watching Paardeberg Drift. Cronje’s 
retreat on either side of the Modder was thus barred. 

February 18th.—Lord Kitchener, who was in command until Lord 
Roberts could arrive, ordered the Boer position to be attacked. After 
a severe battle the attacking force was drawn off with the loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, Cronje continuing to hold about one mile 
of the river bed close to Wolveskraal Drift. 

February 19th.—Cronje entrenched his position. Lord Roberts 
arrived with the 7th Division. 

February 20th.—Lord Roberts decided not to renew the attack, but 
ordered the Boer position to be invested on all sides. 

February 21st.—A force of 3,000, composed chiefly of burghers 
detached from Natal, was routed by French and driven back on 
Petrusberg. 

February 22nd—27th.—No movement of importance took place till 
the surrender of Cronje with the whole of his force on the 27th. 

February 28th—March 6th.—Preparations were made for a further 
advance on Bloemfontein—the Guards’ Brigade being brought up 
from Kimberley. 

March 7th—An advance was made to Poplar Grove—a small 
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hamlet on the south bank of the Modder. A Boer force held a strong 
position close to the river, but retired in haste when General French, 
with his cavalry, was seen to be working round the left flank. 

March 8th—9th.—Rest. 

March 10th.—The whole army advanced in three columns—all 
three marching south of the Modder. The left coiumn, commanded 
by General French, comprised the 6th Division, Ist Cavalry Brigade, 
and Alderson’s Mounted Infantry, and took the road along the south 
bank of the river. The centre column, under the immediate command 
of Lord Roberts, was composed of the 9th Division, Guards’ Brigade, 
2nd Cavalry Brigade, and Martyn’s Mounted Infantry. This column 
marched along the road through Driefontein, while the 3rd column, 
under General Tucker, made up of the 7th Division, 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, and Ridley’s Mounted Infantry, advanced along the road 
through Petrusberg. The march of this last column was unopposed 
throughout to Bloemfontein, where it arrived on the 14th—the 
day after Lord Roberts’ entry. The left column finding the Boers 
strongly posted at Abraham’s Kraal (vide map), was diverted 
southward in trying to outflank the position, and eventually attacked 
and carried the Boer entrenchments, completely routing the enemy, 
who left 120 dead on the field. 

March 11th.—The left and centre columns, row united, marched 
unopposed to Aasvogel Kop, 16 miles from Driefontein. 

March 12th.—From this point Lord Roberts, knowing a strong 
defensive position obstructed the direct road to the Capital, turned 
southwards down the Kaal Spruit, and directed his march on Venters 
Vallei, about 18 miles south-west of Bloemfontein. At 5 p.m. the 
same evening General French reached the railway at Lewberg, 3 
miles north of Kaal Spruit Station. President Steyn left Bloem- 
fontein. 

March 13th,—Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein at 1.30 p.m. 


The situation which confronted Lord Roberts when he reached 
Modder River Camp on the 9th of February, was in many respects 
similar to that which confronted Sir Redvers Buller on the Tugela, 
after his defeat on the 15th of December. The relief of Kimberley 
was Lord Roberts’ first object, just as the relief of Ladysmith was 
General Buller’s. The road to either place was blocked by the enemy 
holding a strongly entrenched position athwart the line of railway. 
In both cases a direct attack having been made and failed, the com- 
manders determined to try and turn the entrenchments by marching 
round a flank, with the result that General Buller was again repulsed, 
while Lord Roberts achieved his object. What are the reasons for 
failure in one case, and success in the other ? 

In regard to General Buller’s abortive flank march to Potgieter’s 
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Drift, the causes of failure have been so fully set forth in Tue Forv- 
NIGHTLY Review that there is no necessity again to refer to them in 
detail. The initial arrangements for the march were not kept secret, 
the Army was too heavily encumbered with baggage and camp 
equipment ; the rapidity of its march was thereby impeded; there 
was a delay of five days after reaching Potgieter’s Drift before 
further operations were undertaken; intelligence was defective ; 
authentic maps of the country were not procurable; there had been 
no previous reconnoitring north of the Tugela either by scouts or 
accredited spies, the tactical dispositions made for the fighting were 
spasmodically conceived without indicating any set purpose to 
succeed ; there was a marked lack of effective leading by subordinate 
commanders—from inception to finish the flank march which had 
been carefully planned, was doomed to executive failure for want of 
nearly every condition essential to success." 

Lord Roberts’ preparations for his march were in striking contrast 
to those made for General Buller’s. The intentions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were kept absolutely secret to the last possible hour. 
No orders were issued even to commanding officers to prepare for 
moving till the 10th of February—the day before the march began— 
and then they were only confidentially communicated, no clue being 
given to the men as to the route to be taken. Tents were left standing, 
baggage was reduced to a minimum, and in the case of the Cavalry 
even cloaks were not allowed to be carried. The regimental trans- 
port was nearly all withdrawn from the charge of corps, and massed 
in large convoys which followed the columns of route so as not to 
encumber the fighting-men’s movements, and prevent them from 
making forced marches. Everything possible was done consistent 
with sheer necessity to lighten the impedimenta and increase the 
mobility of the force. 

The severity of the restrictions imposed affords the clue to the 
success of the operations. The force was so lightly equipped that, 
when once it left its rendezvous, its march was continued without 
delay or interruption up to the extreme point of physical endurance. 
No considerations of convenience, comfort, or indulgence, were 
allowed to check the continuity of the movements necessary to ensure 
the success of the Commander-in-Chief’s plans. 

When the 6th Division left Ramdam on the 13th February it was 
kept on the move for five days and nights with only brief intervals 
for rest and food, ending on the 17th with a night march, the effect 


(1) Since these words were written the Official Despatches dealing with General 
Baller’s flank march, and the fighting which followed it, have been published in the 
London Gazette, but their publication does not necessitate any modification of the above 
remarks, which were based on the excellent accounts of this phase of the Natal cam- 
psign furnished by Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Bennet Burleigh. 
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of which was to block Cronje’s passage over the Modder river at 
Wolves Kraal Drift, and prevent his escape by the Petrusberg road. 
Under all the circumstances attending it—the heat, the sudden rain 
and dust storms, the rough ground, the scarcity of food and water— 
this five days’ march of the 6th Division extending over nearly 60 
miles of country with fighting thrown in during the last three days, 
was a brilliant Infantry performance, of which General Kelly-Kenny 
and his men may well be proud, and which will compare favourably 
with any similar exploits of the famous Light Division during the 
Peninsula War.’ 

Turning now to the march of General French’s Cavalry Division 
—the direction of which is traced on the map accompanying this 
article—it may correctly be described as a remarkable performance, 
both for conception and execution, and one which will take a high 
place in the history of Cavalry achievements. On two occasions the 


(1) The following time-table (officially compiled) is interesting, as showing the times 
taken and distances marched each day by the Sixth Division. It was communicated 
to the Morning Post by Mr. Prevost Battersby, who accompanied the troops during the 
march to Bloemfontein. 























| Hour of Dis. | 
Date. From To Pino Remarks. 
Start. | Arrival. 
2. ~~ | Miles 
Feb. 12 Graspan | Ramdam 6am. | 1 P.M. 93} 
», 18 Ramdam | Waterval 5am. | llam.| 10 
Drift | 
s, 14 | Waterval Wegdrai | la.m. | 11 a.m. 9H 
Drift | | 
», 15 | Wegdrai (2)| Klip Drift 5 P.M. 12.30 a.m.) 11}{(a) Affair with enemy’s 
| on 15th | outposts during 
march. 
: . 12 noon (b) 18th Brigade en- 
” 7 Klip Drift | Brandvallei 15 a on 17th 11 gaged with enemy’s| 
pie (/ (9 AM. |19.30 p.m. rear-guard; 18th) 
Brigade followed. | 
»» 17 | Brandvallei| Paardeberg | 5 p.m. |9.30 p.m. 43\(c) 55% miles in five 
i | marching days. 
», 18 Paardeberg | Boer Laager| 3 a.m. 7AM. 13\(d) Battle of Paarde-| 
| berg. 
-_ 1 Boer Laager Osfontein 9.30 A.M. 11.30 a.m. 4 |(e) Change of camp. | 
( | 
»» 7 (Osfontein (f), Poplar Grove|3.30 AM. 7 A.M. 20 lr) Including detour. | 
5, 8 (Poplar ‘trove’ Roodepoort {12 noon. 4.30 p.m. 7 \(g) Drove enemy from 
| position. | 
», 10 | Roodepoort | Driefontein | 6 a.m. 6 P.M. 10 |Battle of Abraham's! 
| ( | Casal. 
| », 11 | Drief: utein | Kaals Spruit |5.30 a.w.| 3 p.w. 14 | 
Farm 
5, 12 Kaals Spruit Venters Vallei!5.30 a.a.|2.30 p.m.| 124 
Farm “| 
13, Vent++s Brand Kop | 3 p.m. | 1 a.m. 133}/(#) 77 miles in six days} 
Vaillei (i) on 14th ‘| —T7th to 13th. | 
», 14 | Bran’ Kop ‘Bloemfontein! 9 a.m. | 2 p.m. 6 \\y) Marched through) 
| Bloemfontein. 
| ee | 
Total! distance 1444) miles. 
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General was required to take momentous decisions upon which depended 
the success or failure of Lord Roberts’ strategy; onceat the Klip Drift 
on the Modder River on the morning of the 15th February, when 
Commandant Cronje endeavoured to delay the advance of the 
British Cavalry by a show of force which might have misled a less 
resolute commander, and induced him to fight instead of push past 
his enemy as French decided to do; and once again, on the night of 
the 16th of February, when after a 40-mile ride to the north of 
Kimberley, at 11 p.m. he heard of Cronje’s flight, and immediately 
decided to march with every available horse and man to Koodoesrand 
in order to block the Boer leader’s road to Bloemfontein, north of 
the Modder River. Between 3 a.m. on the 11th of February, when 
the Cavalry Division left Modder River Camp, to 11 a.m. on the 17th, 
when it reached Koodoesrand Drift, General French’s force covered 
more than 150 miles of country which was for the most part water- 
less, destitute of food for man or horse, and scorched by a burning 
sun. How severe the work was is best shown by the number of 
casualties reported when Koodoesrand Drift was reached. Out of 
5,000 horses taken at the beginning of the march, 1,474 had either 
to be left behind sick or destroyed, while the remainder had been so 
severely tried that they never recovered the effects of the march, and 
practically the whole Cavalry Division has been remounted since 
arrival at Bloemfontein. It is by efforts of this kind that great 
results are achieved. General French, judged by this march alone, 
has proved himself a cavalry leader of the first rank, and if further 
opportunities are offered he may be trusted to maintain a reputation 
which he has so deservedly earned. 

There were two incidents of the march which have been the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism, not at home only, but by those taking 
part in the campaign, viz., the loss of the convoy at Waterval Drift 
on the 15th of February, and the attack on Cronje’s laager on the 
18th. 

With regard to the convoy, the facts, as stated by an eye-witness, 
were as follows: A supply convoy of 200 waggons, containing 
500,000 rations, was following in the rear of the Infantry Divisions, 
and on the night of the 14th of February had reached Waterval 
Drift, where it laagered. The escort was one company of the Gordon 
Highlanders. When the convoy began to move across the drift on 
the morning of the 15th, it was unexpectedly fired on by a Boer 
force posted on a long kopje commanding the drift, within easy rifle 
range, and its progress was stopped. Towards midday Kitchener’s 
Iiorse and a field battery were sent back to assist the escort, but 
as the oxen had been nearly all shot down, it was thought useless 
to waste time in trying to extricate the waggons, which were aban- 
doned by order of General Tucker, who, according to the Times corres- 
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pondent, returned to the drift at dusk after hearing of the disaster. 
The incident must have occasioned Lord Roberts much secret vexa- 
tion, and doubtless caused him to inquire from the officer responsible 
for the rear-guard arrangements why so large a convoy was allowed 
to march with so small an escort; but his soothing remark to the 
men of the escort on their arrival next day at Wegdraai was charac- 
teristic of the Field-Marshal’s habitual command of temper, which 
has never been known to desert him under the most trying cireum- 
stances. “ Never mind how many waggons you have lost since you 
have lost so few men.” ? 

The battle of the 18th of Iebruary was a more serious incident 
owing to the heavy loss (1,200) in killed and wounded, and the 
purposeless results achieved. The troops had succeeded with their 
superb marching powers in hemming in Cronje’s force on the Modder 
River, and all that seemed necessary to do was what Napoleon did in 
1805 at Ulm, when by a similar manceuvre he had surrounded 
General Mack’s army, viz., to draw the investing lines as close as 
possible and wait for the enemy’s surrender. Lord Kitchener, who 
was in command pending the arrival of the Commmnder-in-Chief, did 
not do this, but without even the usual preliminary bombardment 
precipitated an attack with the hope of crushing Cronje before he 
could secure his position by entrenchments. Public opinion has not 
been able to endorse Lord Kitchener’s decision, but it must be 
remembered that he had to act suddenly, that this was his first 
personal introduction to Boer methods of fighting, and that the 
Field-Marshal was not present to advise him as to the best course to 
adopt. When Lord Roberts arrived on the following day, and after 
1e had reconnoitred the position, he decided to make no further 
attack, but wait for the inevitable surrender which could only be a 
question of time. 

After the surrender of Cronje on the 27th of February, no further 
movement took place till the 7th of March, when an advance was 
ordered to Poplar Grove (20 miles from Osfontein), where it was 
known that a considerable Boer force was entrenched astride of the 
river. It was Lord Roberts’ intention to demonstrate against the 
main position with the 7th and 9th Divisions, and turn the left flank 
with the 6th Division, at the same time sending French’s cavalry 
round to the left rear of the enemy’s entrenchments so as to cut off 
the Boer retreat. The Boers would not, however, wait for the 
cevelopment of these tactical dispositions, but seeing French's 
horsemen in the distance, left their ground before the infantry came 
within striking distance. 


_ 


1) War Correspondent Dai/y Mail (Mr. Charles E, Hands). Mr. Hands marched 
initio Wogdraai with the escort.—Daily Mail, March 27th. 
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‘« For the first time the Boer had been set running—not merely abandoning a 
position to occupy another equally advantageous—but running, running for dear 
life. The new tactics had established their value. The policy of the easy way 
round had proved itself practicable. We knew that the Boer learned that day 
that his policy of sitting tight was no longer of any avail against the generalship 
that went the easy way round his positions instead of the impossible way 
over them. We knew that he not only fled, but fled demoralised and dis- 
organised. And we knew later that when we swept him from his kopjes we 
swept away also the personal authority of Kruger himself.” ! 


The impossibility of following up the victory of Poplar Grove by a 
rapid pursuit gave the Boers fresh heart, and the wonderful reeupera- 
tive power of the burghers once more asserted itself under the personal 
influence of Mr. Kruger’s exhortations. A strong horse-shoe position 
was taken up at Abraham’s Kraal flanking the river road, and here 
Commandant De Wet rallied his men for their final stand before 
retiring on Bloemfontein. Lord Roberts’ plan was to make a 
eombined enveloping attack with his left and centre columns, but 
circumstances, partly of ground, partly of tactics, prevented this being 
done. The 6th Division, preceded by the Ist Cavalry Brigade, 
advancing along the river road, found itself pulled up as it was about 
to enter the horse-shoe position, whereupon General Kelly-Kenny 
diverted its march southwards, endeavouring to get round the enemy’s 
flank, but was compelled eventually to make an isolated frontal attack 
in order to extricate his Division from the entanglement. The attack 
succeeded, but at a cost which was not intended (400 killed and 
wounded), and without producing any decisive after results, the Boers 
making good their escape. The centre column took no part in the 
fighting owing to the fact that the southerly diversion of the 6th 
Division drew General Kelly-Kenny’s Battalion across the centre 
column’s front, masking its fire and preventing its deployment. The 
sequel to the day’s battle was instructive, as showing how barren 
results sometimes follow the best conceived plans owing to unforeseen. 
tactical complications. 

Although the battle of Abraham’s Kraal produced unexpected 
developments and caused more trouble to the 6th Division than 
had been anticipated, the incident did not affect the onward march 
of the Army, which continued its advance to Bloemfontein accord- 


(1) Mr. Charles E. Hands. Poplar Grove, March 8th.—Daily Mail, April 7th. 

Some War Correspondents present at the time were inclined to take a more critical 
view of the failure of General French to intercept the Boer retreat. Thus Mr. 
Prevost Battersby wrote to the Morning Post as follows.—“ The cavalry, wearied with 
needless movements, suffered itself to be delayed an hour at the critical moment by 
the mere ghost of opposition. Tired the horses were, but their fatigue should have 
been a reason for husbanding their resources. Better lose a few by shell fire than 
reduce the whole force to incapacity by repeated advances and retirements. The 
Cavalry should have been standing across the road of safety half an hour before the 
enemy needed it.”—Morning Post, April 17th. 
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ing to pre-arranged instructions. Except only that the left column 
joined hands with the centre column at Driefontein on the 10th 
of March, instead of at Venter’s Vallei on the 12th, no change was 
made in Lord Roberts’ orders, which were issued on the 9th, and are 
interesting as showing how the movements of an army in the field 
are regulated by the General-in-Chief. The orders were short and | 
clear as regards the intentions of the Field-Marshal, but left the 
Commanders of each column absolute discretion in regard to details. | 
They were as follows :— 


“The movement will commence to-morrow the 10th inst., and the points to be 
reached each day will be as under :— 





Date. Left Column. Centre Column. | Right Column. 








10th | Baberspan. Driefontein. | Petrusberg. 
llth | Doornboorn. Aasvogel Kop. | Drinkop. 

12th | Venter’s Vallei. Venter’s Vallei. | Panfontein. 
(Cavalry to Leuwberg). | (Cavalry to Leuwberg). | Weltevrede. 
13th | Leuwberg. Teuwberg. | Venter’s Vallei. 














“The General Officers commanding left and right columns will be responsible 
for keeping up communications during the march with the centre column. 

“On the 10th, the right column will march at 5 a.m., the centre and left at | 
G A.m. Army headquarters will march with the centre column, and the Director 7 
of Telegraphs will arrange for keeping up telegraphic communication between it 
and the rear. 

“ By order, 
‘J, Ketty-Kenny, Lieut.-General, 
‘« For Chief of the Staff.” 


Lord Roberts’ great master-stroke of strategy had an immediate | 
effect on the whole theatre of war. The strain on General Buller’s § 
force was at once relieved, the entire body of Free State burghers | 
round Ladysmith, together with a considerable Transvaal contingent, | 
crossing into the Free State with the hope of succouring Cronje. A J 
portion of this force actually reached Petrusberg on the 19th 
February, and formed part of the Commando which was defeated 
by General French near Paardeberg on the 2Ist. There was a 
simultaneous withdrawal of the Boers who had invaded Cape 
Colony, south of the Orange River. Colesberg was occupied by 
General Clements on the 28th of February, and Norval’s Pont on 
the 8th of March. General Gatacre reached Stormberg on the 5th 
of March, Burghersdorp on the 7th, and Bethulie on the 15th, The 
withdrawal of Commandant Grobler’s force from Norval’s Pont and 
Commandant Olivier’s from Bethulie along the Basuto coast, under 
the eyes of General French at Thabanchu, was cleverly carried out, 
but would have been impossible had not French’s fine Cavalry 
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Division been rendered helpless by the starved and weak condition 
of the horses after the exertions of the march to Bloemfontein. 

The above are the salient facts of interest in the memorable march 
which Lord Roberts was unexpectedly called on tomake, and successfully 
earried through under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. The more 
we read of those circumstances—difficulties of climate, of communica- 
tions, of food, and of transport—the more does the mind become im- 
pressed, both with the magnitude of the Field-Marshal’s plans, and the 
precision with which they were executed. Strategy, not tactics, was 
the determining factor. With the exception of the battle of Paarde- 
berg, which would not have occurred had the Commander-in-Chief 
been present, and the fighting at Abraham’s Kraal, which was brought 
on by accident rather than by design, there was an entire absence of 
that fruitless ‘‘ bludgeon work ” which characterised General Buller’s 
operations in Natal, and had so depressing an effect on the spirits of 
the army and the minds of the public at home. It was Lord Roberts’ 
rule never to allow fighting which was not necessary, or which might 
not reasonably be expected to produce results commensurate with the 
sacrifices made. Throughout the march it was manifest that the 
guiding power of a master mind was ever at work inspiring the 
courage and stiffening the determination of all to win. 

The material results which followed the occupation of the Free 
State capital were not proportionate to the efforts made for its capture. 
Although Bloemfontein was the seat of Government, the place pos- 
sesses little political or commercial value. The chief military asset 
placed to British credit was the railway, which has been so usefully 
employed during the past six weeks; but neither arsenal, munitions 
of war, nor any collection of stores, fell into Lord Roberts’ hands. The 
Free State burghers had all along drawn the sinews of war from 
Pretoria, and until Lord Roberts reaches the Transvaal capital, the 
military power of the two Republics will not be finally broken. 
Apart, however, from material results, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the moral effect created all over the world by the British occupation 
of Bloemfontein. Public confidence, which had been so sadly shaken 
by the previous mismanagement of the campaign, was forthwith 
restored, and the country is now (21st April) waiting patiently for 
the next move, conscious that the delay is due to necessary causes, 
and will not be prolonged one hour beyond the time required to 
complete arrangements for the final advance on Pretoria. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FROM NAPLES. 


Tus is the third day of sirocco, heavy-clouded, sunless. All the colour 
has gone out of Naples; the streets are dusty and stifling. I long for the 
mountains and the sea. 

To-morrow I shall leave by the Messina boat, which calls at Paola. Itis 
now more than a twelvemonth since I began to think of Paola, and an 
image of the place has grownin my mind. I picture a little marina ; a 
yellowish little town just above; and behind, rising grandly, the long 
range of mountains which guard the shore of Calabria. Paola has no special 
interest that I know of, but it is the nearest point on the coast to Cosenza, 
which has interest in abundance; by landing here I make a modestly 
adventurous beginning of my ramble in the South. At Paola foreigners are 
rare ; one may count upon new impressions, and the journey over the hills 
will be delightful. 

Were I to lend ear to the people with whom I am staying, here in the Chiata- 
mone, I should either abandon my project altogether or set forth with dire 
misgivings. They are Neapolitans of the better class; that is to say, they 
have known losses, and talk of their former happiness, when they lived on 
the Chiaia and had everything handsome about them. The head of the 
family strikes mo as a typical figure; he is an elderly man, with a fine 
head, a dignified presence, and a coldly courteous demeanour. — By pre- 
ference he speaks French, and his favourite subject is Paris. One observes 
in him something like disdain for his own country, which in his mind is 
associated only with falling fortunes and loss of self-respect. The cordial 
Italian note never sounds in his talk. The signora (also a little ashamed of 
her own language) excites herself about taxation—as well she may—and 
dwells with doleful vivacity on family troubles. Both are astonished at my 
eccentricity and hardiness in undertaking a solitary journey through tho 
wild South. Their geographical notions are vague; they have barely heard 
of Cosenza, of Cotrone, and of Paola not at all; it would as soon occur to 
them to set out for Morocco as for Calabria. How shall I get along with 
people whose language is a barbarous dialect? Am I aware that the 
country is in great part pestilential ?—Ja febbre / Has no one informed me 
that in autumn snows descend, and bury everything for months? It is 
useless to explain that I only intend to visit places easily accessible, that I 
shall travel mostly by railway, and that if disagreeable weather sets in I 
shall quickly return northwards. They look at me dubiously, and ask 
themselves (I am sure) whether I have not some more tangible motive than 
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a love of classical antiquity. It ends with a compliment to the enterprising 
spirit of the English race. 

I have purchases to make, business to settle, and must go hither and 
thither about the town. Sirocco, of course, dusks everything to cheerless 
grey, but under any sky it is dispiriting to note the changes in Naples. 
Lo sventramento (the disembowelling) goes on, and regions are transformed. 
It is a good thing, I suppose, that the broad Corso Umberto I. should cut 
a way through the old Pendino ; but what a contrast between that native 
picturesqueness and the cosmopolitan vulgarity which has usurped its place ! 
“ Napoli se ne va/” I pass the Santa Lucia with downcast eyes, my 
memories of ten years ago striving against the dulness of to-day. The 
harbour, whence one used to start for Capri, is filled up; the sea has been 
driven to a hopeless distance beyond a wilderness of dust-heaps. They are 
going to make a long, straight embankment from the Castel dell ’Ovo to the 
Great Port, and before long the Santa Lucia will be an ordinary street, 
shut in among huge houses, with no view at all. Ah, the nights that one 
lingered here, watching the crimson glow upon Vesuvius, tracing the dark 
line of the Sorrento promontory, or waiting for moonlight to cast its magic 
upon floating Capri! The odours remain; the stalls of sea-fruit are as yet 
undisturbed, and the jars of the water-sellers; women still comb and bind 
each other's hair by the wayside ; and meals are cooked and eaten al fresco 
as of old. But one can see these things elsewhere, and Santa Lucia was 
unique. It has become squalid. In the grey light of this sad, billowy sky, 
only its ancient foulness is manifest ; there needs the golden sunlight to 
bring out a suggestion of its ancient charm. 

Has Naples grown less noisy, or does it only seem so to me? The men 
with bullock carts are strangely quiet ; their shouts have nothing like the 
frequency and spirit of former days. In the narrow and thronged Strada 
di Chiaia I find little tumult ; it used to be deafening. Ten years ago a 
foreigner could not walk here without being assailed by the clamour of 
cocchiert ; nay, he was pursued from street to street, until the driver had 
spent every phrase of importunate invitation ; now, one may saunter as one 
will, with little disturbance. Down on the Piliero, whither I have been 
to take my passage for Paola, I catch but an echo of the jubilant uproar 
which used to amaze me, Is Naples really so much quieter? If Thad time 
I would go out to Piedigrotta, once, it seemed to me, the noisiest village cn 
earth, and see if there also I observed a change. It would not be surprising 
if the modernization of the city, together with the state of things throughout 
Italy, had a subduing eflect upon Neapolitan manners. In one respect the 
streets are assuredly less gay. When I first knew Naples one was never, 
literally never, out of hearing of a hand-organ ; and these organs, which in 
general had a peculiarly soft note, played the brightest of melodies ; trivial, 
vulgar if you will, but none the less melodious, and dear to Naples. Now 
the sound of street music is rare, and I understand that some police pro- 
vision long since interfered with the soft-tongued instruments. I miss them ; 
for, in the matter of music, it is with me as with Sir Thomas Browne. For 
Italy the change is significant enough; in a few more years spontaneous 
melody will be as rare at Venice or Naples as on the banks of the Thames. 
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Happily, the musicians errant still strum their mandoline as you dine. 
The old trattoria in the Toledo is as good as ever, as bright, as comfortable. 
I have found my old corner in one of the little rooms, and something of the 
old gusto for zuppa di vongole. The homely wine of Posillipo smacks as in 
days gone by, and is commended to one’s lips by a song of the South. 


+ > + * ” 


Last night the wind changed and the sky began to clear ; this morning I 
awoke in sunshine, and with a feeling of eagerness for my journey. I shal} 
look upon the Ionian Sea, not merely from a train or a steamboat as before, 
but at long leisure : I shall see the shores where once were Tarentum and 
Sybaris, Croton and Locri. Every man has his intellectual desire ; mine 
is to escape life as I know it and dream myself into that old world which 
was the imaginative delight of my boyhood. The names of Greece and 
Italy draw me as no others; they make me young again, and restore the 
keen impressions of that time when every new page of Greek or Latin was 
a new perception of things beautiful. The world of the Greeks and Romans 
is my land of romance ; a quotation in either language thrills me strangely, 
and there are passages of Greek and Latin verse which I cannot read 
without a dimming of the eyes, which I cannot repeat aloud because my 
voice fails me. In Magna Grecia the waters of two fountains mingle and 
flow together ; how exquisite will be the draught ! 

I drove with my luggage to the Immacolatella, and a boatman put me on 
board the steamer. Luggage, I say, advisedly ; it is a rather heavy port- 
manteau, and I know it will bea nuisance. But the length of my wanderings 
is 80 uncertain, its conditions are so vaguely anticipated. I must have 
books if only for rainy days; I must have clothing against a change of 
season. At one time I thought of taking a mere wallet, and now I am 
half sorry that I altered my mind. But—— 

We were not more than an hour after time in starting. Perfect weather. 
I sang to myself with joy upon the sunny deck as we steamed along the 
Bay, past Portici, and Torre del Greco, and into the harbour of Torre 
Annunziata, where we had to take in cargo. I was the only cabin pas- 
senger, and solitude suitsme. All through the warm and cloudless afternoon 
I sat looking at the mountains and the sea, doing my best to forget the 
factory chimneys which rolled filthy fumes above the many-coloured houses. 
They reminded me of the same abomination on a shore more sacred; from 
the harbour of Pireus one looks to Athens through trails of coal-smoke. 
By a contrast pleasant enough, Vesuvius to-day sent forth vapours of a 
delicate rose-tint, floating far and breaking seaward into soft little fleeces 
of cirrus. The cone, covered with sulphur, gleamed bright yellow against 
cloudless blue. 

The voyage was resumed at dinner-time ; when I came upon deck again, 
night had fallen. We were somewhere near Sorrento; behind us lay the 
long curve of faint-glimmering lights on the Naples shore ; ahead was Capri. 
In profound gloom, though under a sky all set with stars, we passed between 
the island and Cape Minerva; the Capri haven marked itself with a soft 
gleam; above towered the mighty crags, an awful blackness, a void amid 
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constellations. From my seat near the stern of the vessel I could discern 
no human figure ; it was as though I voyaged quite alone in the silence of 
this magic sea. Silence so all-possessing that the sound of the sbip’s 
engine did not reach my ear; it was blended with the water-splash into a 
lulling murmur, the stillness of a dead world laying its spell on things that 
lived. To-day seemed an unreality, an idle impertinence ; the real was that 
long-buried past which gave its meaning to all about me, touching the 
night with an infinite pathos. Best of all, one’s own being became lost to 
consciousness ; the mind at length knew only the phantasmal forms it 
shaped, and was at peace in Vision. 


CHAPTER II. 


PAOLA. 


I sept little, and was very early on deck, scanning by the light of dawn a 
mountainous coast. At sunrise I learnt that we were in sight of Paola; 
as day spread gloriously over earth and sky, the vessel hove to and pre- 
pared to land cargo. There, indeed, was the yellowish little town which I 
had so long pictured, but it stood at a considerable height above the shore ; 
harbour there was none at all, only a broad beach of shingle on which 
waves were breaking, and where a cluster of men, women and children stood 
gazing at the steamer. It gave me pleasure to find the place so small and 
primitive. In no hurry to go ashore, I watched the unloading of sacks 
(with a great deal of shouting and gesticulation) into boats which had 
rowed out for the purpose ; speculated on the resources of Paola in the 
matter of food (for I was hungry); and at moments cast an eye towards 
the mountain barrier which it was probable I should cross to-day. 

At last my portmanteau was flung down into a laden boat ; I, as best I 
could, managed to follow it ; and on the top of a great pile of empty flour 
sacks I drew towards the land. The surf was high; it cost much yelling, 
leaping, and splashing to gain the dry beach. Meanwhile, not without 
apprehension, I had eyed the group awaiting our arrival; that they had 
their eyes on me was obvious, and I knew enough of southern Italians to 
foresee my reception. I sprang into the midst of a clamorous conflict ; 
half a dozen men were quarrelling for possession of me. No sooner was 
my luggage on shore than they flung themselves upon it. By what force 
or authority I know not, one of the fellows triumphed; he turned to me 
with a satisfied smile, and—presented his wife. 

‘* Mia sposa, signore !”’ 

Wondering, and trying to look pleased, I saw the woman seize the 
portmanteau (a frightful weight), fling it on to her head, and march 
away at a good speed. The crowd and I followed to the dogana, 
close by, where as rigorous a search was made as I have ever had to 
undergo. I puzzled the people; my arrival was an unwonted thing, and 
they felt sure I was a trader of some sort. Dismissed under suspicion, I 
allowed the lady to whom I had been introduced to guide me townwards. 
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Again she bore the portmanteau on her head, and evidently thought it a 
trifle, but as the climbing road lengthened, and as I myself began to per- 
spire in the warm sunshine, I looked at my attendant with uncomfortable 
feelings. It was a long and winding way, but the woman continued to 
talk and laugh so cheerfully that I tried to forget her toil. At length we 
reached a cabin where the dazio (town dues) officer presented himself, and 
this conscientious person insisted on making a fresh examination of my 
baggage; again I explained myself, again I was eyed suspiciously ; but he 
released me, and on we went. I had bidden my guide take me to the best 
inn ; it was the Leone, a little place which looked on the outside like an 
ill-kept stable, but was decent enough within. The room into which 
they showed me had a delightful prospect. Deep beneath the window 
lay a wild, leafy garden, and lower on the slope a large lemon orchard 
laden with yellow fruit; beyond, the broad pebbly beach, far seen to 
north and south, with its white foam edging the blue expanse of sea. 
There I descried the steamer from which I had landed, just under way 
for Sicily. The beauty of this view, and the calm splendour of the early 
morning, put me into happiest mood. After little delay a tolerable break- 
fast was set before me, with a good rough wine; I ate and drank by the 
window, exulting in what I saw and all I hoped to see. 

My guide had informed me that the corriere (mail-diligence) from Paola 
to Cosenza corresponded with the arrival of the Naples steamer, and, after 
the combat on the beach, my first care was to enquire about this. All and 
sundry made eager reply that the corriere had long since gone ; that it 
started, in fact, at 5 a.m., and that the only possible mode of reaching 
Cosenza that day was to hire a vehicle. Experience of Italian travel made 
me suspicious, but it afterwards appeared that I had been told the truth. 
Clearly, if I wished to proceed at once, I must open negotiations at my inn, 
and, after a leisurely meal, I did so. Very scon a man presented himself 
who was willing to drive me over the mountains—at a charge which I saw 
to be absurd ; the twinkle in his eye as he named the sum sufficiently en- 
lightened me. The guide book led me to believe it was a journey of four 
hours; my driver declared that it would take from seven to eight. After 
much discussion, he accepted half the original demand, and went off very 
cheerfully to put in his horses. , 

For an hour I rambled about the town’s one street, very picturesque and 
rich in colour, with rushing fountains where women drew fair water in jugs 
and jars of antique beauty. Whilst I was thus loitering in the sunshine, 
two well-dressed men approached me, and with somewhat excessive courtesy 
began conversation. They understood that I was about to drive to Cosenza. 
A delightful day, and a magnificent country! They too thought of 
journeying to Cosenza, and, in short, would I allow them to share my 
carriage ? Now this was annoying; I much preferred to be alone with my 
thoughts ; but it seemed ungracious to refuse. After a glance at their 
smiling faces, I answered that whatever room remained in the vehicle was 
at their service—on the natural understandiny that they shared the expense ; 
and to this, with the best grace in the world, they at once agreed. We 
took momentary leave of each other, with much bowing and flourishing of 
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hats, and the amusing thing was that I never beheld thoso gentlemen 
again. 

Fortunately—as the carriage proved to be a very small one, and the sun 
was getting very hot ; with two companions I should have had an uncom- 
fortable day. In front of the Leone a considerable number of loafers had 
assembled to see me off, and of these some half dozen were persevering 
mendicants. It disappointed me that I saw no interesting costume ; all 
wore the common, colourless garb of our manufacturing age. The only 
vivid memory of these people which remains with me is the cadence of 
their speech. Whilst I was breakfasting, two women stood at gossip on a 
near balcony, and their utterance was a curious exaggeration of the 
Neapolitan accent ; every sentence rose to a high note, and fell away in a 
long curve of sound, sometimes a musical wail, more often a mere whining. 
The protraction of the last word or two was really astonishing ; again and 
again I fancied that the speaker had broken into song. I cannot say that 
the effect was altogether pleasant; in the end such talk would tell severely 
on civilised nerves, but it harmonised with the coloured houses, the luxu- 
riant vegetation, the strange odours, the romantic landscape. 

In front of the vehicle were three little horses ; behind them was hitched 
an old shabby two-wheeled thing, which we were to leave somewhere for 
repairs. With whip-cracking and vociferation, amid good-natured farewells 
from the crowd, we started away. It was just ten o'clock, 

At once the road began to climb, and nearly three hours were spent in 
reaching the highest point of the mountain barrier. Incessantly winding, 
often doubling upon itself, the road crept up the sides of profound gorges, 
and skirted many a precipice; bridges innumerable spanned the dry ravines 
which at another season are filled with furious torrents. From the zone of 
orange and olive and cactus we passed to that of beech and oak, noble 
trees now shedding their rich-hued foliage on bracken crisped and brown ; 
here I noticed the feathery bowers of wild clematis (‘‘ old man’s beard ’’) 
and many a head of the great mullein, strange to me because so familiar in 
English lanes. Through mists that floated far below I looked over miles 
of shore, and outward to the ever rising limit of sea and sky. Very lovely 
were the effects of light, the gradations of colour; from the blue-black 
abysses, where no shape could be distinguished, to those violet hues upon 
the furrowed heights which had a transparency, a softness, an indefinite- 
ness, unlike anything to be seen in northern landscape. 

The driver had as companion a half-naked lad, who, at certain points, 
suddenly disappeared, and came into view again after a few minutes, 
having made a short cut up some rugged footway between the loops 
of the road. Perspiring, even asI sat, in the blaze of the sun, I envied 
the boy his breath and muscle. Now and then he slaked his thirst at a 
stone fountain by the wayside, not without reverencing the blue-hooded 
Madonna painted over it. A few lean, brown peasants, bending under 
faggots, and one or two carts, passed us before we gained the top, and 
half-way up there was a hovel where drink could be bought; but with 
these exceptions nothing broke the loneliness of the long, wild ascent. 
My man was not talkative, but answered enquiries civilly; only on o1e 
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subject was he very curt—that of the two wooden crosses which we passed 
just before arriving at the summit; they meant murders. At the moment 
when I spoke of them I was stretching my legs in a walk beside the car- 
riage, the driver walking just in front of me ; and something then happened 
which is still a puzzle when I recall] it. Whether the thought of crimes 
had made the man nervous, or whether just then I wore a peculiarly 
truculent face, or had made some alarming yesture, all of a sudden he 
turned upon me, grasped my arm and asked sharply: ‘‘ What have you 
got in your hand?” I had a bit of fern, plucked a few minutes before, 
and with surprise I showed it; whereupon he murmured an apology, said 
something about making haste, and jumped to his seat. An odd little 
incident. 

At an unexpected turn of the road there spread before me a vast pros- 
pect ; I looked down upon inland Calabria. It was a valley broad enough 
to be called a plain, dotted with white villages, and backed by the mass of 
mountains which now, as in old time, bear the name of Great Sila. Through 
this landscape flowed the river Crati—the ancient Crathis ; northward it 
curved, and eastward, to fall at length into the Ionian Sea, far beyond my 
vision. The river Crathis, which flowed by the walls of Sybaris. I 
stopped the horses to gaze and wonder; gladly I would have stood there 
for hours. Less interested, and impatient to get on, the driver pointed 
out to me the direction of Cosenza, still at a great distance. He added 
the information that, in summer, the well-to-do folk of Cosenza go to Paola 
for sea-bathing, and that they always perform the journey by night. I, 
listening carelessly amid my dream, tried to imagine the crossing of those 
Calabrian hills under a summer sun! By summer moonlight it must be 
wonderful. 

We descended at a sharp pace, all the way through a forest of chestnuts, 
the fruit already gathered, the golden leaves rustling in their fall. At the 
foot lies the village of San Fili,and here we left the crazy old cart which 
we had dragged so far. A little further, and before us lay a long, level road, 
a true Roman highway, straight for mile after mile. By this road the Visi- 
goths must have marched after the sack of Rome. In approaching Cosenza 
I was drawing near to the grave of Alaric. Along this road the barbarian 
bore in triumph those spoils of the Eternal City which were to enrich his 
tomb. 

By this road, six hundred years before the Goth, marched Hannibal on his 
sullen retreat from Italy, passing through Consentia to embark at Croton. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE GRAVE OF ALARIC. 


Ir would have been prudent to consult with my driver as to the inns of 
Cosenza. But, with a pardonable desire not to seem helpless in his hands, 
I had from the first directed him to the Due Lionetti, relying upon my 
guide book, Even at Cosenza there is progress, and guide books to 
little-known parts of Europe are easily allowed to fall out of date. On 
my arrival 
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But, first of all, the dazto. This time it was a serious business; im- 
possible to convince the rather surly officer that certain of the contents 
of my portmanteau were not for sale. What in the world was I doing 
with tantt libri? Of course I was a commercial traveller; ridiculous 
to pretend anything else. After much strain of courtesy, I clapped 
to my luggage, locked it up, and with resolute face cried ‘‘ Avanti!”’ 
And there was an end of it. In this case, as so often, I have no doubt 
that simple curiosity went for much in the man’s pertinacious question- 
ing. Of course the whole dazio business is ludicrous and contemptible ; 
I scarce know a baser spectacle than that of uniformed officials groping 
in the poor little bundles of starved peasant women, mauling a handful 
of onions, or prodding with long irons a cartload of straw. Did anyone 
ever compare the expenses with the results ? 

A glance shows the situation of Cosenza. The town is built on a 
steep hillside, at the point where two streams, issuing from valleys on 
either side of the hill, mingle their waters to flow on as one river—the 
Crati. We drove over a bridge which spans the united current, and en- 
tered a narrow street, climbing abruptly between houses so high and so 
close together as to make a gloom amid sunshine. It was four o'clock; I 
felt tired and half choked with dust ; the thought of rest and a meal was 
very pleasant. As I searched for the sign of my inn, we suddenly drew 
up, midway in the dark street, before a darker portal, which seemed the 
entrance to some filthy storehouse. The driver jumped down—‘“ Ecco 
l'albergo!”’ 

[ had seen a good many Italian hostelries, and nourished no unrea- 
sonable expectations. The Lion at Paola would have seemed to any 
untravelled Englishman a squalid and comfortless hole, incredible as a 
place of public entertainment; the Two Little Lions of Cosenza made a 
decidedly worse impression. Over sloppy stones, in an atmosphere heavy 
with indescribable stenches, I felt rather than saw my way to the foot 
of a stone staircase ; this I ascended, and on the floor above found a dusky 
room, where tablecloths and an odour of frying oil afforded some sugges- 
tion of refreshment. My arrival interested nobody; with a good deal of 
trouble I persuaded a dirty fellow, who seemed to be a waiter, to come 
down with me and secure my luggage. More trouble before I could find a 
bedroom; hunting for keys, wandering up and down stone stairs and along 
pitch-black corridors, sounds of voices in quarrel. The room itself was 
utterly depressing—so bare, so grimy, so dark. Quickly I examined the 
bed, and was rewarded. It is the good point of Italian inns ; be the house 
and the room howsoever sordid, the bed is almost invariably clean and dry 
and comfortable. 

I ate, not amiss; I drank copiously to the memory of Alaric, and felt 
equal to any fortune. When night had fallen I walked a little about 
the scarce lighted streets and came to an open place, dark and solitary and 
silent, where I could hear the voices of the two streams as they mingled 
below the hill. Presently I passed an open office of some kind, where a 
pleasant-looking man sat at a table writing ; on an impulse I entered, and 
made bold to ask whether Cosenza had no better inn than the Due Lionetti. 
(reat was this gentleman’s courtesy ; he laid down his pen, as if for ever, 
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and gave himself wholly to my concerns. His discourse delighted me, so 
flowing were the phrases, so rounded the periods. . Yes, there were other 
inns; one at the top of the town—the Vetere—in a very good position ; 
and they doubtless excelled my own in modern comfort. As a matter of 
fact, it might be avowed that the Lionctti, from the point of view of the 
great centres of civilisation, left something to be desired—something to be 
desired ; but it was a good old inn, a reputable old inn, and probably on 
further acquaintance—— 

Further acquaintance did not increase my respect for the Lionetti ; it 
would not be easy to describe those features in which, most notably, it fell 
short of all that might be desired. But I proposed no long stay at 
Cosenza, where malarial fever is endemic, and it did not seem worth 
while to change my quarters. I slept very well. 

I had come here to think about Alaric, and with my own eyes to behold 
the place of his burial. Ever since the first boyish reading of Gibbon, I 
had let my imagination play upon that scene of Alaric’s death. Thinking 
to conquer Sicily, the Visigoth marched as far as to the capital of the 
Bruttii, those mountain tribes which Rome herself never really subdued ; 
at Consentia he fell sick and died. How often had I longed to see this 
river Busento, which the “labour of a captive multitude’’ turned aside, 
that its flood might cover and conceal for all time the tomb of the Con- 
queror! I saw it in the light of sunrise, flowing amid low, brown, olive- 
planted hills; at this time of the year it is a narrow, but rapid stream, 
running through a wide, waste bed of yellow sand and stones. The Crati, 
a much longer river, which here has only just started upon its course from 
some glen of Sila, offers much the same appearance, the track which it 
has worn in flood being ten times as broad as the actual current. They 
flow, these historic waters, with a pleasant sound, overborne at moments 
by the clapping noise of Cosenza’s washerwomen, who cleanse their linen 
by beating it, then leave it to dry on the river bed. Along the banks 
stood tall poplars, each a spire of burnished gold, blazing against the dark 
olive foliage on the slopes behind them ; plane trees, also, very rich of 
colour, and fig trees shedding their latest leaves. Now, tradition has it 
that Alaric was buried close to the confluence .of the Busento and the 
Crati. If so, he lay in full view of the town. But the Goths are said to 
have slain all their prisoners who took part in the work, to ensure secrecy. 
Are we to suppose that Consentia was depopulated ? On any other sup- 
position the story must be incorrect, and Alaric’s tomb would have to be 
sought at least half a mile away, where the Busento is hidden in its deep 
valley. 

Gibbon, by the way, calls it Busentinus; the true Latin was Buxentius. 
To make sure of the present name, I questioned some half a dozen peasants, 
who all named the river Basenzio or Basenz; a countryman of more intel- 
ligent appearance assured me that this was only a dialectical form, the true 
one being Busento. Ata bookseller’s shop (Cosenza had one, a very little 
one) I found the same opinion to prevail. 

It is difficult to walk much in this climate ; lassitude and feverish symp- 
toms follow on the slightest exertion ; but—if one can disregard the evil 
smells which everywhere catch one’s breath—Cosenza has wonders and 
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delights which tempt to day-long rambling. To call the town picturesque 
is to use an inadequate word ; at every step, from the opening of the main 
street at the hill-foot up to the stern medieval castle crowning its height, 
one marvels and admires. So narrow are the ways that a cart drives the 
pedestrian into shop or alley; two vehicles (but perhaps the thing never 
happened) would with difficulty pass each other. As in all towns of 
Southern Italy, the number of hair-dressers is astonishing, and they hang 
out the barber's basin—the very basin (of shining brass and with a semi- 
circle cut out of the rim) which the Knight of La Mancha took as substitute 
for his damaged helmet. Through the gloom of high balconied houses, one 
climbs to a sunny piazza, where there are several fine buildings ; beyond it 
lies the public garden, a lovely spot, set with alleys of acacia and groups of 
palm and flower beds and fountains ; marble busts of Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and Cavour gleam among the trees. Here one looks down upon the 
yellow gorge of the Crati, and sees it widen northward into a vast green 
plain, in which the track of the river is soon lost. On the other side 
of the Crati valley, in full view of this garden, begins the mountain 
region of many-folded Sila—a noble sight at any time of the day, but most 
of all when the mists of morning cling about its summits, or when the 
sunset clothes its broad flanks with purple. Turn westward, and you 
behold the long range which hides the Mediterranean; so high and wild 
from this distance, that I could scarce believe I had driven over it. 

Sila—locally the Black Mountain, because dark with climbing forests— 
held my gaze through a long afternoon. From the grassy table-land of its 
heights, pasturage for numberless flocks and herds, when the long snows have 
melted, one might look over the shore of the Ionian Sea where Greek 
craftsmen built ships of timber cut upon the mountain’s side. Not so long 
ago it was a haunt of brigands; now there is no risk for the rare traveller 
who penetrates that wilderness; but he must needs depend upon the 
hospitality of labourers and shepherds, I dream of sunny glades, never 
touched, perhaps, by the foot of man since some Greek herdsman wandered 
there with his sheep or goats. Somewhere on Sila rises the Neaithos (now 
Neto) mentioned by Theoeritus ; one would like to sit by its source in the 
woodland solitude, and let fancy have her way. 

In these garden walks I met a group of peasants, evidently strange to 
Cosenza, and wondering at all they saw. The women wore a very striking 
costume: a short petticoat of scarlet, much embroidered, and over it a 
blue skirt, rolled up in front and gathered in a sort of knot behind the 
waist; a bodice adorned with needlework and metal; elaborate glistening 
headgear, and bare feet. The town folk have no peculiarity of dress. I 
observed among them a grave, intelligent type of countenance, handsome 
and full of character, which may be that of their brave ancestors the Bruttii. 
With pleasure I saw that they behaved gently to their beasts, the mules 
being very sleek and contented-looking. There is much difference between 
these people and the Neapolitans; they seem to have no liking for noise, 
talk with a certain repose, and allow the stranger to go about among them 
unmolested, unimportuned. Women above the poorest class are not seen 
in the streets; there prevails an Oriental system of seclusion, 
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I was glad to come upon the pot market; in the south of Italy it is 
always a beautiful and interesting sight. Pottery for commonest use among 
Calabrian peasants has a grace of line, a charm of colour, far beyond any- 
thing native to our most pretentious china shops. Here still lingers a trace 
of the old civilisation, There must be great good in a people which has 
preserved this need of beauty through ages of servitude and suffering, 
Compare such domestic utensils—these oil jugs and water jars—with those 
in the house of an English labourer. Is it really so certain that all the 
racial virtues dwell with those who can rest amid the ugly and know it not 
for ugliness ? 

The new age declares itself here and there at Cosenza, A squalid railway 
station, a hideous railway bridge, have brought the town into the European 
network ; and the craze for building, which has disfigured and half ruined 
Italy, shows itself in an immense new theatre—Teatro Garibaldi—just being 
finished. The old one, which stands ruinous close by, struck me as, if 
anything, too large for the town ; possibly it had been damaged by an earth- 
quake, the commonest sort of disaster at Cosenza. On the front of the now 
edifice I found two inscriptions, both glorying over the fall of the papal 
power ; one was interesting enough to copy :— 

‘¢ 20 Serr., 1870 
QUESTA DATA POLITICA 
Dice FINITA LA TEOCRAZIA 
NEGLI ORDINAMENTI CIVILI. 
Iv pi CHE LA DIRA FINITA 
MoratMENTE 
San\ LA DATA UMANA.” 


which signifies: ‘“ This political date marks the end of theocracy in civil 
life. The day which ends its moral rule will begin the epoch of humanity.” 
A remarkable utterance anywhere ; not least so within hearing of the stream 
which flows over the grave of Alaric. 

One goes to bed early at Cosenza; the night air is dangerous, and—Teatro 
Garibaldi still incomplete—darkness brings with it no sort of pastime. I 
did manage to read a little in my miserable room by a wretched candle, but 
the effort was too dispiriting ; better to lie in the dark and think of Goth 
and Roman. 

Do the rivers Busento and Crati still keep the secret of that “ royal sepul- 
chre, adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome”? It seems 
improbable that the grave was ever disturbed ; to this day there exists 
somewhere near Cosenza a treasure-house more alluring than any pictured 
in Arabian tale. It is not easy to conjecture what “ spoils and trophies” 
the Goths buried with their king ; if they sacrificed masses of precious metal, 
then perchance there still lies in the river-bed some portion of that golden 
statue of Virtus, which the Romans melted down to eke out the ransom 
claimed by Alaric. The year 410 a.p, was no unfitting moment to break 
into bullion the figure personifying Manly Worth. ‘After that,” says an 
old historian, ‘all bravery and honour perished out of Rome.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TARANTO, 


Cosenza is on a line of railway which runs northward up the Crati valley, 
and joins the long sea-shore line from Taranto to Reggio. As it was my 
wish to see the whole of that coast, I had the choice of beginning my expe- 
dition either at the northern or the southern end; for several reasons, I 
decided to make straight for Taranto. 

The train started about seven o’clockin the morning. I rose at six in 
chill darkness, the discomfort of my room seeming worse than ever at this 
featureless hour. The waiter—perhaps he was the landlord, I left this 
doubt unsolved—brought me a cup of coffee ; dirtier and more shabbily 
apparelled man I have never looked upon; viler coffee I never drank, 
Then I descended into the gloom of the street. The familiar odours 
breathed upon me with pungent freshness, wafted hither and thither on a 
mountain breeze, A glance upwards at the narrow strip of sky showed a 
grey-clouded dawn, prelude, I feared, of a dull day, 

Evidently I was not the only traveller departing; on the truck just 
laden I saw somebody else’s luggage, and at the same moment there came 
forth a man heavily-mufiled against the air, who, like myself, began to look 
about for the porter. We exchanged greetings, and on our walk to the 
station I learned that my companion, also bound for Taranto, had been 
detained by illness for several days at the Lionetti, where, he bitterly com- 
plained, the people showed him no sort of attention. He was a commer- 
cial traveller, representing a firm.of drug merchants in North Italy, and for 
his sins (as he put it) had to make the Southern journey every year; he 
invariably suffered from fever, and at certain places—of course the least 
civilised—had attacks which delayed him from three days to a week. He 
loathed the South, finding no compensation whatever for the miseries of 
travel below Naples; the inhabitants he reviled with exceeding animosity. 
Interested by the doleful predicament of this vendor of drugs (who dosed 
himself very vigorously), I found him a pleasant companion during the day ; 
after our lunch he seemed to shake off the last shivers of his malady, and 
was as sprightly an Italian as one could wish to meet—young, sharp-witted, 
well-mannered, and with a pleasing softness of character. 

We lunched at Sybaris; that is to say, at the railway station now so 
called, though till recently it bore the humbler name of Buffaloria. The 
Italians are doing their best to revive the classical place-names, where 
they have been lost, and occasionally the incautious traveller is much 
misled. Of Sybaris no stone remains above ground; five hundred years 
before Christ it was destroyed by the people of Croton, who turned the 
course of the river Crathis so as to whelm the city’s ruins. Francois Lenor- 
mant, whose delightful book, La Grande Gréce, was my companion on this 
journey, believed that a discovery far more wonderful and important than 
that of Pompeii awaits the excavator on this site; he held it certain that 
here, beneath some fifteen feet of alluvial mud, lay the temples and the 
streets of Sybaris, as on the day when Crathis first flowed over them. A 
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little digging has recently been done, and things of interest have been 
found ; but discovery on a wide scale is still to be attempted. 

Lenormant praises the landscape hereabouts as of ‘‘incomparable beauty ”; 
unfortunately I saw it in a sunless day, and at unfavourable moments I was 
strongly reminded of the Essex coast—grey, scrubby flats, crossed by small 
streams, spreading wearily seaward. One had only to turn inland to correct 
this mood; the Calabrian mountains, even without sunshine, had their 
wonted grace. Moreover, cactus and agave, frequent in the foreground. 
preserved the Southern character of the scene. This great plain between 
the hills and the sea grows very impressive ; so silent it is, so mournfully 
desolate, so haunted with memories of vanished glory. I looked at the 
Crathis—the Crati of Cosenza—here beginning to spread into a sea-marsh ; 
the waters which used to flow over golden sands, which made white the 
oxen, and sunny-haired the children, that bathed in them, are now lost amid 
a wilderness poisoned by their own vapours. 

The railway station, like all in this region, was set about with eucalyptus, 
Great bushes of flowering rosemary scented the air, and a fine cassia tree, 
from which I plucked blossoms, yielded a subtler perfume. Our lunch 
was not luxurious; I remember only, as at all worthy of Sybaris, a palatable 
white wine called Muscato dei Saraceni. Appropriate enough amid this vast 
silence to turn one’s thoughts to the Saracens, who are so largely answer- 
able for the ages of desolation that have passed by the Ionian Sea. 

Then on for Taranto, where we arrived in the afternoon. Meaning 
to stay for a week or two I sought a pleasant room in a well-situated 
hotel, and I found one with a good view of land and sea. The Taranto 
of old days, when it was called Taras, or later Tarentum, stood on a long 
peninsula, which divides a little inland sea from the great sea without. 
In the Middle Ages the town occupied only the point of this neck of land, 
which, by the cutting of an artificial channel, had been made into an island: 
now again it is spreading over the whole of the ancient site; great build- 
ings of yellowish white stone, as ugly as modern architect can make them, 
and plainly far in excess of the actual demand for habitations, rise where 
Pheenicians and Greeks and Romans built after the nobler fashion of their 
times. One of my windows looked towards the old town, with its long sea- 
wall where fisherman’s nets hung drying, the dome of its Cathedral, the 
high squeezed houses, often with gardens on the roofs, and the swing- 
bridge which links it to the mainland; the other gave me a view across the 
Mare Piccolo, the Little Sea (it is some twelve miles round about), dotted 
in many parts with crossed stakes which mark the oyster beds, and lined 
on this side with a variety of shipping moored at quays. From some of 
these vessels, early next morning, sounded suddenly a furious cannonade, 
which threatened to shatter the windows of the hotel; I found it was in 
honour of the Queen of Italy, whose festa fell on that day. The barbarous 
uproar must have echoed almost to the Calabrian heights ; it struck me as 
more meaningless in its deafening volley of sound than any note of joy or 
triumph that could ever have been heard in old Tarentum, 

I walked all round the island part of the town; lost myself amid its maze 
of streets, or alleys rather, for in many places one could touch both sides 
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with outstretched arms, and rested in the Cathedral of S. Cataldo, who, by 
the bye, was an Irishman. All is strange, but too close-packed to be very 
striking or beautiful ; I found it best to linger on the sea wall, looking at 
the two islands in the offing, and over the great gulf with its mountain 
shore stretching beyond sight. On the rocks below stood fishermen hauling- 
ina great net, whilst a boy splashed the water to drive the fish back until 
they were safely enveloped in the last meshes ; admirable figures, consum- 
mate in graceful strength, their bare legs and arms the tone of terra cotta. 
What slight clothing they wore became them perfectly, as is always the 
case with costumes well adapted to the natural life of its wearers. Their 
slow, patient effort speaks of immemorial usage, and is in harmony with 
time itself. These fishermen are the primitives of Taranto; who shall say 
for how many centuries they have hauled their nets upon the rock ? When 
Plato visited the Schools of Taras, he saw the same brown-legged figures, 
in much the same garb, gathering their sea-harvest. When Hannibal, beset 
by the Romans, drew his ships across the peninsula and so escaped from 
the inner sea, fishermen of Tarentum went forth as ever, seeking their daily 
food. A thousand years passed, and the fury of the Saracens, when it had 
laid the city low, spared some humble Tarentine and the net by which he 
lived. To-day the fisher-folk form a colony apart; they speak a dialect 
which retains many Greek words unknown to the rest of the population. I 
could not gaze at them long enough; their lithe limbs, their attitudes at 
work or in repose, their wild, black hair, perpetually reminded me of the 
shapes pictured on many a classic vase. 

Later in the day, I came upon a figure scarcely less impressive. Beyond 
the new quarter of the town, on the ragged edge of its wide, half-peopled 
streets, lies a tract of olive orchards and of seed-land; there, alone amid 
great, bare fields, a countryman was ploughing. The wooden plough, as 
regards its form, might have been thousands of years old ; it was drawn by 
a little donkey, and traced in the soil—the generous, southern soil—the 
merest scratch of a furrow. Icould not but approach the man and exchange 
words with him; his rude but gentle face, his gnarled hands, his rough and 
scanty garb, moved me to a deep respect, and when his speech fell upon my 
ear, it was as though I listened to one of the ancestors of our race. Stopping 
in his work, he answered my inquiries with careful civility ; certain phrases 
escaped me, but un the whole he made himself quite intelligible, and was 
glad, I could see, when my words proved that I understood him. I drew 
apart, and watched him again. Never have I seen man so utterly patient, 
so primevally deliberate. The donkey's method of ploughing was to pull 
for one minute, and then rest for two; it excited in the ploughman not the 
least surprise or resentment. Though he held a long stick in his hand, he 
never made use of it; at each stoppage he contemplated the ass, and then 
gave utterance to a long ‘‘ Ah-h-h!” in a note of the most affectionate 
remonstrance. They were not driver and beast, but comrades in labour. It 
reposed the mind to look upon them. 

Walking onward in the same direction, one approaches a great wall, with 
gateway sentry-guarded ; it is the new Arsenal, the pride of Taranto, and 
the source of its prosperity. On special as well as on general grounds, I 
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have a grudge against this mass of ugly masonry. I had learnt from Lenor- 
mant that at a certain spot, Fontanella, by the shore of the Little Sea, were 
observable great ancient heaps of murex shells—the murex precious for its 
purple, that of Tarentum yielding in glory only to the purple of Tyre. I 
hoped to see these shells, perhaps to carry one away. But Fontanella had 
vanished, swallowed up, with all remnants of antiquity, by the graceless 
Arsenal. It matters to no one save the few fantastics who hold a memory 
of the ancient world dearer than any mechanic triumph of to-day. If only 
one could believe that the Arsenal signified substantial good to Italy! Too 
plainly it means nothing but the exhaustion of her people in thé service of a 
base ideal. 

The confines of this new town being so vague, much trouble-is given to 
that noble institution, the daz’o. Scattered far and wide in a dusty wilder- 
ness, stand the little huts of the officers, vigilant on every road or by-way 
to wring the wretched soldi from toilsome hands. As became their service, 
I found these gentry anything but amiable; they had commonly an air of 
ennui, and regarded a stranger with surly suspicion. 

When I was back again among the high new houses, my eye, wander- 
ing in search of any smailest point of interest, fell on a fresh-painted 
inscription :— 


‘“Arna Macna Grecia. STABILIMENTO IDROELETTROPATICO.”’ 


It was well meant. At the sign of ‘‘ Magna Grecia” one is willing to 
accept ‘‘ hydroelectropathic ” as a late echo of Hellenic speech. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


( To be continued.) 
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